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OUR SOCIAL PROGRAMME. 


We have constantly insisted, now for a whole generation, that our 
aim was to address the thinking public and to influence opinion, and 
not to form a sect. We have made no efforts to enrol members, nor 
do we ask any shibboleth from those who come amongst us. Our 
ambition is to plant ideas, and to wait patiently whilst they gradually 
permeate thoughtful minds. We never, we make bold to say, flatter 
the people: never join in a popular movement which we judge to be 
premature or ill-advised: never hesitate to take the unpopular side, 
when once it has approved itself to our judgment. We have never 
identified ourselves with governments or parties. We tell them all’ 
in turn what we believe, neither heeding their opposition nor courting 
their approval. We are quite content if we can see what we hold to 
be right slowly winning its way. 

It may, therefore, interest our friends to see the Social Programme 
which our Society put forth twenty years ago, and to compare it with 
the condition of things, with the social ideals, ef to-day. Towards 
the close of Mr. Gladstone’s first ministry in 1872, when his colleagues 
were Lord Selborne, Lord Hartington, the Duke of Argyll, and 
Robert Lowe, a sort of Tory-Democratic movement, similar to projects 
now launched by Lord Randolph Churchill, was concocted by some 
of Mr. Disraeli’s expectant followers, a few noblemen of the type 
familiar to us in his early novels, and some working-class speakers of 
a rather impressionable sort. The movement published a long and 
ambitious programme, which was actively discussed; and it may 
have heralded that new phase of Conservative social reform of which 
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we have heard so much. Amongst others, the Positivist Society 
discussed the scheme in several sittings, and eventually they published 
their own programme of social reform in the shape of a Report, 
which the present writer was charged to draft. The Report was 
dated April, 1872, and is consequently now nearly twenty-two years 
old. It was accordingly issued when the Elementary Education Act of 
1870 was beginning to work freely, but before the recent Reform 
Acts, Irish Land Legislation, Municipal Reform, and the Social and 
industrial legislation of the last twenty-two years. After criticising 
the seven points of the Tory-Democrats, it continued thus : 


“‘SuceEstions FoR A PraoricAn Socran MovEMENT FROM THE 
Posrrivist Pornt oF View. 


“PosrutaTE.—The Positivist system pre-supposes, as a condition 
of all healthy social life, the formation of an organised moral power 
entirely independent of the State, and therefore in no sense a State 
Church, charged with the moral control and elevation of persons, 
families, and institutions, with the task of all higher education, and 
with the expression of systematic public opinion. Without this, 
Positivism declares all social movements to be baseless. With this, 
and even during its gradual formation, in some degree as a step 
towards it, Positivism does favour tue practical attempt to realize the 
parts of a Social Programme, provided it be sufficiently comprehensive 
so as never to degenerate into Specialism, and sufficiently inspired 
with moral aims, so as never to end in a mere political ery, ¢.g.: 


‘1, Reorganize entirely the homes of the working-class both in 
town and country, the aim being that the home of each labouring 
family shall satisfy health, the conditions of morality, decency, and, 
finally, of self-respect and convenience for cultivated life. 

‘N.B.—There is quite as much to be done in the country, ‘ out 
in the clear,’ as there is in cities. 

‘For this end it would be necessary largely to rebuild such a city 
as London, so as to economise space by loftier buildings. This vast 
work should be accomplished partly by private enterprise or munifi- 
cence, largely and mainly by local municipal effort, partly as a 
stimulus and example by the State, in all cases assisted by State 
inspection, loans of public money, local Acts, etc., ete. In the end, 
it is essential that the workman, in town or country, should own his 
house in full property. The State and public bodies may assist this 
end, but it is mainly a duty devolving upon true capitalists, and 
already recognised by some of them. The workman can never be 
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a free man or a full citizen until his home is his own—a castle really 
sacred from private or public oppression. 

‘2. All this requires to be aided by an unceasing application of 
public power to the sanitary condition in all its phases. Health 
ought to be at once a State department, including therein, first, the 
negative requirements of removal of nuisances, of stopping infection 
and contagion, the rigorous suppression of all adulteration in articles 
of food, etc.; secondly, the positive task of securing adequate fresh 
air, numerous and accessible grounds for recreation, and a supply of 
faultless water. Most of this can be left to local municipal effort, and 
even private munificence. But it is the undoubted function of the 
central Power to see that these ends are attained, and to provide all 
the assistance it can towards their attainment. 

‘3. Pending the gradual formation of smaller local centres, much 
may be done at once by the State, and more by municipal and private 
effort, to give provincial centres some of those intellectual and artistic 
advantages, and some of that organic life which is already bestowed 
on the metropolis. It is very repressive of free national life that the 
educational and eesthetic resources of the nation should be concen- 
trated on London. Much has to be done to stimulate public life, and 
to revive education and independence in our ancient cities, which are 
too often sacrificed to the seat of Government. 

‘4, The shortening of the hours of labour to eight hours per diem 
may at once be made a social movement. Positivism has its own 
measure for this want, but one for which the industrial system is as 
yet unprepared. But the conviction that the present working hours 
are excessive, measured by the requirements of health, education, 
and citizenship, is one which is of vital importance to spread. This 
applies not merely to factory labour, but to agricultural and even 
domestic labour. But it must be arrived at by free agreement of 
both parties; but the State might properly aid by the adoption of the 
Hight Hours’ Act of the United States, by reducing the hours to 
eight in the Government employment of all kinds—dockyards, post- 
office, etc., ete.—and might require it in all cases where overwork 
becomes injurious or dangerous to others, ¢.g., on railways and in 
mines. 

“5, But shorter hours will not avail without simultaneous efforts 
to free women and children from the excessive and more injurious 
forms of public labour. Opinion should be at once organized to put 
an end to the systematic work of women in factories, as being for all 
married women incompatible with their commonest duty, and for 
unmarried women injurious to moral and physical life, and in all 
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cases antagonistic to the true spirit of family life. The work of 
children should be gradually reduced (by statute) until, by the effect 
of opinion and law, the employment of all young persons is reduced 
to the bond fide learning of a trade, and does not interfere with 
education or health. 

‘6, Public holidays. In addition to Sunday and the Saturday 
half-holiday, which might at once be made universal, much has to be 
done. Public holidays should be at least one a month. This may be 
effected by the combined influence of opinion and law, the former 
preceding the latter. 

“7, Clubs. It is essential for the full citizenship of the workmen 
that they should have fit and attractive clubs for social and political 
discussion. This is a legitimate subject for municipal though not for 
State intervention, though it must mainly depend on private munifi- 
cence and the energy of workmen themselves. 

‘8. Instruction should be national, primary, gratuitous, and 
secular, with unlimited freedom of teaching and discoursing to all 
persons or bodies. And for this purpose it is very desirable that 
the municipalities should afford suitable localities. 

“9, An earnest handling of the licensing system. Under the 
present system, which practically puts public-houses into the uncon- 
trolled power of a powerful order pecuniarily interested in them, every 
form of corruption exists. Official supervision of public-houses is 
desirable, provided it be limited to the maintenance of order, and the 
suppression of adulteration, but it must be free from any form of 
political interference. Whilst we do not favour the present undue 
multiplication of public-houses, beer-shops, or gin-palaces our end 
would rather be to improve than to suppress. We should prefer a 
return to the older and more sociable form of public-house to the 
present odious bar-system—that is, a system which afforded the 
means of rest, food, and intercourse, in place of one of which the sole 
object is drink. 

‘10. Social movement, assisted by State guarantees, for the 
transference of artistic, scientific, or literary treasures from private to 
public enjoyment, ¢.g., the State might assist and opinion might urge 
possessors of pictures, or libraries, etc., to dedicate them, under stated 
conditions, to the public, ¢.¢., revival of the noble system of antiquity, 
the ‘‘Leiturgies,” or public gifts of rich and eminent citizens, who 
dedicated their fortunes to the public enjoyment and instruction. 
Thus the higher form of park, museum, library, etc., would be 
supplied by private munificence, without any direct State interference 
beyond that of encouragement and guarantee. 
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“11. Entire re-organization of the public service—docks, factories, 
post-office, and administrative departments—on the principle of 
excluding competition ; and, instead of making public employees public 
slaves, providing that the service of the State should be a type of 
good employment. Under the existing system many of the inferior 
servants of the State, in docks, post-office, etc., are ill-used, over- 
worked, and underpaid. The permanence and certainty of the public 
service form a reasonable attraction. This advantage it is for the 
interest of the State to use by obtaining superior servants, and 
not by saving in reduction of wages. ; 

‘‘ 12. Transference of all roads, railways, harbours, piers, docks, 
bridges, lighthouses, etc., etc., and all other works open to common 
use of all travelling by sea or land, to the State, to be worked on the 
system above ; and especially excluding all competition in wages and 
all purely economic objects at the expense of public convenience and 
the welfare of the public servant. 

‘13. The evils of the system of Poor Relief appear to us very 
complex, and in fact to underlie the whole industrial system. We 
see no method of effectually redressing the evils of that system 
without abrogating the right to State Relief. But the mode in which 
this alone could be accomplished and the methods of dealing with 
exceptional destitution require a Special Report, which will shortly 


be presented. 
‘‘The Reporter—FrepEeric Harrison.” 


“ April, 1872.” 


Such was our programme of social reform in 1872, and it is 
gratifying to note how much has been done in these twenty-two years 
towards giving effect to these schemes. We may take each of them 
in turn. 

1. Housing of the People.—This has now become a most important 
branch of legislative municipal concern. It is true that we are only 
just touching the fringe of the problem; but we have made a start, 
and may hope that we are on the right track. The Peabody 
donations of 1862-1866 have been followed by others; many housing 
companies, with a more or less social and benevolent aim, have been 
started and have opened fairly good lodgings. The Corporations of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other towns, with the London County 
Council, have made promising experiments. A body of legislation 
has been consolidated; and on many sides we see blocks of model 
lodgings rising in our towns. It is being done, as the Programme 
of 1872 suggested, partly by private munificence or enterprize, 
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‘largely and mainly by local and municipal effort,” partly by the 
assistance of the State, by enabling Acts, Government control, 
inspection, and stimulus. Questions may arise as to the relative 
proportions of these three agencies. But all are needed in com- 
bination, and the London County Council is beginning to set a right 
example and to exhibit the best type. 

2. Sanitary Reform.— Great progress has been made in this 
direction in the last twenty years. The sanitary legislation is 
become cumbrous by its bulk; but our success in meeting and 
stamping out several alarming invasions of cholera, proves that 
we have a system now that only needs to be perfected. The 
death-rate of London from preventible disease has fallen in a 
notable degree. Stringent provisions are now enforced against 
contagious and infectious maladies, against adulteration, and fraud 
in supplying the necessaries of life; and there is an active movement 
for providing open spaces, gardens, parks and recreation grounds, 
and for dealing with the water supply. The sanitary and open 
space activity of the London Council. is the most popular and 
successful part of its business. The Council has made manful 
efforts to give the citizens control of the water supply ; and although 
little has yet been done towards this result, the water supply has 
been improved in quality, and great efforts have been made to settle 
the problem. In the whole question of sanitary reform, private 
enthusiasm, municipal action, and State assistance and control, have 
to work together, the main task again falling on the local authority. 

3. Provincial Development.—So much has been done in this direction 
that the municipal organisation of cities like Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Nottingham, and Carlisle, is much more 
complete than that of London. The fine halls and public buildings of 
the municipalities of Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester and Liver- 
pool, put toshame the huggermugger offices of the County Council. 
And frequent art exhibitions in provincial centres have done much to 
plant the culture of art in towns which receive no grants from the 
central government for museums and galleries.’ 

4. Lught-Houwr Day.—This movement has made great progress in 
twenty-two years; and although it may be far from universal adoption, 
it is not only a burning question, but within reasonable distance of 


settlement. We adhere to our belief that mutual agreement is the 


true method and not legislation, And far the most conspicuous 


example of the reform has been achieved by voluntary effort. Atthe 
same time, there may be exceptional cases for special legislation in mines 
and railways; and to-day we see the workmen are loudly knocking at 
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the door of government works and factories for an administrative 
reform in this sense. It is certain to come—it may be adopted 
without legislation—and it would be best to grant this limit of hours 
gracefully at once. 

5. Work of Women and Children.—Here the progress of true social 
and industrial reform for reducing the work of women in factories has 
been to a great extent neutralised by the suicidal pedantry which 
urges women to resist any legislation recognizing a difference between 
men and women. This retrograde fanaticism is doing more than any 
other agency to retard the general condition of labour and more 
healthy and moral homes. The cry for equality, in many of the 
movements of the day, is practically perverted to be a movement for 
the wider dissemination of physical, social and moral poison. 

6. Public Holidays.—The Bank-holiday system was only begun in 
1871; and, in spite of abuses and inconveniences, it has contributed 
to the public welfare. The system is capable of extension, which might 
perhaps do not little to lessen its abuses and inronveniences. Why not 
try the suggestion of the programme of 1872, and make the public 
holidays one in each month? All that wou'd be needed would be to 
extend Sir John Lubbock’s Acts, so as to make Bank Holidays of the 
first Monday in every month in which there was not, by the existing 
Acts, a statutory Bank Holiday. That would give eight additional 
holidays in the year. 

7. Workmen's Clubs and Unions.—This movement has made great 
strides since 1872. Newton Hall, Toynbee Hall, with a dozen 
imitations in various places, and the great extension of Guilds, are 
among the most significant and hopeful facts of our day. 

8. Elementary Eduecation.—In 1872 the School Board system was in 
its infancy. In twenty-two years we have seen a vast increase, 
equivalent to five or six times the number of scholars and the amount 
of cost. We have always contended for gratuitous primary education, 
and, after a severe fight with the economists, that policy has been 
adopted. The compulsion which we have always deprecated has 
been reduced to very moderate limits. We are very far from our 
demand for Secular Education; and it looks as if the struggle for 
National Education, on behalf of which Mr. John Morley wrote so 
valiantly in 1873, will have to be fought over again whilst he is 
himself a Minister of the Crown. The plea for halls, where teaching 
and discussion can be freely offered to the public, is already being 
partly satisfied both by School Boards and also by municipal and 
' parochial authorities. 

9. The Licensing System.—This difficult question can hardly he 
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said to have made much progress since 1872. What has been done 
amounts to little more than this. That the whole liquor interest 
with all its appendages—a very formidable body with great electoral 
power—has been permanently forced over to the reactionary camp, 
whilst the liquor reforming party, whose support was on other 
grounds regarded as secure, have been kept simmering in an alternate 
state of subdued irritation and faint expectation. If ever a body of 
loyal politicians had good reason to regard themselves as duped and 
betrayed by grandiloquent protestations, it is certainly the enthusiasts 
for the suppression of alcohol. But they are too loyal even to murmur 
in public, and too little of politicians to see how hopeless is their case 
from the politician’s point of view. 

10. Public gifts of Museums, ete—We have seen, in a generation, a 
growing willingness on the part of rich owners to present to the public 
museums, libraries, galleries of art, parks and gardens. The London 
Council and other municipal bodies have cordially and handsomely 
responded to these munificent offers. Much more might have been 
done, if the central Government did not so often meet these donors in 
a niggardly and churlish spirit. It is significant that these noble gifts 
almost invariably come from unknown and private citizens, never from 
the class specially called ‘ noble.” 

11. Re-organisation of the Public Service.—Something is being done 
in this direction, but it is becoming one of the most pressing tasks of 
any ministry. The London Council, the School Board, and other 
municipal bodies have been forced to take up the condition of those 
they employ. They have themselves set up-examples, and established 
principles that the central Government {has found itself obliged to 
follow. The serious discontent and agitation in the post-office, the 
police, the dock workmen, and other servants of the State, are con- 
tinually forcing upon the Government of whatever party, the duty of 
making the Public Service a model, and preventing the State from 
appearing in the labour market as the Public Sweater. 

12. Zransfer of Public Works to Public Bodies.—This principle lies 
at the basis of the claim for the municipalisation of tramways, docks 
bridges, and all public means of locomotion. We have never pre- 
tended that it could be done otherwise than in a gradual and tentative 
way. Experiments are being made and many of them are succeeding. 
Each case must be treated on its peculiar conditions. But the 
principle is a sound one that the machinery required for the free 
circulation of the population, should be provided by the public and 
should not become a private profit. 

13. Poor Law. —It is not necessary to deal with this question now, 
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as we have not before us the special report referred to above. The 
analogous question of the unemployed is becoming each year a more 
urgent social problem, and in spite of the dogged formula of the old 
plutonomists, that it concerns nobody but the unemployed themselves, 
governments and municipalities are compelled to treat it as “ within 
their sphere of operations’. As yet, it must be confessed, with 
small prospect of solution. 

On the whole, we Positivists can look on the general progress of 
ideas with hope and confidence. Twenty-two years ago on many of 
these questions we stood almost alone. These suggestions were called 
Socialism—dreams—fads. They are now in the main the common- 
places of the Progressive Party and the Social Reformer. 

FREDERIC Harrison. 


REVOLUTIONARY IMPATIENCE. 


i 


Ir is to be regretted that the impatience of some of the more ardent 
social reformers leads them, sometimes, to be unjust to those who, 
however much they may lament the present defective organisation of 
society, are unable to see that the condition of the working classes 
would be improved by the substitution of a Collectivist for the present 
Individual system of ownership of property. It affords no special 
gratification to Positivists to hold aloof from movements which are 
inspired by a desire to diminish the amount of suffering in the 
world. But sympathy alone furnishes an unsatisfactory guide to 
action ; and, however attractive the Collectivist ideal may appear to 
its advocates, the question to be considered is not merely what is 
desirable, but what is practicable. To Positivists the practicability of 
any policy depends upon the further question—how far is it in 
accordance with the natural evolution of Humanity? ‘The answer to 
this can be found, evidently, only in a very wide conception of human 
history: and, for width and generality, no historical scheme can for 
a moment be compared with that contained in the works of Auguste 
Comte. To the bulk of the Socialist party, however, the idea that 
there is such a thing as a natural evolution of Humanity in a given 
direction appears to be unknown. A comparatively small minority of 
the more intellectual members do, no doubt, accept the idea, and 
they attempt to establish the theory that the drift of events is towards 
Collectivism. But the majority appear to follow the teaching of those 
who describe themselves, with a touch of ostentation in their tone, as 
revolutionary Socialists; and it is not uncommon for the stormy gather- 
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ings which assemble to listen to their fierce harangues to break up 
with cheers for the ‘Social Revolution.” These fiery spirits look 
forward to arriving at their goal by what cosmologists call catas- 
trophe, rather than by evolution. Some day, they expect, there will 
be a vast and resistless up-rising of the oppressed proletariat, which 
will sweep away existing institutions; and, the day after, the millen- 
nium of peace, and prosperity, and universal happiness will begin. 

It is probably true that society 7s destined to undergo a very 
serious revolution. Certainly, Positivists anticipate that a time will 
arrive when the contrast between the social organisation which will 
then be established and that now existing will be so great that the 
change may fitly be regarded only as a ‘“‘revolution”. This view 
is justified by the changes which have already taken place, and by 
the contrast which may now be drawn between the conditions under 
which we live and those with which our ancestors were familiar. 
But they do not believe in the permanence of any such ‘‘catastrophic” 
revolution as that of which Socialists dream. It is possible, as I 
admitted in a previous article, that, through seme fortuitous con- 
currence of circumstances, scope may, some day, be afforded, some- 
where or other, for the experiment of a OCollectivist State; but, to 
Positivists, the conservative forces of society, and of human nature, 
appear to be too strong to allow such an experiment to endure for 
any length of time. Those who cheer so wildly for the Social 
Revolution, and their leaders, who talk so glibly about it, as if, like 
the walls of Jericho, the institutions of modern society were to be 
overthrown at the blast of a trumpet, are little aware of the magni- 
tude of their enterprise. It is, at least, fair to assume that ignorance 
is at the bottom of their action. What they need is a broader and 
juster perception of the way in which these great social changes 
are effected, and the length of time necessary for their completion. 
Their desire to improve the condition of the working class is very 
laudable; but they should not start from the assumption that no 
progress under this head has hitherto been made. The Positive 
Philosophy of History shows that the condition of this class — that 
is to say, of the mass of mankind—has, from very early times, 
steadily tended towards improvement, and that an immense advance 
has already been achieved. That advance has not, however, been an 
isolated phenomenon, unconnected with other social changes. It has 
been one of the elements of an enormous revolution, or series of 
revolutions, which has embraced every side of man’s life, and it has 
depended, primarily, on the theories which he has, from time to 
time, framed as to the nature of the world in which he lives, and 
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his own relation thereto. Without, however, dwelling, at this 
moment, on the Law of Mental Development, I may say that Comte 
points out that, as a result of that law, man’s active powers hav , 
at different times, been devoted to different objects. The working 
class, as such, had no existence in the primitive stages of the Human 
evolution. Man is, by nature, a warlike animal; and, accordingly, 
War was, universally, the direction in which his energies found vent. 
Industry was despised by warriors, and the only working class con- 
sisted of slaves, who were taken prisoners in war, and whose lives 
were spared that they might labour for their captors. Ancient 
society, in fact, rested upon slavery; and slavery, slowly mitigated 
into the form of serfdom, lasted, in Western Europe, down to the 
Middle Ages, when, with the gradual rise of the towns, emancipation 
began. With emancipation, and as a consequence of it, an industrial 
class, consisting, on the one hand, of employers, and, on the other, 
of free workmen, working for wages, emerged, by degrees, from the 
débyis of the old world; furnishing, roughly, a type of the kind of 
society which, as Positivists believe, is destined, under conditions of 
freedom, to permanently endure. 

This evolution has now become one of the common-places of 
history; but, as Comte remarks, it is the most obvious facts which 
are most frequently overlooked; and I draw attention to it here 
because it seems to me to furnish, on one point, an indication of the 
necessity of approaching the Social Problem in a cautious spirit. I 
mean in reference to the element of time. When one thinks of the 
thousands of years that slavery, in its primitive form, must have 
endured, and of the immense interval, even within historic limits, 
which was required for the transition from slavery, through serfdom, 
to complete freedom; the latter having now existed only a few 
hundreds of years; the conclusion seems inevitable, that the full 
benefits of such an enormous transformation cannot yet have been 
received, and that what is wanted is patience. It is, indeed, the custom 
for Socialists to ignore this transition, and to speak of the working 
class as being still in a condition of slavery, although the oppression 
from which they suffer has altered its character from abject depen- 
dence on the will of a single tyrant to what is called Wage Slavery. 
But this is a mere facon de parler—a question-begging phrase which 
serves to breed bad blood between employers and workmen, and to 
conceal the progress that has actually been made. The workman’s 
life is, of course, more or less conditioned by the necessities of his 
position, and is, no doubt, from causes over which he, personally, has 
no control, too often subject to distressing fluctuations. But the lives 
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of all those who gain their subsistence by labour of any kind are also 
subject to harassing conditions; and, in this sense, the doctor, the 
architect, the clerk, the teacher, is no more ‘free’ than the work- 
man. Legally, however, within the limits of the duty they owe to 
the society in which they live, they all stand on the same footing, and 
the workman is exposed to no greater restrictions than any member of — 
another class. If, as is sometimes said, this means that he is “‘ free to 
starve,” the statement, unfortunately, only exposes one of the penalties 
almost necessarily attendant on freedom, pending the development of 
the sense of social duty, by which it should be accompanied, and which 
would tend to correct the evils otherwise spontaneously arising from 
it. But here, again, the workman does not occupy an exceptional 
position ; for persons following other occupations have, at times, not 
scrupled to avail themselves of this same freedom to perish miserably 
in a world of plenty. 

Those who urge the necessity of patience, in presence of the 
undoubted suffering which does exist in the industrial community, 
will probably be taxed with selfish indifference, if not hostility, to the 
wants of their fellows. Those who suffer, through no fault of their 
own, find it hard to be patient. But sympathy for their misfortunes 
must not blind us to the real issue. The defect of the revolutionary 
schools, as Comte points out, is, that they want to apply remedies 
which shall be both immediate in their action, and radical in their 
effect; whereas no remedy, to be radical, can be immediate. A mere 
political overturn of society would be a very ineffectual proceeding, 
even if it did not intensify the evils it sought to abolish. It may, 
indeed, be doubted, whether the result of the Socialist agitation of 
the last few years has not, on the whole, worsened rather than 
bettered the condition of the working class. What is wanted is a 
mental change—the growth of a new spirit; of the sense, amongst 
both employers and workmen, of devotion to a common object—the 
service of Humanity, and not mere self-seeking; of a kindly feeling 
of fraternity as members of the same great human race, and not the 
bitter class antagonism, which, at present, too often manifests itself; 
the cultivation, in fact, of a new religious ideal, having its roots in 
this world, and busying itself with men and human affairs, in place of 
the old one, seated in the clouds, and now, in a great measure, 
practically extinct as a disciplinary force. In proportion as this 
change is effected, a new form of society will gradually evolve 
itself, in which industry will be carried on under very different 
conditions from the present. It is only in this direction that any 
hope of a permanent remedy lies, and it is only by this means that a 
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true Social Revolution will ultimately be effected. Mental changes — 
are, however, necessarily, a work of time; and hence it would seem 
that, discouraging as such language may appear, the only real wisdom 
lies in patience. Henry Ettis. 


THE FUTURE OF MATABELE-LAND. 


A pvepuTation from the Aborigines Protection Society, having invited 
Mr. Frederic Harrison to accompany them to the Colonial Office on 
14th December, to urge the attention of Lord Ripon to their Memorial 
dated 11th December. Mr. Harrison said :— 


“T shall abstain from making any remark on what has already 
taken place in Africa, and I am not responsible for anything that has 
been said thereon in or out of Parliament. My purpose is solely to 
urge on Her Majesty’s Government their responsibility for future 
arrangements in the disturbed districts. A state of war exists, and 
military forces are carrying on operations over a very large area in 
Central Africa. For the time being, that area is held by British 
soldiers, and that military occupation can be no other but that of the 
‘Queen. Livery civil or military official there is a servant of the 
‘Queen, and the entire responsibility for everything that is being done, 
or that may be done, rests with Her Majesty’s Government at home. 
The idea, which has been put forward by some hot-headed persons in 
Africa, that war has been carried on by some other than imperial 
troops, and that war has given anyone any rights or title whatever 
‘coordinate with those of the Crown, is a preposterous claim. If 
private subjects have engaged in war, they would be mere buccaneers, 
and nothing that they could acquire by war, could give them any 
legal or moral right. The Government have declared that they must 
hold themselves bound by the Charter; but there is not a word in the 
Charter which contemplates war being waged by the Company, or 
which guarantees to them anything acquired by conquest. The 
Charter confers limited authority, subject to the paramount control 
of the Crown, over the sphere of industrial operations, ¢.e., within 
the area of the mining and other estates, and for the purpose of the 
colonial settlements. There is nothing in the Charter to confer on a 
trading company a quasi-sovereignty, or to give them any jurisdiction 
beyond what is required for the defence of their trade settlements. 
The Charter never contemplated creating an ¢mperium in imperio, 
sovereign authority over an area equal to two or three European 
kingdoms, with virtual independence like that of the Khedive 
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towards the Sultan. There is nothing in the Charter, or the Orders 
in Council, or the despatches of the Colonial Office which countenances. 
such a claim to administer a vast area. It would be abhorrent to 
the first principles of public law, to suppose that any such claim 
could be obtained by any subject through war. We ask that the 
Imperial Government, being, as it is, absolutely and solely respon- 
sible for the present state of things in these districts will not allow a 
trading company to usurp its functions—for this would be to alienate 
the sovereign rights of the Crown—but will directly make such 
arrangements for the peace of the country, as may give the native 
inhabitants protection, justice, and freedom.” 


PeACRiA: Gass Petes 


NotwirHsTanpinG the vehement protestations of the Tories that they 
earnestly desire the creation of Parish Councils, it might have safely 
been predicted from the first that they would avail themselves of 
every indirect means of preventing the Bill for that purpose from 
passing. The emancipation of the parish is peculiarly irritating to 
the squire and the parson. Doubtless where they are sensible and 
public-spirited men their old influence will remain unimpaired. They 
will continue to govern the parish as they did before. Only they will 
have tu submit to election and the forms of discussion, to be content 
to persuade where they used to direct, and to rely on their personal 
influence instead of on their official position. But many of them will 
not adapt themselves to the new situation. The squire when an idler, 
a man of pleasure, or a frequent absentee, has left his powers in the 
hands of the parson, who will now sadly miss the temporal authority 
with which he has eked out his spiritual influence. Unless he takes 
a good deal of trouble and is careful to keep his temper, he will find 
the dissenting minister taking his place as the leader of the parish. 
x % * % 

No country is or ought to be without laws for the punishment of 
speakers or writers inciting to violence. It may be, and generally is, 
wisest to leave such utterances unnoticed. But where there is reason 
to think that they have led, or are likely to lead, to violent acts, it 
may be very proper to inflict punishment. In view of the recent 
outrages by means of explosives in this kingdom and abroad, those 
who recommend or applaud them have no right to complain if 
their language is dealt with as crime. Similarly if there should be 
armed resistance in Ulster to any law that Parliament may enact, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Lord Salisbury, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire had better be more circumspect in their language than they 
have been on some recent occasions. 

% * % % 


It is difficult, perhaps, to distinguish by law between public 


a 
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approval of crimes recently committed or likely to be committed, and 
_ the maintenance of abstract doctrines which may seem logically to 
involve approval of such acts. That there is a distinction is evident, 
but it can only be left to the discretion of judges and juries, who 
unfortunately are not more cool and impartial than other people in 
moments of public excitement. Persons therefore who feel impelled 
to engage in such discussions would do well to remember that ina 
court of law the line between what is criminal and what is permissible 
may not be drawn precisely where they themselves think it lies. 


It is an ignorant mistake to confound Anarchism with Socialism, 
or to speak of the former as only an extreme development of the 
latter. They are at opposite poles. Socialism aims at too much 
government; Anarchism at too little. The Anarchist denounces the 
Socialist ideal as a worse tyranny than any now existing. I hope we 
shall have no proposal to treat the mere assumption of the title of 
Anarchist as criminal. There are many good citizens who look on 
all government as at best a necessary evil. So excellent a man as 
Mr. Auberon Herbert regards it, L believe, as an unnecessary evil. 


* % % *% 


I again draw attention to the strange and discreditable fact that 
no one has been made amenable for the Featherstone riot. Hundreds 
of persons took part either in the incendiarism or in stoning the 
magistrate, the troops, and the firemen. Jt must have been possible 
to obtain evidence as to the identity of dozens of these rioters. If 
they had been put on their trial all questions as to the nature and 
degree of the disorder would have been investigated by an ordinary 
court, and witnesses could have been subpoenaed and examined on 
oath. Oa the other hand, if there was the least reason to believe 
that the firing was unjustifiable the officer in command should have 
been prosecuted. This would have been much better than appointing 
an extraordinary commission —a weak device of the Government to 
shirk responsibility and avoid giving offence to either side. ‘The 
result is that for this gross outrage no one has suffered punishment 
except the killed and wounded, who seem to have been innocent. 
The loss of life made it all the more necessary that the rioters should 
be brought to justice. 


A writer in the Murtnightly Review sigaing himself ‘‘ Nauticus,” 
and hinting that he is a foreigner, though he is evidently an English 
Jiugv, and a particularly foolish one, has been raising the cry that 
England ought to possess the sea in the same sense that other nations 
possess their own territories. The day is long gone by when this 
arrogant pretension could be maintained. Other countries will not 
tolerate it. Nor do the great majority of Englishmen entertain the 
wild ambition to enforce it. Unfortunately, however, they allow the 
wealthy classes to pursue a foreign policy which could only be safe on 
condition that we did possess such undisputed command of the sea. 
Consequently, we live in constant danger of a terrible disaster. 
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The French and Russians are evidently preparing to drive us from 
the Mediterranean. Constantinople is to be the price paid by France 
for the Russian alliance—the price which Napoleon I refused to pay 
to Alexander I. We shall not be able to prevent it. Like the dog in 
Zsop’s fable, we shall find that in snapping at Egypt we have lost 
the Mediterranean. Those who trust to Italian help are in a fool’s 
paradise. Our naval officers do not believe in the Italian navy. They 
are of opinion that it will simply be bagged by France, as we bagged 
the Danish fleet in 1807, and with much less trouble. The ships may 
be good, but the crews are not up to the mark. Everything is unsound 
in Italy. 

% * & & 

By all means let us strengthen our navy. In these days of vast 
armies we need a strong navy to defend our own shores. Every ship 
we are likely to build will be wanted for this purpose if we go to war 
with France and Russia. With a French army of invasion encamped 
at Boulogne we shall have no ironclads to spare for the Mediterranean. 

* * * * 


The Franco-Russian alliance is directed against England, as much 
as against Germany, and probably Russia insists that the English part 
of the joint programme shall be executed first. We have brought 
this danger upon ourselves—as Bismarck intended we should—by our 
shortsighted occupation of Egypt. Bismarck calculated that we should 
be driven to join the Triple Alliance. But there is a wiser and safer 
course still open to us. Even now, if we were to retire from Egypt, 
the Franco-Russian alliance would probably cool. At all events it 
would cease to be directed against us. Weare exposed to no dangers 
but such as our blind cupidity brings upon us. Epitor. 


N. OGD Gains 


On Monday, January 1 (Festival of Humanity). The Annual Address will be 
given by Professor Beesly, at 8 o’clock, at Newton Hall, Fleur-de-Lis Court, 
Fetter Lane. 
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January 7, 14, 21, 28, Professor Beesly will lecture on ‘‘The Elements of 
Positivism.’’ 

February 4, 11, 18, 25, Dr. J. H. Bridges will lecture on ‘‘The Middle Age 

and the Modern Age.”’ 
_ The Posrrrvisr Socrery (for men only) meets for conversation on the last Friday 
in every month, at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject for January 26, 
“‘ Anarchism and Freedom of Speech.”” Opened by Mr. H. Ellis. 

Subscribers to the London or Paris Positivist Funds who have not yet paid their 
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at 53 Warrington Cresent, W. 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


Tue Parliament of Religions held recently at Chicago must have a 
certain interest for the readers of this review, even though Positivists 
had nothing to do with it, and though, from the Positivist point of 
view, nothing practical could possibly come from it. It was wrongly 
named, and started from a radical misconception. ‘When it receives 
its true name, its significance becomes apparent, and the confusion of 
ideas is cleared up. It was a Parliament, not of Religions, but of 
Theologies—an erentcon of supernatural and absolute religions. The 
various widespread forms of Fetichism, or direct Nature-worship, 
played no part in it. Confucianism appeared only to show how 
utterly it was out of this debate, on how different a plane it rested, 
Nothing was said of the Ethical types of a Religion of Duty: nothing 
of any Religion of Science. It was a gathering of believers in some 
form of supernatural Spirit. 

When these believers in Spirit were all gathered together— 
Catholics, Protestants, Unitarians, Deists, Jews, Armenians, Greeks, 
Brahminists, Buddhists, Jains, Brahmoists, Parsees, Shintdists, and 
Spookists—it is very striking how real and fundamental is the com- 
mon agreement. The Kast certainly loses nothing by contrast with 
the West. The great pre-historic religions of mankind meet Neo- 
Christianity and Neo-Theism on equal terms. The Brahmin monk 
speaks with an eloquence and a moral elevation which the entire 
Parliament felt, and knew to be beyond its utmost power to surpass. 
The most intensely Christ-like utterances come from the followers of 
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Buddha. And the Catholic dignitaries evidently had to present the 
humanitarian side of their creed bereft of its dogma and its ritual, 
in order to keep themselves abreast of the high spiritual mysticism 
which flooded the Parliament. It must have been a striking moment 
when the entire congress joined in the Lord’s Prayer, when the 
prelates of divided churches saluted each other with an apostolic kiss, 
and a Catholic archbishop presided over a Jewish conference. It is 
not wonderful that American editors talked about ‘‘a new Pentecost,” 
‘holy intoxication,” and the “kingdom of God visibly descending 
before their eyes.” 

That is precisely what happened; and the curious thing is that 
these religionists had not before realised the fact of this essential 
unity both in the moral and in the intellectual side of all spiritual 
theologies. Positivists have long been accustomed to recognise this 
unity, both for good and for evil. They have ever done justice to 
the moral beauty and the subjective power of all these types of 
mysticism and spiritual abstraction. Our New Calendar, for instance, 
does ample justice to them all—Buddha, Confucius, Moses, and 
Mahomet, the Gospel and the Koran, Catholicism and Protestantism 
—and it assigns to them all their right place in history, as great 
instruments of civilisation and progress. We say that they all have 
promoted the civilisation of man, in so far as they worked for 
personal morality and the brotherhood of humanity, and all have 
retarded civilisation, so far as they disturbed man’s search for the 
practical advancement of life, and the formation of a scientific 
religion of Duty. 

Their services are in history, in the past, in the early training of 
the heart. They have nothing definite to give the intellect, and 
nothing systematic to teach to the Future. They have all—and not 
in such very unequal degrees—a residuum of exquisite pathos and 
human emotion, of imperishable value to human life, if of mystical 
and impalpable form. It was this divine Shekinah which hung over 
the Parliament, this mystical Dove which descended into its midst. 
The God of Abraham and of Sakya-Mouni, of Paul and of Mahomet, 
of Augustine and of Calvin, of Voltaire and of Rousseau, was truly 
with them at Chicago. It is a fact of great importance that this was 
recognised by so many eminent representatives of Theolegy. The 
strange thing is, that they never recognised it before. The Theo- 
logical stage, as Comte said, is everywhere one and the same 
intellectual phenomenon—from China to Peru, from Buddha to 
John Wesley. 


A very marked fact is this, that when the theologians of the 
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world meet in a congress which forces them to eliminate all that is 

distinctive, dogmatic, and local im their special creeds, and to fall 
back on the spiritual essence of their respective theologies, it is the 
ideal of Buddha which stands forth in visible pre-eminence above all 
the rest. Strip the theologies of all their social institutions, their 
discipline and ritual, their church organisation and practical wisdom 
—bring them down to their underlying idea of absorption in a 
Spiritual Hssence—and the teaching of Sakya-Mouni carries the 
spiritual ecstacy to a point never reached by the Gospels, the monks 
of Catholicism, or the Saints of Puritanism. No Theology, in its 
essence, has the moral beauty, the tenderness, the loving humanity 
of Buddhism. As Mr. Carey Hall says, in our Mew Calendar, ‘it 
springs from a higher stratum of thought than the Monotheism of 
Moses and Mahomet.’ ‘This, European students have long recog- 
nised. But the fact of the recent Congress was the superiority of 
Hindu Spiritual Mysticism to any type of Christian Mysticism in 
intensity, in purity, and in natural aptitude for the life of the people 
it inspires. Now Christianity is everywhere rapidly tending to 
eliminate its dogma, its institutions, its traditional forms, and to fall 
back on its underlying Spiritual Ideal. This very Congress is 
conclusive evidence of such a tendency, which must have advanced 
very far to make such a gathering possible at all. The residuum of 
Buddhism, therefore, is evidently the goal to which the residuum of 
Christianity is tending. And we may look to see Neo-Christianity 
being ultimately vaporized into a kind cf Neo- Buddhism. 

An incidental fact of great importance was the truly alien attitude 
assumed in the Congress by the representatives of Confucianism. 
The Emperor of China had deputed the Hon. Pung Kwang Yu, first 
secretary of the Chinese legation at Washington, to represent the 
official religion. His essential business was to protest against the 
so-called missionaries who reach, he says, only the ignorant and 
the immoral. On the religious question, the Hon. Mr. Pung spoke 
entirely as a Positivist. ‘‘ We cannot yet perform our duties to 
Men: how can we perform our duties to Spirits?”’ ‘‘ Chinese honour 
Confucius not for his miracles, but for his virtuous example.” 
‘‘Chinese tales would supply ten wagons’ loads of miraculous per- 
formances.’”’ ‘‘ What the missionaries need is a training in physical 
science, in sociology, and Chinese customs.” Mr. Pung repudiates 
the anarchic doctrine of absolute Christian equality, and argues for 
the eternal Statics of family, social, and national relations. As to the 
Buddhist Spiritualists he says: “As a rule, they are men given to 
speculations on the invisible world of spirits, and neglectful of the duties 
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and requirements of life. For this reason they are employed by public 
functionaries to officiate on occasions of public worship, and, at the 
same time, they are despised by the Confucianists as the dregs of the 
people.” Perhaps the Archbishop of Canterbury was well advised 
when he declined to send Anglican divines to attend a Parliament 
where language like this was used about clergymen. 

It is significant that the heads of the political churches—the 

religious communions which are mere official bureaus of the State— 
declined to join the Congress. The Sultan of Turkey, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and apparently the Czar of Russia, stood aloof. 
Perhaps the Pope would have been wiser, or more logical, had he 
refused to allow Cardinals and Archbishops to appear on behalf of 
Catholicism. The Catholic Church, at any rate, is not yet become a 
Neo-Theism, nor has it yet adopted the quietism of Nirvana. But we 
know that in the States the Catholic Church is continually swept 
away.by the popular gusts, to which, in its curious elasticity, it feels 
itgprudent; to yield. 
Ea Altogether, the Parliament of Religions is a striking evidence of 
what we are often saying, that historic Christianity is rapidly re- 
solving itself into a type of Spiritual Mysticism. That is a cloudland 
where Buddhas, Krishnas, Ahura-Mazdas, Paracletes, Mahatmas, 
and Spooks can all find a common heaven. But the ultimate form of 
this mysticism is rather Buddhist than Christian, for Christianity has 
been for at least sixteen centuries a dogmatic and practical religion. 
Resolve religion into mere Spiritism—and it is of small consequence 
what precise form it takes, be it Nirvana, Telepathy, Yoghism, or 
Lamaism. A bare spiritual Theism into which so many types of 
Christianity are dissolving is an Eastern, not a Western conception ; 
its purest type is to be found in the Hast, not in the West; and it 
can serve civilisation hereafter only amongst Eastern, and not 
amongst Western populations. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


DARWINISM IN POLITICS. 


Neakrty thirty years ago, a few Positivists pnblished a book on the 
foreign policy of England. It dealt with the constitution of Western 
Europe, with the alliance then firmly established between France 
and England, with the British claim to dominion of the sea, with 
our relations with India, China, and Japan, and lastly with our 
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contact with uncivilised races. The book was criticised; but the 
criticism was not all unfavourable. It achieved some practical 
results. Positivists found willing and energetic co-operators in their 
protests against atrocious cruelties to negroes in Jamaica. They 
joined with Bright and Cobden, but on widely different principles, 
in resisting war with China; which was then in the throes of the 
Tai-ping rebellion, and offered to ambitious Anglo-Indians a 
promising field for annexation. From all meetings of workmen, 
their views on these and the like questions met with enthusiastic 
response. The case being now quite otherwise, it seems worth 
while to ask ourselves the reason why. It is said that Englishmen 
never know when they are beaten. If this were true, it would show 
courage; but not the best kind of courage, for that is to admit the 
fact of defeat, to find the reason for it, and so fore-warned and 
fore-armed to make ready for a new struggle with better weapons. 
Positivists will do well frankly to admit that for the present their 
hopes of seeing satisfactory relations established with foreign nations, 
civilised or barbarous, have received a very severe check. An excep- 
tion may be made in the case of China, who notwithstanding a long 
series of outrageous attacks partially neutralised by the unselfish 
heroism of Gordon, has shown herself able, as we foretold that she 
would be able, to defend her independence, and who now offers us 
a cheap defence against Russia. Everywhere else, in Burma, in 
Beloochistan, in New Guinea, above all in Africa, East, West, North, 
and South, there has been aggression, annexation, and what follows 
annexation, an enormous increase of our navy, accompanied by 
increasing danger of war with our great naval rival. Forty years 
ago, not merely were we at peace with France, but there was a 
very effective Anglo-French alliance, which though subject to 
occasional shocks, yet remained on the whole, intact, till our fatal 
occupation of Egypt. This alliance has long since disappeared, and 
a Russo-French alliance has taken its place. 

Why and how has this change come about? The political stages 
of it are not difficult to trace. The Italian war of 1859-60 roused 
German jealousies of France. These jealousies found a partial issue 
in the combination of Austria and Prussia against Denmark a few 
years later. The Schleswig-Holstein triumph was speedily followed 
by the quarrel between the victors, ending in the union of North 
Germany under Prussia. After Konigratz, war with France became 
certain. The occupation of French provinces by German troops 
became and still remains the most prominent and obvious source 
of European disorder, as the editor of this Review has repeatedly 
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pointed out. Since then the manhood of continental Europe has 
turned half its ploughshares into swords. England, flattering herself 
that she could stand apart and under the shelter of Franco-German 
rivalry, found an African empire unassailed, is being driven to an 
inordinate increase of her navy in face of a declining trade, of ruined 
agriculture, of an unexampled crowding of half-instructed and 
dissatisfied masses in large towns, of Irish disaffection, of systematic 
propagation of the Socialist Utopia. These are some of the most 
obvious conditions which are now disheartening such political 
observers as are not convinced of the omnipotence of Parliaments, 
be they ever so democratic, to provide effective remedies for social 
evils. 

These, however, are the outward symptoms only. The egoistic 
factors in man’s life are constant quantities, or nearly so. Un- 
scrupulous politicians, mercantile adventurers of the Phoenician type, 
men greedy for blood and pillage, whether within or without the 
limits of law, have abounded before, and may abound again. Pro- 
gress is not uniform; and the sooner we recognise this elementary 
truth of social dynamic the better it will be for us. There have 
been Nimrods and Attilas, Phoenician and Norse pirates, Elizabethan 
and Spanish buccaneers, at frequent intervals in the world’s history. 
And the hunters of Matabele are only worse than these because they 
carry bishops along with them, and clothe their atrocities with the 
cant of civilisation. But though passions and instincts of this sort are 
constant factors in human affairs, they are not always dominant factors. 
To use a biological expression, they are sometimes inhibited by other 
influences. Christianity was such an influence when St. Ambrose 
drove Theodosius from his church because of the massacre of Thessa- 
lonica, or when St. Bernard denounced the persecution of the Jews 
in the third crusade. It had changed its character in the 16th 
century when the Mexican and Peruvian kingdoms were destroyed 
under the pretext of promoting it; and it become nugatory as a 
public force in the nineteenth, when an Archbishop of Canterbury 
could advise his clergy to refrain from denouncing the opium trade, 
when missionaries are paving the way for the importation into 
Eastern and Southern Africa of every vice of Western civilisation; 
and when all religious parties, so Mr. Cecil Rhodes on January 6 of 
this year assured the people of Cape Town, could approve of the 
extermination of the Matabele. Christianity regarded as a force 
operative on private life and conduct, is not dead—very far from it. 
In this respect, though far from being all that its supporters claim, 
it has a long future before it. But as a force determining the 
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collective action of States its vitality is gone. Tooked at from the 
political side, the stronghold of Theism is no Jonger in the Christian 
world, but in the Mahommedan. And it is precisely against Mahom- 
medanism that every section of the European invaders of Africa, 
missionaries, merchants, and military adventurers, are now agreed to 
fight. 

It remains nevertheless true that men are not governed on the 
whole by their baser interests. They are governed in the long run 
by ideas, though Englishmen of all nations in the world are the 
slowest to believe it. One of their superiorities to the rest of the 
world consists, they think, in their conviction that theory has very 
little to do with practice. We all of us know and meet every day of 
our lives the man who says, ‘‘ All that is very well in theory; but I 
am a practical man, and”’—we know the rest. Such a man is not 
wholly wrong. No theory is convertible into practice by a stroke of 
the pen. On the other hand, he is never wholly right. Men cannot 
do without a theory, whether they are conscious or not of holding it. 
Scornful rejection of theory as an agent in human affairs means very 
often blind acceptance of a false theory—in other words, slavery to 
prejudice. 

It would sound paradoxical, for instance, to class the appearance 
in 1859 of Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of Species” as among important political 
events. Yet it is not difficult to see that not even the war for Italian 
independence which began in that year can rival it in the importance 
of its results, when these are fairly measured. 

By those who have not given much attention to the subject, 
Darwin is looked at as the originator of the view that the various 
species of plants and animals branched out from a common stock by 
gradual processes, as opposed to the view that they arose suddenly 
by special acts of creative power. This, however, is very wide of 
the mark. Educated men (I am speaking here not of the literary 
culture given at our public schools and at Oxford which sometimes 
usurps the name of education, but of something very different) had 
long ago given up the notion that lions and tigers rose up one fine 
morning out of the ground in the way described by Milton. volu- 
tion as opposed to Creation is at least as old as the middle of the last 
century. Buffon, Lamarck, Oken, Von Baer, the poet Gothe had 
systematically advocated the principle, though the mode in which 
it worked remained to them a matter of great doubt. The hypothesis 
of Lamarck, which is now being actively discussed, was not generally 
accepted by naturalists. It was in this state of the scientific opinion 
that Darwin and Wallace propounded their view of the particular 
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way in which evolution took place, founded on the population-theory 
of Malthus. 

I am not now discussing the validity of this hypothesis. The 
point to which I am calling attention is the extreme rapidity with 
which it has been applied to the solution of political and social 
problems. Let us take one or two instances. In the Daily Chronicle 
of December 4th there is a report of a conversation with Dr. Wallace 
on the question of the emancipation of women. The conversation 
was long and interesting, and it would not be fair to condense it into 
two or three sentences. Dr. Wallace looks forward, as Positivists do, 
to a reformed humanity. He considers that when women are abso- 
lutely free from all legal and social restrictions due to the “accident 
of sex,” and when the excess of female over male population is 
reversed, not by killing off women but by taking greater care of the 
lives of men, then the emancipated women of the future—being more 
free than at present not to marry, and having more men to choose 
from—‘‘ may be trusted to reject idle, selfish, and worthless suitors,”’ 
who will thus be left without progeny. ‘‘The method by which the 
animal and vegetable worlds have been improved and developed, 
has been through weeding out. The survival of the fittest is 
really the extinction of the unfit, . . .. in order to cleanse Society 
of the unfit we must give to woman the power of selection 
in marriage.’ I need not say I am not discussing Mr. Wallace’s 
views on the position of women. I am calling attention to the 
way in which a biological hypothesis, proved or unproved, is made 
to do duty as a guide in a very complicated sociological problem. 
Take another instance. I was reading the other day a pamphlet on 
vaccination, in which the writer is contesting the expediency of 
compulsory infantile vaccination. He observes, ‘‘We must re- 
member that it is the delicate, the weak, and the careless that 
chiefly suffer from small-pox, and that a general law removing 
the liability from these is promoting the survival of the unfit.” 
Here we have exactly the same crude attempt to use a theory, 
intended by its authors as an explanation of certain facts of natural 
history, as a key to a political problem of considerable difficulty. 

These two instances may suffice to illustrate the wide and varied 
application of the competitive theory of Evolution to matters of 
politics and ethics. We need not be surprised then at the influence 
exercised by the theory when it seems to flatter strong interests and 
selfish passions. In recent dealings with Oriental nations, and above 
all with African tribes it has been operative in a very marked way. 
Not of course that the bands of civilised marauders who have been 
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indulging in wholesale pillage and assassination south of the Zambesi, 
trouble themselves about Mr. Darwin’s hypotheses. Gold and land are 
what they want: the rest is leather and prunella. The way in which 
the Darwinian theory works is to inhibit the restraining influences at 
home. The white race, it is said and thought, are ‘fitter’ than the 
black race. It is the course of nature that the lower race should be 
extinguished, and the superior survive. Such is the reasoning which, 
consciously or unconsciously, produces in the minds of good men a 
certain degree of acquiescence, sometimes even active approval of 
wholesale assassination of brave savages with the scientific appliances 
of modern warfare. That Darwin and many of his followers were 
humane men is not to the point. Malthus was well-known to be a 
man of great personal kindliness; but the cruel use made of his 
theory in administration of the Poor Law and in systematic in- 
difference to all efforts to improve the condition of the poor is 
notorious. 

In considering the Darwinian position from the social point of 
view, two points must be carefully distinguished. First, the 
hypothesis may be valid for plants and the lower animals, and yet 
be inapplicable, or only partially applicable, to human affairs. Or, 
secondly, it may be a very incomplete hypothesis even in its own 
sphere of natural history. Both these points must be reserved for 
further consideration. J. H. Brrvezs. 


DE, M.O-C: REAL CY: 


To view institutions apart from their history and their environment, 
to consider the machinery of government without taking account of 
its informing spirit, the circumstances to which it owes its growth, and 
the thoughts and feelings of those by whom it is to be exercised, is a 
method now happily falling into a well deserved contempt. Nor is it 
any longer held to be useful to ask what form of government is the 
most perfect, since perfection in government consists rather in a 
general harmony between institutions and environment, than in con- 
formity to some fixed type, the artificial creation of absolute reason ; 
nor can this harmony subsist in an environment for ever changing 
without continued adaptation and development. The government that 
is well suited to the needs of one century may be ill suited to those of 
the next, and institutions which sprung from the highest wisdom and 
the widest sympathies of which mankind was capable may become 
in the rigour of old age the chosen refuge of all that is narrow and 
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obscurantist. Yet when in any age a system has grown up which 
fairly represents its aspirations and satisfies its life, that system with 
the mass of mankind becomes the touchstone by which all others are 
tried. It may even happeu that political institutions radically dif- 
ferent from those existing become almost inconceivable, as in medieval 
times when the constitutions of oriental and Mahometan States were 
described in the terms of Feudal usage. It is therefore scarcely a 
matter for surprise that in modern times, in spite of the spread of a 
relative and historical method, Democracy should be spoken of as 
the last word of political wisdom and the absolute criterion of good 
government. Much more surprising is it to find that, irritated by 
democratic absurdities, some of the exponents of the historic method 
themselves adopt on this subject the ways of their adversaries, and 
indulge in sweeping and absolute condemnation. It will, perhaps, 
be worth our while to consider out of what circumstances democratic 
government arose, what are its advantages and its dangers, how far 
it has been justified by events, and what is its real place and meaning 
in the history of civilisation. 

And first we may notice that modern Democracy, unlike that of 
the ancient world, does not imply direct government by the people. 
The citizens of the small states of Greece might assemble to take 
measures for the ordering of the commonwealth, but it would pass 
the wit of man to bring together the sovereign people of England 
or France. The Plébiscite is discredited, and the Referendum has 
not yet been seriously proposed in any great nation. What Demo- 
cracy means now is not direct government by the people, but the 
choice of governors and legislators—a choice practically limited to 
the nominees of the organised political parties. 

Democracy is essentially an incident of the great revolutionary 
transition of the last two thousand years—is itself a transitional 
stage between succession by birth, the distinguishing mark of a 
Theocracy, and succession by merit which has long been the aspira- 
tion of the modern world. It was, indeed, claimed for succession 
by birth that, by ensuring a fit training from earliest youth, it was 
the best way of securing the due fulfilment of all functions; and 
it has been claimed for Democracy that, by giving the appointment 
to power into the hands of those who would suffer by its abuse, the 
enlightened self-interest of the voters would lead to a wise choice ; 
but the more progressive part of mankind has long come to believe 
that real progress is incompatible with the first, while experience has 
shown that good government is by no means a necessary result of the 
second. The mass of voters for the most part ignorant of the course 
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of social development, and with little means of gauging a capacity 
for affairs, choose best when some great cause or great personality 
has aroused a generous enthusiasm, choose not very badly when party 
spirit, whatever its evils, has at least kept up some interest in public 
life, choose worst of all when in the absence of party questions 
indifference reigns supreme. We know well that nations in great 
crises often rise to unexpected heights of devotion, but against 
ignorance and apathy enlightened self-interest wars in vain. 

Nevertheless, Democracy, like all widespread institutions, has its 
roots in the necessities of the situation, and is a necessary though 
passing phase in the evolution of Society. In an age of ordered 
progress, when the bases and ends of social union, the aim of govern- 
ment, and the standard of morals are matters of general agreement, 
and the various elements of society advance in harmony, differences 
_ Of opinion, when not due to purely personal considerations, can only 
spring from disputes as to the practical applications of recognised 
principles. Such a state of agreement as to principles the progress 
of science has already introduced into many departments of thought, 
and when it is reached in sociology and ethic the revolutionary era 
will draw to a close, and merit, not opinion, will become the test of 
fitness for office. And for testing fitness Democracy has no special 
ability. It is those who have spent their life in the work that can 
best recognise the good workman. In such a state of society the 
choice of officials tends to fall into the hands of those who are them- 
selves versed in affairs, subject to the control of an organised public 
opinion—powerful as it can only be when it rests on a common 
doctrine and a common education. 

But in a revolutionary period other considerations come to the 
front. Opinion becomes of the first importance. Amid general 
divergence as to the rate at which and direction in which society 
should move, personal merit and ability become secondary. Better 
to go with the worst driver along the road you wish than to go with 
the best whose skill only takes you the further from your destination. 
To the opponent of coercion, the more skilful the coercionist, the 
worse the minister. It is in such circumstances that Democracy 
arises, requiring divergence of opinion and party organisation for its 
due working—assuredly not a means of reaching the millenium, but 
a rough and mechanical way of securing that the governors shall be 
in sympathy with the majority of the governed, growing up in 
revolutionary times when the various elements of society move at 
different rates, and it becomes necessary to keep the rulers from 
getting too far in front of or behind the ruled, to keep the legislators 
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in touch with those who are to live under their laws, and without whose 
good will and co-operation government and law become of no avail. 
Democracy, then, is the product of an environment in which 
opinion is more important than ability, and what a statesman will do 
than the way in which he will do it. And with the advent of a 
recognition of social and moral science, it will pass away and be 
gathered to the many other systems that have each served their 
turn and ministered to the temporary necessities of Humanity. 
8S. H. Swinry. 


POSITIVISM AND PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


Wirn few exceptions, Positivists are in favour of Home Rule for 
Ireland, and have accepted the successive and ever varying proposals 
for legislation to that end which have been made by Mr. Gladstone. 
Like those who follow Mr. Gladstone’s political fortunes, but from 
yery different motives, they do not care overmuch what sort of Home 
Rule they get, for unlike these they desire the complete separation of 
Ireland from England, which the managers of Mr. Gladstone’s party 
know their supporters, who care little for or actually dislike Home 
Rule, are not yet prepared to accept. Positivists do not conceal from 
themselves that Irish agitation would not be abated by the passage 
of any such measure of Home Rule as that proposed by Mr. Glad- 
stone, which they regard as only the beginning of the end they hope 
to see. Their attitude in the matter is perfectly consistent and their 
sincerity unquestionable, though no doubt they have a very natural 
desire to witness the fulfilment of Comte’s prediction as to the speedy 
separation of Ireland from England. 

It is to this prediction of Auguste Comte that I wish for a moment 
to draw attention. I need hardly say I have no pretension to 
expound any part of Comte’s philosophy, but the following passage, 
which will be found on page 338 of Mr. Congreve’s translation of the 
‘Catechism of Positive Religion,” seems very explicit. I quote all 
that appears to bear directly on the question : 

“The gradual break up of the colonial system since the inde- 
pendence of America is in reality only the first step towards a final 
disruption of all the overgrown kingdoms which arose on the dissolu- 
tion of the Catholic bond of Union. Ultimately the normal extent of 
the States of the Western World will be much the same as that of 
Tuscany, Belgium, and Holland at the present time. Sicily, Sardinia, 
etc., will soon follow. A population of one to three millions at the 
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average rate of one hundred per square mile is the best limit for 
States which are really free. For the term free is only applicable to 
States the parts of which coalesce of their own free will without any 
violence from the instinctive sense of a real genuine community of 
interest. The continuance of peace in Western Europe will dispel 
all serious fear of foreign invasion, and even of a coalition for retro- 
grade purposes. As a consequence there will soon be a general 
feeling that it is desirable by peaceful means to bring about the 
dissolution of all factitious aggregates, for there will be for the future 
no real justification for them. Before the end of the nineteenth 
century the French Republic will of its own free will break up into 
seventeen independent republics, each comprising five of the existing 
departments. Ireland will ere long separate from England. This 
will lead to the rupture of the artificial bonds which now unite 
Scotland and even Wales with England proper. All the States which 
are now too large will undergo a similar process, so that at the 
opening of the next century Portugal and Ireland, granting they 
remain entire, will be the largest republics of the West.” 

The prophecy in the above very remarkable passage of the break- 
ing up into smaller communities of the then existing states has, as we 
know, not been fulfilled. On the contrary the whole course of events 
since it was uttered has flowed in an opposite direction. It may well be, 
that at some future time the states of Europe as at present constituted, 
will split up into smaller ones: there can be no objection to any one 
holding such a theory, provided he does no violence to the present, in 
attempting to bring about its fulfillment: but for the last fifty years, 
the tendency has been in Europe and elsewhere towards aggregation 
and not towards separation. But on reference to the passage quoted 
above, we find that Comte’s opinion on this point seems to depend on 
the belief he held that wars had come to an end in Europe and 
that the necessity for large states had in consequence passed away. 
Well, we all know that in this too he was mistaken. Wars have 
been frequent in the last half of this century. The science of war is 
now more studied than ever it was before, its implements have become 
infinitely more deadly, and there are now under arms in Kurope more 
soldiers than ever there were at the height of Napoleon’s career. 
There are few who do not fear that Europe is on the eve of the most 
tremendous struggle of the age. Under these circumstances and 
considering that the assumption on which Comte’s predictions were 
based was a mistaken one, it seems a not uninteresting speculation 
what should be the attitude of Positivists on this question and what 
authority should be claimed for an opinion put forth under an 
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erroneous impression. Do Positivists for instance feel any confidence 
that the master would to day propose the division of France into 
seventeen separate independent republics, even though France is 
perhaps the one nation in Europe which could disband its armies 
without fear and enter boldly into the paths of peace: France which 
is the main, I had almost written the only, hindrance to a peaceful 
solution. Zempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in wlis. There are 
probably some Positivists who have felt great difficulties in accepting 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish proposals, which they see have been put 
forward solely in the interests of his own ambition. They see that 
Treland has of late years made considerable progress in material 
prosperity, and could be governed without difficulty if her affairs 
ceased to be made the sport of political parties. They see that Ireland 
is very far from being unanimous in demanding Home Rule, and that 
the House of Lords represents correctly the opinion of England, while 
thy believe that such a Bill as passed the House of Commons the 
other day would if it became law fan into flame the dying embers of 
racial, religious, and social animosities. Those who may hold such 
views and who honour the name of Auguste Comte would be pleased 
if they might think that this change in the relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland, which seems to them so needless, the immediate 
effect of which would be to throw Ireland into disorder and confusion, 
the ultimate effect of which is so uncertain, which is opposed by most 
Englishmen and by a very large proportion of Irishmen, is not to 
be regarded as an article of Positive faith. 

The opinions incidentally expressed above as to the danger to 
the peace of Europe from French restlessness are in such entire 
opposition to Professor Beesly’s remarks in the annual address of 
January Ist, 1892, at Newton Hall (printed in the second num- 
ber of this Review), that it seems only respectful and courteous 
to Professor Beesly that, without attempting any general criticism of 
his address, a few words should be said in justification of them. 
Professor Beesly is dealing with the question of Militarism in Europe 
and says that we can put our finger on the cause of it: the seizure of 
Alsace-Lorraine by Germany in 1870. Now surely this is far too 
narrow. In the first place the present state of things, which we all 
deplore, does not depend entirely on the enmity of France and 
Germany, aud that again does not owe its origin or continuance 
entivcly to the matter of Alsace-Lorraine. The question seems to 
me a far more complex one and cannot be answered as Professor 
Beesly has answered it. There is not a soldier the more in France 
to-day on account of Alsace-Lorraine, nor: is the probability of war 
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between France and Germany the greater because those provinces 
have been lost to France. It might even be argued that it was less, 
as France would be the stronger for them and so much the more 
ready to begin hostilities. Had they never been seized by Germany 
France would still be as actively preparing her revenge for her 
defeat in 1870, for the loss of that primacy in Europe, whatever that 
may be, which Professor Beesly is willing to concede to her, for her 
diminished prestige, for her tarnished military laurels. Did the loss 
of Alsace-Lorraine send France to Tunis, Tonquin, Dahomey, and 
Siam, and arouse in her that desire for Colonial extension with which 
apparently she is now fired? The fact is, and it is none the less a 
fact because it is very generally admitted, that France is now again, 
as she has been so often before, a menace to the peace of Europe. 
She is proud of her ‘fine army,” and longs to use it. At this 
moment Italy and England are perhaps in almost as much danger 
from French aggression as is Germany. When France is prostrate 
Europe is at peace, and there is none to make England afraid, for 
she is the only enemy we have in Kurope. With the revival of 
French power must revive the anxieties of England. It is not easy 
to understand how at any time Englishmen should think they had 
cause to breathe more freely because France had regained the power 
to attack them. I am happy to be able to agree with Professor 
Beesly that we should avoid if possible giving any cause of offence 
to our powerful and excitable neighbour, and that it is clearly to our 
interest to come to an early understanding with France about Egypt, 
though, as a prominent Frenchman has recently reminded his 
countrymen, their anger and jealousy in this matter of Egypt are 
unreasonable, for it would be difficult to say in what way we have 
wronged them. Epwarp L. Harrison. 


PrASR A G TieAeP HS: 


Mr. Epwarp Harrtson’s opinions on Ireland and France differ, as he 
admits, from those of most English Positivists. But I willingly 
insert his article because it affords an opportunity for correcting the 
common impression that Positivists must necessarily agree on 
questions of practical politics. Mr. Edward Harrison himself seems 
to be half afraid that his co-religionists may excommunicate him 
because he is an Unionist, and approves of the objects of the ‘Triple 
Alliance. Positive philosophy lays down general principles; it does 
not and cannot frame rules to fit every special case that may 
arise. The decision in each particular case is for the practical 
politician. It will depend not only on his acceptance of the general 
indications furnished by positive theories, but on the estimate he 
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forms of facts; and this, again, will be more or less affected by his 
idiosyncracy and circumstances. Universal rules cannot but be 
valuable to the practical politician, as the only means of avoiding an 
indefinite vacillation; but they can never relieve him from the 
necessity and responsibility of estimating the facts in each case by 
the light of his own judgment. In other words, even Positivists must 
be content to differ sometimes in practical politics. Eprror. 


When the deputation to the Colonial Office on 14th December 
remonstrated against the claim of the Chartered Trading Company 
to seize a vast tract of Africa by right of conquest, and to treat it as 
its own private property, Lord Ripon quite warmly denied that any 
such claim had been made, or would be listened to by the Govern- 
ment, if it were made, Within a week or two the telegraph reported 
language of Mr. Rhodes loudly, and even with menaces, asserting 
that claim almost in the very words used by the deputation. We 
were told, before the House adjourned, that everything was now 
being satisfactorily arranged, that the Company and Her Majesty’s 
representatives quite understood each other, and that ‘‘ due provision 
was being made for the interests of the native population.” In 
other words, the Company have claimed a vast territory as their 
private property by right of conquest; the Imperial Government has 
been afraid to refuse that claim; and it has satisfied its conscience by 
requiring certain bits as ‘‘reserves”’ for the conquered natives, much 
as the Indians had ‘‘ reserves’? in Dakotah, with the result we all 
know. All has happened exactly as was stated in the December and 
January numbers of this review—the central government of this 
so-called Empire has connived at a trading company engaging in a 
serious war of conquest; it has submitted to their claim that their 
conquest—larger than an European kingdom —is their private 
property ; and it boasts that it will prevent the conquered people 
being made technically slaves, and will secure them patches of land 
to live upon. Freprric Harrison. 
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Ir we were in the habit of measuring the progress of Positivism by 
the number of persons coming forward to profess their complete and 
avowed acceptance of its doctrines, neither the past, nor any other 
year since it has been preached in this country, could afford us much 
encouragement. Judged by that test, there is probably no religious 
sect, however irrational or extravagant its tenets, which would not 
leave us far behind. 

We do not reckon ourselves to be a sect. Neither those who 
attend our meetings, nor those who in any way co-operate with us 
are called on to subscribe any articles of belief, or satisfy any test of 
membership. There does not even exist any list of members or any- 
thing approaching to it, unless it be the list of subscribers to our 
funds, who are not all Positivists, or address books containing the 
names of persons who have put themselves into communication with 
us, and expressed more or less sympathy with our efforts. Though 
such spontaneous communications are welcomed, no one, I will venture 
to say, has ever been pressed or even asked to join us. We never con- 
ceal our opinions. We are always ready to explain and discuss them. 
But no pains have ever been taken to make a proselyte. I dare 
say there are dozens of persons in this room now who have attended 
here for months and years and have never been so much as spoken to. 
We do not look on other religions as pernicious. We have not got to 
rescue souls from the wrath to come. We are, therefore, under no 
obligation to proselytise. 

This reserve, so little practised by theological sects, has perhaps 
caused our attitude to be misunderstood. It may have been thought 
that we repel all adhesion which is not absolute and complete. It is 
not so. The number of helpers being so small, we value sympathy 
and co-operation of every degree. And as those who furnish it are 
often more or less cut oif, by reason of their opinions, from that 
fellowship and communion with others who are like-minded, which is 
among the chief privileges of belonging to a religious body, we would 
make up the loss to them, as far as we can, by such fellowship and 
communion as we can offer here. 
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It is not, however, by the numbers of the little group which meets 
in this room that we measure the growth and spread of Positivism. 
We derive greater satisfaction from seeing our doctrines permeating 
and leavening English thought and life. Such progress does not lose 
any of its value in our eyes when we cannot trace it to Newton Hall— 
perhaps not even to any acquaintance with the teaching of Comte. 
There are clergymen who manage to preach Positivist sermons on 
Biblical texts. It can hardly, one would think, be done without some 
strain on their sincerity, especially if it is accompanied, as it sometimes 
is, with sneers at Comte and depreciation of his work. Still, we 
would regard such teachers as St. Paul regarded similar teachers in 
his day. ‘‘ Some,” he says, “‘ preach Christ even of envy and strife; 
and some also of good will. The one preach Christ of contention, 
but the other of love. What then? Whether in pretence, or in 
truth, Christ is preached; and I therein do rejoice, yea and will 
rejoice.” Although we look forward with the fullest confidence to 
the ultimate triumph of our faith, we do not conceal from ourselves 
that the little movement we are so feebly carrying on may not be 
destined to have much to do with that triumph. We must go on 
working in the best way we know, and leave the result to the future. 

In France, the birthplace and headquarters of Positivism, there is 
perhaps even less of cohesion and organisation in the movement than 
there is here. Our leader, M. Laffitte, has always been keenly alive 
to the danger of assuming a sectarian attitude. It is instructive to 
observe that his success has been much greater than ours. Positivism 
is now the dominant form of thought in France. I doubt whether it 
would be possible to name any contemporary leader of thought in 
that country with a reputation and an influence equal to that of 
M. Laffitte. Auguste Comte, writing in 1854, thought that in another 
ten or fifteen years the rulers of France, though they would hardly 
be Positivists, yet would be so impressed with the value of his 
political and social doctrines that they would spontaneously consult 
him and listen to his advice. As to time he was mistaken. Another 
generation was destined to pass before his doctrine had made such 
way—a generation which has grown up under the teaching of his 
successor, M. Laffitte. But we may say that Comte’s anticipation is 
now fully justified. Several of the present French ministers have 
strong sympathy with Positivism; two, indeed, are complete and 
avowed Positivists; and their relations with M. Laffitte are such as 
would have quite satisfied Comte. In acquiring this wide influence 
as well as in his masterly completion of work which Comte sketched 
out but did not live to execute, M. Laffitte, in my opinion, has better 
served our cause than if he had spent his time in ministering to a 
little congregration of adepts in Rue Monsieur le Prince. The result 
is that, though its cohesion is loose and its organisation very slight 
Positivism is to-day a power in France. : 

Do not, however, let me be supposed to mean that a movement 
like ours stands in no need of definite adhesions and organised effort. 
J am afraid there are many persons who come here week after week 
and year after year, who agree thoroughly with what they hear and 
wish well to.cur cause, and yet have never stirred a finger to help us. 


Thev do nothing to spread the cpinicrs they share, they do pot con- 
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tribute a penny to our very insufficient funds, they do not even make 
themselves known to us. I would put it to them to consider whether 
this is a very. worthy attitude. Ought they to be content to receive 
all we have to give and to render no service in return? No man is 
any the better for believing aright if he does not carry on his belief 
into action. ‘Be ye doers of the word,’ says St. James, “and not 


hearers only, deceiving your own selves;” that is to say, thinking 
yourselves the better for your mere enlightenment. 
Il. 


Two years ago, when I was commissioned to give the address on 
this anniversary, I drew attention to the causes of modern militarism. 
Hverything I said then seems to me to have received confirmation 
from the course of events. The storm has not yet burst, but the 
clouds are blacker than ever. I pointed out that England, as much as 
any other country, was drifting towards war, by reason of her iniqui- 
tous occupation of Egypt. My warning met with much derision in 
the newspapers. ‘‘The Triple Alliance,” it was said, ‘‘is our security; 
we need not trouble ourselves about the ill-humour of France.” 

Will anyone say that, now? Does the Triple Alliance really 
exist? It has so completely ruined Italy that she is no longer 
worth counting as one of its members. Her treasury is empty. 
Taxation is crushing. Her army is unfit to take the field. At 
least one of her provinces presents an exact parallel to Ireland. 
The people of Sicily have never acquiesced in their subjugation by 
their northern neighbours, and the rebellion, always smouldering, 
has now broken out in several places. As for Austria, she has 
several Irelands on her hands, the most dangerous being Bohemia, 
because the more ardent home-rulers in Bohemia are looking to 
Russia for assistance. Germany herself is no longer the pillar of 
strength that she was in Bismarck’s time. Though the Army Bill 
has been carried by a narrow majority in the Reichstag, a large 
majority of the people voted against it at the elections, and there 
are many signs among the smaller States of the Empire of growing 
discontent with the domination of Prussia. 

Such is the condition of the ‘Triple Alliance, the edifice built up 
by the maleficent genius of Bismarck. It is visibly falling to pieces. 
We see the rifts and hear the cracks that give warning of its 
approaching disruption. There was in truth never any good reason 
to expect that the three powers would fight our battles if we were 
attacked by France. At the present moment there is much reason 
to fear that in order to divert danger from themselves they would 
gladly promise neutrality to our assailants, perhaps even assistance. 

In my address two years ago, while taking note of a recent 
declaration of Mr. Gladstone’s in favour of early retirement from 
Egypt, I expressed no confidence that he would take any steps in 
that direction if he returned to office. The declaration I allude to 
was made in September, 1891. Within a year the change of Ministry 
came. Lord Rosebery took the Foreign Office, having obtained, as 
was generally believed, a pledge from Mr. Gladstone that Lord 
Salisbury’s Egyptian policy should remain unaltered. And in fact 
our hold of Egypt has not been loosened but tightened, and not even 
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a pretence is now made of treating our occupation as other than per- 
manent. I further ventured to predict that sooner or later France 
would summon us to quit Egypt on pain of war. That summons 
may now be expected at any moment. The French fleet in the 
Mediterranean is now stronger than ours. A Russian squadron has 
already arrived there, and there is nothing but a treaty to prevent 
it being reinforced from the Black Sea. 

Seventy-eight years of unexampled safety and prosperity have 
bred in the English people an incapacity for comprehending that our 
fortune can ever change. All other nations are accustomed to believe 
that their safety depends on the course they may adopt. England 
alone pursues an inverse way of reasoning. She has come to look on 
the continuance of her security and prosperity as an axiom, and from 
that preposterous axiom to infer that no policy she may adopt can be 
attended with danger. Absorbed in schemes of aggrandisement in 
distant continents, her eyes intently fixed on Central Asia and Central 
Africa, she does not see the nations of Europe gathering round her in 
menacing concert, each with some grudge to wreck, and adjourning 
their quarrels with one another till they have divided a booty so 
tempting and so ill-guarded. J am reminded of the terrible warning 
given by the Hebrew prophet to his countrymen, ‘‘ All ye beasts of 
the field, come to devour ; yea all ye beasts in the forest. His watch- 
men are blind: they are all ignorant; they are dumb dogs; they 
cannot bark; sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber. Yea, they are 
greedy dogs which can never have enough, and they are shepherds 
that cannot understand: they all look to their own way, every one 
for his gain, from his quarter. Come ye, say they, I will fetch wine, 
and we will fill ourselves with strong drink; and to-morrow shall be 
as this day, and much more abundant.” This is the temper of 
England and these are her prospects in the year that begins to-day. 
When a nation has arrived at such a pitch of infatuation and fool- 
hardiness, she is beyond any teaching except the stern lesson of 
adversity. 

I do not underrate the importance of the victory obtained for 
the principle of Home Rule in the House of Commons. But I 
am inclined to doubt whether the Irish and genuine English Home- 
rulers would not have acted more wisely if they had begun by 
refusing all support to Mr. Gladstone unless he pledged himself to 
evacuate Egypt. Of course he would then have fallen before a 
vote of No Confidence, whether he gave the pledge or refused it; 
and I dare say the Tories would have been now in power. But I 
adhere to the opinion I expressed two years ago that the Irish and 
Egyptian questions hang together; and that until the Liberals have 
learnt to do justice to Egypt, they will be found unwilling to give 


end any measure of Home Rule which can be expected to content 
er. 


ITT: 


The unhealthy relations between employers and employed have in 
the past year been more conspicuous than ever. The special circum- 
stances that distinguish present labour troubles from those of the 
middle part of the century are two—the growing influence of Socialist 
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theories, and the political power which democratic changes have given 
to the wage-earning class. Each of these factors deserves our serious 
consideration. 

The rise of Socialism in England is very recent. At the time of 
the insurrection of the Commune in Paris there were no English 
Socialists, certainly none of any note. All the Socialists in the 
London branch of the famous International were foreigners. Things 
were still in the same condition in 1881, when the meetings were 
held which resulted in the formation of the Social Democratic 
Federation. I was present at those meetings. They were very small. 
I do not think that any of those who started that Federation knew 
what they were about, with the exception of Mr. Hyndman, or had 
any definite ideas on social questions. There has arisen since the 
less thorough-going and less systematic knot of educated persons 
who call themselves the Fabian Society. Social Democrats, Fabians, 
and Socialists of every shade and degree, though growing in num- 
bers, are still few in proportion to our population. But the facts 
they deal with are such as interest everyone, whether he theorises 
about them or not. They interest the poor man most of all. There 
are many questions of government, foreign policy, finance, military 
preparation, which are of great importance to him. But they do not 
directly or obviously affect him. They are distant from his personal 
observation. But the wages he earns, the hours he works, the amount of 
necessaries and comforts he can command—these are the objects of 
his constant anxiety. And when these are not satisfactory, though 
his discontent may not take any systematic shape, yet there it is. 
The cup may run over at any moment, suddenly and without much 
warning. 

The world is full of evils and wrongs. But they are not all 
equally general or equally obvious. The inequalities in natural 
conditions are painful and glaring. A minority of the community— 
and no inconsiderable minority either—are living with every comfort ; 
some of them puzzled to find new ways of indulging their love of 
luxury and magnificence; others imitating them as well as their 
means will permit; some quite idle, others working hard or easily 
according to their tastes and aims. And on the other side are the 
large majority, earning their daily bread by hard and mostly 
monotonous work, with hardly any leisure for rest or recreation, or 
seeing their families, or cultivation, with cramped and unhealthy 
homes, with no resource to meet sickness, and liable at any time, 
through no fault, to drop into a still lower stratum, in which all 
their evils are aggravated, and there is a chronic state of half star- 
vation, filth, and disease. Some say it is getting better. Others 
think it is getting worse. For my part, I have no doubt things are 
better, and much better, than when I was a boy—that is, before the 
Factory Acts and Free Trade. But what does that matter if, rela- 
tively to their wants and desires, workmen are worse off than they 
were then, which I suspect is the case? The man who has learnt to 
expect a meat diet and does not get it is relatively worse off than the 
man who has been accustomed to a diet of bread and potatoes and 
does get it. The average working man of the present day has a 
higher standard of subsistence and comfort than his father had. 
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To fall below it is misery to him, though absolutely he may be no 
worse off than his father was. We may be certain that when there 
are theorists to tell him that these evils are remediable, he will listen 
to them sooner or later. The Socialists tell him they are remediable. 
So do the Positivists. Every one else tells him it cannot be helped. 

Auguste Comte long ago drew attention to two economic laws 
which are the basis of man’s material progress; (1) that each in- 
dividual can produce more than he consumes; (2) that products can 
be preserved for a longer time than is necessary to reproduce them. 
These truths were obscured and thrust out of sight by the supposed 
demonstration of Malthus, that population tended to outrun sub- 
sistence. That difficulty might conceivably arise in a comparatively 
small area cut off from the rest of the world. Bad laws were bringing 
England into that condition before 1846. Bad laws have kept por- 
tions of Ireland in that state even in our own time. But, apart from 
such very exceptional and unnecessary cases, neither our own nor 
any past time has ever witnessed such a thing as over-population 
anywhere. It is a bugbear of the economists, reasoning deductively, 
as their fashion is, where deduction is out of place. It cannot, there- 
fore be argued that any irresistible fatality, any law of nature 
beyond man’s influence, condemns the majority of our population to 
a life of perpetual poverty and wretchedness. If that is their con- 
dition, the cause must be in bad social arrangements. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s universal explanation that it is all their own fault may be 
left to the indignation of many a hard-pressed, industrious man who 
knows better. If industrious men cannot get sufficient food and 
clothing when there is a glut of food and clothing, and when there 
are bakers and tailors walking about and looking in vain for work, 
that cannot be due to a law of nature. If the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery, instead of easing the labour of all, deprives some 
of the means of livelihood altogether, and makes the rest work as 
hard, often harder, than before, that cannot be due to a law of 
nature. If an excessive amount of capital is thrown into one trade 
when a portion of it would be more usefully devoted to another, that 
again is no fault of nature. No! these evils are no fatality resulting 
from the facts of the natural world. They are things which must be 
remediable, if only human affairs were ordered with more prudence 
and sense of duty. 

I think it will contribute to the elucidation of this subject if we 
first obtain a clear notion of what is meant by a State or Country. It 
is a certain group of families settled on a definite territory and 
organised for collective action; the central organisation being the 
government, and the persons who administer it (whether holding 
their office by birth or by election) being called the rulers or the 
government. Now, observe, this organisation is for the purpose of 
action—collective or co-operative action. And for this purpose the 
world must always consist of a great number of such states or 
countries. I will not enquire now what their size and limit must be. 
Opinions will differ very widely about this. But I suppose all will 
agree that it is neither desirable nor within the bounds of possibility 
that the whole human race should ever be united for active purposes, 
that is, in one single state with one organisation and one government. 
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Under certain aspects and for certain purposes it is conceivable that 
the whole human race may be united. It is not only conceivable, 
but ardently to be desired and hoped, that as regards knowledge, 
belief, manners, education, religion, unity will: go on extending until 
in some distant future it embraces the whole human race. This is 
_ already undisputed as regards the simpler sciences. There is and can 
be only one chemistry, one biology; and before long it will be 
universally recognised that there can be only one sociology and one 
ethic; from which it follows that all religions may merge in one. But 
as regards action there will never be unity. The constitution of 
human nature and the course of civilisation in the past alike forbid 
us to entertain any such expectation. For active purposes mankind 
will continue to be divided into different states or countries. Com- 
munity of belief, religion, and manners will tend, we may reasonably 
hope, to make the mutual relations of these countries more har- 
monious and friendly than they are now. But separate countries 
they will always remain. Patriotism is a sentiment that will never 
die. Love of country is as natural, as healthy, as sacred a feeling as 
love of family. Poor indeed would Humanity be without it. 

Let it be granted, then, that the state or country exists for the 
purpose of promoting a common organisation, not of thought, belief, 
or religion, but of action—collective action. Now as Comte has 
pointed out, collective action throughout the whole course of history 
has, broadly speaking, been of two kinds. It is either military or 
industrial. Neither of them absolutely excludes the other. They 
have always subsisted side by side, though in different proportions. 
The organisation of the ancient world, if we except certain theocratic 
populations, was, it will be admitted, purely military. The state 
existed primarily for the purpose of defence and attack, and its 
organisation was entirely devoted to those objects. During the 
Middle Age—that is, the nine centuries from 400 to 1300—the mass 
of the population passed from slavery to serfdom, and from serfdom 
to the condition of free labourers. In other words the citizens were 
no longer all warriors, but the large majority of them were industrial. 

This, as Comte says, was the greatest revolution that has yet 
taken place in the history of the world. We can see now, though it 
was not seen then, that it must sooner or later cause industry, not 
war, to be the principal activity of the state or country, and the 
direction of industry to take the place of the direction of war as the 
chief and regular business of the government. But the movement in 
this direction was slow, and is far from being accomplished even now. 

‘Though the industrial population was numerically preponderant, 
industry was not preponderant. It was conducted on a very petty 
scale. The industrial class—including in that term employers as well 
as employed—was not the powerful class. It was not the wealthy 
class. The chief form of wealth—almost the only form of any con- 
sequence—was land. And the land belonged to the fighting class, 
the nobility, including in that term knights and squires. The word 
squire and its Latin equivalent, both mean by derivation, one who 
bears arms. The industrial class had no share in the government, 
and very little influence upon it, even of an indirect kind. Govern- 
ment continued to belong to the landowners, and for them fighting 
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was considered to be the only honourable occupation, as it still is 
the most honourable occupation, even in an industrial country like 
England, and much more so in more backward countries like 
Germany and Russia. Many causes have contributed to keep war 
alive, and to perpetuate the institutions and manners connected with 
war. Dynastic questions, religious differences, and even industry 
itself in its commercial form have been among the causes that have 
led to war, and so have made war and the preparation for war appear 
to be still the primary business of government. There is not a 
sovereign in Europe who does not learn military drill and dress 
himself in military costume on state occasions. 

Of course, from the first, government was concerned with other 
things besides fighting, and increasingly so as industry assumed 
greater proportions. The military landholders were the wealth- 
possessing class, or as it is now called the capitalist class, and they 
were also the governors of the country. They had to look at the 
interests of the country as a whole. Nothing that affected those 
interests was dismissed by them as no business of the government. 
They considered themselves responsible for everything, and did not 
hesitate to regulate every form of activity if interference seemed 
advisable. This conception of the functions of government may even 
be said to have survived into the last century, notwithstanding the 
individualist influence of Protestantism. In feudal times the land- 
owning noble, when he sat in the King’s Council or in Parliament, 
had to treat the interests of the kingdom as a whole; and when he 
returned to his estates he was responsible for the good order of the 
district where they lay. He had to consider not only (as the modern 
capitalist does) whether this or that mode of dealing with his 
dependents would put money into his pocket, but how it would 
affect their condition and their feelings towards himself. He had 
the most powerful motives for wishing the group he administered to 
be strong, prosperous, and well-affected. The mere making of 
money was only one, and that not the greatest, of the interests he 
had to consider. It was still more important to him to have a 
numerous and loyal following. If things went wrong because he 
thought exclusively of making money, retribution was certain. Such 
conduct was suicidal. It meant failure, defeat, perhaps even death. 

During the Middle Age industry of course played a much less 
important part in the social organisation than it does now. Produc- 
tion of wealth was on an infinitely smaller scale. It was carried on 
not by regimenting vast groups of workmen in factories, mines, and 
other forms of organised labour with which we are familiar, but by 
individuals, such as husbandmen cultivating a few acres, or smiths, 
masons, spinners, weavers, labouring on their own account. Then 
there were no large accumulations or reservoirs of capital, as is 
shown by the absence of banks. Government took very little the 
shape of direction of industry, because industry was very little 
directed by anyone. It proceeded in its small way almost without 
direction or organisation. 

It is usual now to laugh at the meddling legislation of the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries. No doubt it did often show great ignorance 
of economic science, and was not unfrequently tainted with class 
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selfishness. But the principle was recognised that a state or country 
exists for the sake of co-operation in the domain of action, and that 
this domain must be treated as a whole, whether the action be military 
or industrial. This conception was a true and valuable one. It isa 
part of Positivist teaching, as I shall presently explain. It has been 
a stumbling-block to many students of Comte. But the public mind 
is rapidly becoming accustomed to it, as is shown by the spread of 
more than one doctrine which makes this postulate. 

In the last and the present centuries, however, opinion set in the 
opposite direction. At the rise of manufacture on a great scale about 
150 years ago, the industrial chiefs revolted against paternal manage- 
ment by the political authority. The new science of Political Economy 
pointed out how it impeded production, and production was assumed 
to be the only end of industrial organisation. The preponderance of 
wealth was beginning to pass from the land-owning to the trading 
and manufacturing class; and as wealth and force always have gone 
and always must go together, it might have been expected that the 
functions of government would also have passed from the old military 
and landowning class to the new leaders of industry, and that these, 
like their predecessors, would have assumed responsibility for the 
management and the interests of the country as a whole. Industrial 
management should have become the chief business of the Govern- 
ment. War and diplomacy should have become a secondary business, 
and have gradually receded into the back-ground. That, I say, would 
have been the normal evolution. But things, as we know, took a 
different course. Government gave up its supervision of industry, 
and continued to treat war as its principal business. This separation 
of the hitherto combined functions of government is most clearly 
marked by the ministry of the younger Pitt. He was a disciple of 
the political economists, and he desired therefore to release industry 
from supervision by government, and to relieve government of 
responsibility for industry. Government was to confine itself to the 
direction of military action, and what is usually called politics; though, 
if we rightly consider it, the direction of industry is or ought to be 
now the most important branch of politics. 

It may reasonably be asked at this point, how it was that the 
social revolution came to enter on this abnormal course. Two main 
causes, I think, are sufficient to account for it. 

In the first place, although industrial and warlike manners are 
naturally contrasted and opposed, yet the commercial branch of 
industry has often been tempted to seek expansion by resort to war. 
This was eminently the case in the last century. Never before was 
there such a wide-reaching and systematic attempt on the part of 
any nation to provide itself with new markets by conquest. The 
memorable inscription on the monument of Lord Chatham in the 
Guildhall records that under his administration ‘‘commerce was made 
to flourish by war.” It has hitherto been considered a wise and 
successful policy—so successful that the conscience of the nation has 
been blinded to its immorality. But I believe the time will come when 
our country will recognise that under the two Pitts she entered on a 
false track; that all the foreign markets in the world are not worth 
as much, even from the material point of view, as the home market 
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furnished by a well-paid, prosperous working class; that an immense 
manufacture for exportation, made possible by the existence of an 
overgrown and struggling population, creates wealth indeed, but ’ 
creates it for the few rather than for the many: and that in all that 
constitutes the highest well-being of a country, Britain would be ~ 
better, happier, and more secure if she had never possessed a square 
mile of territory outside the natural home of her people. 

The second cause of the separation of industrial direction from 
the general government of the country was that the chieftains of 
industry did not aspire to the political leadership to which they might 
and. should have laid claim. On the contrary, they were glad to 
evade it, in order at the same time to evade its duties and responsi- 
bilities, which they saw would seriously interfere with their pursuit 
of wealth. If the direction of industry had carried with it the 
direction of government as a whole, they would have had to regulate 
their conduct by more statesmanlike principles than mere competition 
and laisser faire. Prices, profits, contracts, rates of wages, hours of 
labour, would have had to be determined by larger considerations 
than the mere pecuniary interest of the capitalist. Instead of reck- 
lessly underselling one another, each fighting for his own hand, 
careless of the general welfare if he could make his own pile, the 
employers of labour would have been obliged to take into account 
how their action would affect the country as a whole; and this would 
have frequently involved forgoing some mere pecuniary advantage. 
They saw this plainly enough, and therefore they did not contest the 
pretension of the old aristocratic and military class to retain the 
political direction in their own hands. When this separation between 
industrial and political direction had existed for some two generations, - 
and the preponderance of wealth (and consequently of real power). 
had passed decisively to the merchants and manufacturers, they began 
to desire a share in the political government, and they conquered it 
by the Reform Act of 1832. But their entry into political life did 
not at once put an end to the abnormal separation between political 
and industrial direction. The separation was by that time so firmly 
established in theory and practice that the mill-owner who was also 
a member of Parliament could claim to be quite irresponsible in one 
capacity for what he did in the other. The servant in Moliére’s play 
who was both coachman and cook objected to discussing the details. 
of the kitchen while he was wearing the costume of the stable. 
Similarly the mill-owner who got into Parliament was careful to 
keep his two characters quite distinct; and in fact it was impossible 
to infer from his speeches and votes at Westminster whether he was 
a just and generous employer or a grasping and grinding tyrant. 
That is not quite the case now. The employer who would get into 
Parliament is beginning to find it necessary to establish a reputation 
for behaving well to his workmen. It is one of the signs that a 
temporary and abnormal situation is drawing near its end. 

The two causes I have mentioned are quite sufficient to account 
for the separation between political and industrial direction during 
the last hundred and fifty years. 

In the meantime the position of the capitalist is one of immense 
power without any corresponding responsibility. He is for most - 
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purposes the real ruler of the industrial population except during 
occasional rebellions. Power and direction are much more con- 
spicuously displayed by the employer over the employed than by the 
State over the citizen. To the miner, for instance, what does 
direction mean? What shape does it most visibly take? It means 
the administration of his pit. On the Clyde the chief subject of 
interest in every yard is whether the employer has secured the 
contract for building some big ship, how many hands will be wanted 
and how long, who will be chosen and what they will be paid. The 
miner or boiler hand occasionally becomes aware of the other sort of 
direction—the political—when he pays taxes, or votes at an election, 
or comes into collision with a constable. But how much of his daily 
life do these incidents fill up? An infinitely small portion compared 
with the industrial direction of which he is reminded every hour. 
Yet it is the political direction only which is dignified with the name 
of ‘‘Government,” and which is held responsible for the highest 
interests of the country as a whole; nay, which (as we have lately 
seen in Yorkshire) has to step in with Lee-Metford rifles when 
industrial direction has broken down. Lord Masham can do as he 
likes with his pits. As regards their management he owes no obliga- 
- tion to the country. If the result of it is commercial distress, and 
disturbance embarrassing to the Government, it is no concern of his. 
It is for the Government to keep order. ‘‘I must have soldiers.’ 
Those were his words. When the soldiers have quieted the mob he 
can proceed to deal with his property as he likes. The odium falls 
not on him but on Mr. Asquith, who is hanged in effigy by the Social 
Democratic Federation in Trafalgar Square. Lord Masham would 
scout the suggestion that it is any business of his to make things 
easy for the Government and the country; and so, for the matter of 
that, would Mr. Pickard, whose whole policy seemed to be to make 
the disastrous consequences of the strike felt by all classes as widely 
as possible. Smarting under the undeserved odium he had incurred, 
Mr. Asquith said that if Mr. Pickard had been Home Secretary he 
would have had to put down the Featherstone riot in the same way. 
He might also have said that if Lord Masham had been a minister 
with a precarious majority of thirty-eight he would parhaps have 
- managed to avoid having any riot at Featherstone at all. 

All this results from the anomalous severance between the direc- 
tion of the principal form of collective action and the general direc- 
tion of the country. We need to recognise that the collective activity 
of England is no longer war but industry; and unless Country, 
Patriotism, Government, are to become unmeaning words, we must 
- bring them into as close connection with industry as of old they had 
with war. The direction of industry must be one of the functions or 
rather the principal function of government. Whoever has the real 
power, whether he be Masham or Pickard, we must recognise it and 
fix him with the responsibility—responsibility to our mother-land, 
that beloved and beneficent being to whom all of us owe our best 
service and devotion. 

At this point Positivists and Socialists will seem to be drawing 
very near the same solution. And so in a certain sense they are. 
They agree that the industry and the general direction of the country 
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should be vested in the same hands. Both Positivists and Socialists 
will point, and are entitled to point, to many signs that things are 
really tending in this direction, and that the public is becoming 
familiarised with the idea. But how is this reunion and identification 
of the two forms of direction to be carried out? Here the difference 
between the two schools is profound. Socialists propose to effect it 
by transferring the instruments of production from their present 
possessors to the existing political government, that is to the nominees 
of universal suffrage. Positivists would transfer the functions of 
political government from the nominees of universal suffrage to the 
existin; * ossessors of the instruments of production. - 

Of the two alternatives we prefer the latter, because we think that 
it will not only be more effective for the purpose desired, but that it 
is tending to come about spontaneously. We do not forget the many 
proposals now so loudly urged for nationalising or municipalising 
private property. We do not say that a fair case may not be made 
out for one or other of these proposals if considered by itself and 
apart from a general scheme. But even though it might be practi- 
cable to expropriate, with compensation, owners of railways, or 
mines, or town dwellings, or farms, it does not follow that al/ these 
and many other forms of property could be so dealt with. Such a 
principle could, at most, be only applied partially, and would be quite 
inadequate to meet existing evils. But further, notwithstanding some 
small steps in this direction recently made by Parliament, any attempt 
to apply the principle of nationalisation or municipalisation widely 
is certain to be resisted with an energy, a bitterness, and a force in no 
way inferior to that of the innovators, and, therefore it would bring 
about the most terrible political and social convulsion that has ever 
been witnessed. This is the opinion of the more clear-sighted 
Socialists themselves. Karl Marx, as I can testify from many a con- 
versation with him, had no expectation that his scheme of society 
could be realised otherwise than by violent insurrection, and I 
believe Mr. Hyndman would say the same. Now we Positivists hold 
that such violent convulsions delay instead of expediting the course 
of true progress. Successive Revolutions have no doubt in the end 
left France in a better state than she was before 1789. But with 
wisdom and patience still better results might have been attained and 
in shorter time, without the long train of terrible calamities suffered 
by three generations. Even if actual civil war is avoided, we depre- 
cate sweeping attacks upon the institution of private property by 
Parliamentary legislation. For this, too, is really in the last resort an 
appeal to force, whereas an institution so ancient and universal as 
private property, can only be modified very gradually in accordance 
with a general growth of opinion. To a party who have gained a 
momentary majority in Parliament (perhaps in consequence of some 
great national calamity, such as a famine, a financial breakdown, or 
a disastrous war) it might seem very tempting to seize the opportunity 
of realising their social theories. We hope that no such opportunity 
may occur, and that the Socialists like ourselves may be obliged to 
content themselves with endeavouring to convince and persuade the 
public of the worth of their recommendations. 


I venture to maintain that there never was a time when it would be 
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more inopportune to transfer the instruments of production from their 
present possessors to the State, in other words, to Parliamentary 
control. Parliament, based as it now virtually is on universal 
suffrage, has more power at its back than it ever had before. But it 
does not show more aptitude for good government. On the contrary, 
the more subject it is becoming to democratic influences, the more 
rapidly is it falling into disrepute for incapacity, helplessness, and 
faction. I will say nothing about the probability of corrup- 
tion and plunder if the whole wealth of the country or the greater 
part of it were entrusted to the administration of parliaments or 
county councils chosen by universal suffrage. I leave everybody to 
estimate that for himself. In the management of capital there is 
something of even more importance than integrity, and that is 
business capacity. Various checks upon dishonesty can be established 
—checks not wholly ineffective. But by what precautions can you 
ensure, or even make it likely, that the popular choice shall fall on 
capable administrators? Will anyone pretend that the attractions 
which make what is called a good candidate would qualify him for 
controlling capital and directing labour? I mean such recommenda- 
tions as an open hand, a glib tongue, a loud voice, a good platform 
manner, unwearied energy in canvassing, and squeezable principles. 
The industrial business of the country is now governed by men who 
understand it. They have attained their places, not by spouting and 
canvassing, but by natural selection because they are competent. 
Some of them may have inherited their position. But it is commonly 
observed that unless they have also inherited sufficient capacity the 
concerns they direct cease to prosper. It is true that the directors of 
great joint-stock companies are nominally elected by the shareholders. 
But, as everyone knows, the election is only nominal. It does not go 
by spouting and canvassing. New directors are practically selected by 
old directors, and the shareholders, who desire nothing but able 
administration, know that thisisthe only way to get it. Ifthe directors 
were being perpetually changed by periodical elections, if they were 
distracted from their proper business by the necessity of defending 
their action every night before a council of shareholders, if they had 
to shape their policy according to the shifting prospects of their own 
re-election, how could the concern they direct escape disaster ? 

Now if the general Government of the country is to assume the 
direction of industry, it will have to be constituted on something of 
the same lines that the direction of industry takes now. The con- 
trollers of the instruments of production will have to be capable and 
experienced men, and such men will not be obtained by the parlia- 
mentary method. They must be men trained to do the work, in other 
words they must be the men that do it now. The problem before us 
is not how to wrest their capital from them and transfer it to political 
bodies chosen by universal suffrage, but how to transfer political 
power, and with it political responsibility, from democratically elected 
assemblies to the class who at present govern industry but who evade 
all responsibility for the vast and all-pervading power they exercise. 

To most people who hear this suggestion for the first time it will 
no doubt appear a wild impossibility. The whole course of politics at 
the present day seems to be setting in the direction of democracy. To 
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many democracy is the final gospel of a perfected social state. Low 
many others it seems a deadly and incurable disease, to be staved off 
as long as possible, but certain in the end to be the death of civilisa- 
tion. Positivists are less carried away by momentary impressions. 
We are accustomed to keep before our eyes the whole course of human 
history, and to take account not merely of its successive phases of 
growth but also of its permanent character. 

We believe that private property is an indelible institution ; that 
there will always be inequality of wealth and many other inequalities ; 
that power goes naturally with wealth, rather than with numerical 
superiority, and that democratic attempts to reverse this order can 
have no permanent success. At the same time it has become clear 
that unless the wealthy use their power for the public good, they will 
be exposed at frequently recurring intervals to terrible explosions of 
revolutionary violence. For there is not the least chance that the 
wage earners of Europe will ever be content with a state of society 
which does not progressively improve their condition. 

Now in proportion as these truths come to be recognised, people 
will find themselves pushed to the conclusion that what is wanted is 
government, not by the many who are unfit, but by the few who are 
fit, in the interest of the many. In my opinion the chief difficulty of 
the change will lie not in the reluctance of the many to surrender 
control, but in the reluctance of the few to assume it together with 
its heavy responsibilities. The proportion of wage-earners who care 
for democratic privileges is really very small, and it will become 
smaller when they learn by experience how little good the exercise of 
these privileges can do them. ‘They will find it simpler and easier to 
devolve government on the rich, giving them a free hand and holding 
them responsible for the results. 

On the other hand, it is a great mistake to suppose that the rich 
will eagerly avail themselves of the invitation to assume the govern- 
ment when such a condition as responsibility is annexed to it. The 
present situation suits them exactly. Practically they govern just 
where they please, and just as much as they please. But they cannot 
be called to account as long as a democractically elected Parliament 
is nominally supreme. This is a very convenient arrangement for the 
rich, and it stands to reason that they will bein no hurry to change it. 

But change of the one kind or the other is bound to come. The 
abnormal separation of industrial from political direction cannot be 
much longer maintained. There are, as I have said, two ways in 
which they may be recombined. Socialism would transfer the 
instruments of production from the possessors to the government. 
Positivism would transfer government to the possessors of the 
instruments of production. The latter alternative will, I believe, 
be preferred by most sober-minded persons of every class as the 
safest, the most warranted by experience, the most natural, and 
therefore the easiest to accomplish. Whereas the other alternative— 
the expropriation of the present possessors—is unjust, unsupported 
by experience, only to be accomplished at the cost ofa terrible 
struggle, and likely to end in political and economic ruin. 

1 can imagine many ways in which a system of government more 
or less approaching to the Positivist ideal might be realised. The 
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course pursued in any country will be determined by its own special 
circumstances. In England the first step would seem to be a gradual 
reduction of the functions of Parliament and a corresponding increase 
of the power of the Executive. KHverybody can see that this change 
is already in progress. Parliament has lost the initiative in legisla- 
tion as completely as if it had been abolished by statute. Parliament 
no longer chooses the Executive. The country chooses between Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Salisbury; and the Prime Minister selects his 
colleagues as he pleases. The only power which Parliament now 
retains is the power of obstruction. Of this it is sure to be deprived 
very soon, and then its nominal function of legislation will be 
virtually transferred to the Executive, with great advantage to the 
country. Its only serious business will then be to vote the Budget. 
Thus the machinery of democracy would cease to work, and the 
country would be governed by ministers who would practically select 
their successors. 

All this might come about, as all permanent political changes have 
come about in England, without any formal alteration of the consti- 
tution. The three readings of a Bill in Parliament might survive, but 
would be as purely a matter of form as the royal assent has already 
become. The advantage would be that we should have a real govern- 
ment, an unobstructed Government, which therefore could be held 
fully responsible for order and progress. How long we shall have to 
wait for it I do not undertake to guess. My belief is that half the 
people of this country, and not the least sensible half either, would 
welcome it now if once the Irish question were out of the way. 

Such a change would evidently remove many of the difficulties 
which now prevent the transfer of Government to the possessors of 
the instruments of production, or, as they are more shortly called, 
capitalists. But the transfer cannot be accomplished until capital is 
more concentrated, and its possessors more organised than is the case 
now. Comte has left a rough sketch of the way in which he expected 
this to come about. He observed a natural hierarchy among the 
directors of industry. All employers of labour on a large scale, are 
more or less dependent on those who have capital to lend. This 
loanable capital finds its way in numberless sums, great and small, 
inte the reservoirs called banks, and the managers of the banks lend 
it out at their discretion to the employers of labour of all kinds. 
They lend it to such persons as they think can use it profitably. They 
will not lend it to feed enterprises which they think likely to end 
badly. Bankers therefore, said Comte, are placed at the most general 
and central point of view. They are the real controllers of industry. 
If, instead of competing with one another, they acted in concert, or even 
if they honourably observed certain principles and rules framed with a 
view to the interest of the community as a whole, we should escape many 
of the worst evils that afflict modern society. Here, therefore, are the 
men who ought to govern the country and, in the normal state of 
pacific industry, will naturally govern it. Place them avowedly in 
this position of trust and authority, charge them with the full weight 
of responsibility, and you will get from them the same lofty standard 
of duty, the same public-spirited service which you now expect from 
a Prime Minister. 
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It must be remembered that Comte expected other changes in the 
organisation of industry. He thought that the smaller employers and 
traders, and also non-workers living on rents and dividends, would 
gradually disappear by the operation of natural causes, and that the 
industrial population would be divided into a vast mass of wage- 
earners and a class of employers much less numerous than now, at the 
head of whom would be the bankers. 

This forecast of Comte’s looks much more probable now than it 
did when he made it forty years ago. Things do seem to be tending 
in this direction. Everyone knows that unnecessary middlemen, 
small employers and tradesmen are being crushed out. The business 
they used to do is passing to companies or individuals who operate on 
a much larger scale. Capital is getting more and more into the 
hands of banks, and the smaller banks themselves are being absorbed 
by bigger ones. At the same time we see the rate of interest every- 
where falling, so that the non-worker finds it more and more difficult 
to live on his rents or dividends, and seems in a fair way towards 
ultimate extinction. 

In Australia, where the state of pacific industry already prevails, 
the principal, and, indeed, almost the sole, function of Government is 
to administer the material resources of the country, and industry is 
almost entirely controlled by bankers and other money-lending 
companies. Unfortunately democratic machinery is still in full 
swing, and the bankers have been demoralised by the ease with 
which capital could be obtained from ignorant depositors in this 
country. But Australia none the less shows the sort of organisation 
which industry tends to take in a pacific country. 

I point out these tendencies, both at home and abroad, because I 
do not want anyone to go away with the idea that Comte proposed to 
bring them about. Such changes are not brought about; they come 
about. They tend to come to pass in the natural course of things. 
They cannot be effected by artificial measures of theorists or govern- 
ments. All that Comte did was to point out and explain the tendency 
before it was discerned by others. 

Though Comte’s forecast of the political and industrial future 
seems to me, in its broad lines, to become more and more probable, 
it may turn out that his expectations were not in all respects well- 
founded. Our duty is to keep our eyes open, and accept frankly all 
facts as they present themselves and make the best of them, revising 
Comte’s calculations as we would those of any other great thinker, 
where the course of events shows that they need revision. Unless 
we are ready to do this, we shall sink into unpractical doctrinaires. 

Everyone who has the slightest knowledge of Positivism is aware 
that, for the satisfactory working of all political institutions, we 
depend largely on the assistance of an organised religion, a religion 
with a human basis and human aims, independent of political govern- 
ment, but co-operating with it for the highest welfare of the com- 
munity. This is a subject on which I cannot enlarge on the present 
occasion. But I mention it that it may not be overlooked. It must 
be taken to be our constant postulate. Temporal government has 
never managed to dispense with religious aid in the past, and it will 
be less able than ever to do so in the future. 
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SaveN 1 Here oslese 


THERE are a few, a very few, technical terms, of classical and 
scientific origin, which Positivism must at any cost force upon public 
attention till they become quite familiar and natural. Every scheme 
of thought which presents new ideas that it seeks to popularise must 
resort to a certain number of new terms. All religious systems have 
done this: all philosophical and sociological movements, and every 
new school of opinion; even a little knot of whipper-snappers who 
affect the cult of the Decadent—all have their symbolic phrases. 

The Christian religionists have inundated language, even popular 
language, with such terms as Atonement, Trans-substantiation, and 
Prevenient Grace; till children come to talk about Predestination, 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Sacraments. Indeed the Christian reli- 
gion could not be taught or worked without the use of such highly 
technical terms as Sacrament, Trinity, and Grace. The evolutionists 
have forced on the public an entire lexicon of special terms, so that 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s philosophy would seem to an unlearned reader 
of the last generation to be a book written in a learned and unknown 
tongue. ‘The economists, the socialists, the s«sthetes, have their 
peculiar indispensable phrases. It is a practice which easily becomes 
an affectation: but up to a certain degree it is unavoidable. Nothing 
could be worse than Mr. Ruskin’s obscurautist horror of scientific terms, 
driving him to use fantastic and unintelligible Biblical and poetical 
tropes to express, in an obscure rigmarole, an idea which can be accu- 
rately connoted by a beautiful Greek compound. Positivism does not 
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require more than a dozen of such terms (and no one of them is strange 
to scientific thinkers); but these few must be made quite familiar. 
The most important, the most indispensable, of these is Synthests. 

Not that either the term, synthesis, or the thing it denotes, are at 
all novel or strange. It is simply that Positivism must make the term 
itself as familiar to the unlearned as sacrament and grace; and that it 
has to give a very greatly increased force to the paramount value of 
Synthesis. Indeed, Synthesis is Religion; and, if it is not quite 
equivalent to Religion, it covers the intellectual and theoretical side 
of Religion, and is Religion, so far as Religion is not expression or 
action. Positivism claims to be a scientific Philosophy issuing forth 
into a moral and religious scheme for the entire conduct of life— 
public and private, personal and social. It aims at establishing a 
permanent harmony between thought, feeling, and action. That is 
to say, its key-note is the need for some complete Synthesis of life. 
This means an organic principle of unity adequate to weld into one 
common life our intellectual, our affective, and our active propensities. 
The anarchy and the failures we see around us arise from this: that 
our science is not inspired by religion, that our religion is not founded 
on science, that our conduct is imperfectly guided either by religion 
or by science. The paramount conception of Auguste Comte is the 
Synthesis, or harmonizing all these sides of human life. 

Since its field is so wide, Positivism is forced to deal with disparate 
topics side by side and on a common scheme. This forms the main 
difficulty which it has to encounter, and explains the antipathy which 
it arouses in the specialist schools of the day. Our age is one of 
Analysis—of fissiparous research. The Positive scheme is a search 
for Synthesis—a combination of knowledge with sympathy and with 
action. The central idea of Positivism is simply this: that, until our 
dominant convictions can be got into one plane with our deepest 
affections and also with our practical energies—until our most sacred 
emotions have been correlated with our root beliefs and also with our 
noblest ambition,—that is, until one great object is ever present to 
intellect, and to heart, and to energy—all at once—human life can 
never be healthy or sound. 

They entirely mistake it who suppose Positivism to be merely a 
novel mode of satisfying man’s inherent craving for some object of 
Devotion—who think that its aim is to replace God by Humanity and 
to substitute human Saints for Christ—that it is, as some jesters have 
said, an Atheistical kind of Salvation Army. That is mere ribaldry. 
All external acts of worship are to the rational Positivist secondary 
details and variable conventions, as to which the Newton Hall body 
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are content to wait. No scheme of personal Salvation in Heaven can 
be compared with a synthesis of practical life. 

Nor are they less mistaken who suppose that the end of Positivism 
is to clear up some philosophical conundrums: to tabulate the sciences 
to the satisfaction of learned specialists, or to arrive at useful truths 
in anew and compendious way. It entirely adopts the great maxim 
of the first of philosophers—‘‘ not to know—but to act.” This is the 
practical motto of Positivism as it was of Aristotle’s ethical system. 

And it would be as great an error to suppose Positivism to be merely 
a new phase of Socialism, a mere social economy of any kind; that its 
business is to supersede existing society by another social organisation 
warranted to remedy all present evils, and found a social millennium. 
Positivism insists that our social economy is the result of defective 
knowledge, neglect of moral and religious teaching, and anarchical 
habits of egoistic life. And the only remedy is the consensus of an 
organised philosophy, a reformed morality, and a permanent religion. 

Positivism takes up each of these subjects in turn: spiritual, 
scientific, political ; but it mainly insists on a convergence of them 
all—z.e., on a synthesis. Reformers treat the organism—man, and 
the organism—society, as if men were nothing but draz, others as if 
they were nothing but feeling, others as if human life were only action. 
They treat society as if its sole business were knowledge, or politics, 
or morality, or industry, or art, or worship. All political, all social, 
all religious movements extant are sectional: avowedly concerned 
with one side of life. 

Positivism aims at being comprehensive, complete, and synthetic. 
It is at once a scheme of Education, a form of Religion, a school of 
Philosophy, a method of Govirnment, and a phase of Socialism. 
To define it in terms of any one of these, or to describe it as being 
any one more than the others, is to mislead. There is no royal 
road to its understanding. It cannot be put in a nutshell, or analysed 
on a sheet of paper. It must grow into our conscience and sink into 
our conceptions by reflection and by experience. Its strength lies in 
the correspondence of its parts, and its aptness to meet the most 
different conditions; in its power to calm the conflict within man’s 
composite nature; and in its mastery over the storms which sweep 
across our intricate society. It can be set forth only by presenting it 
in a great variety of contrasted aspects ; and its power to enforce 
conviction on widely different minds, resides not in any single effect 
that it produces, but ig the convergence which it evolves out of 
heterogeneous and chaotic elements. This it does by the magic of 
synthesis. Freperic Harrison. 
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THE. LADDER OFS 2HE =sOLEners: 


In the last number of this review I raised the question of Darwinian 
evolution as applied to politics, and observed that it forms part of a 
larger question, How far biological studies can help us to under- 
stand the nature and direct the conduct of civilised man. Even this 
wide question is part of one yet wider. In the Scale of the Sciences 
what is the relation of the lower simpler and more general sciences to 
the higher, more complex, and more special ? 

That Ethic, the science of conduct, implies understanding of the 
structure and growth of society; that Politic, the science of social 
structure and progress, presupposes some knowledge of the physical 
organisation of the beings that make up this collective life; that the 
physical organism was unintelligible until the fundamental laws of 
chemistry and physics had been discovered ; that these again rest in 
ways more or less distinctly traceable on the science of the relation 
of magnitudes, commonly called mathematics; all this is easy to 
understand and is widely admitted ;—though until Comte seventy 
years ago propounded this arrangement of the sciences no one had 
ever thought of it. 

For those who may not be familiar with this primary principle of 
positive philosophy, the social and ethical bearings of which are fully 
as important as its intellectual aspects, I subjoin a few words of 
explanation. Sciences are said to be lower, more simple, and more 
general when they deal with properties common to all facts or 
objects known to us or with a large proportion of the whole. They 
are called higher, more complex, more special, when they relate only 
to a small proportion of objects. Thus geometry, dealing with the 
laws of magnitude, is the most general of the sciences, for all objects 
possess magnitude. It is the simplest, since the magnitude of an 
object can be considered independently of its gravitation, heat, 
electricity, vitality, or wisdom; and it is the lowest, in the sense of 
being the foundation on which the other qualities rest. The various 
branches of physics, again, dealing with the phenome:.a common to 
all matter, dead or living, are more general and less complex than the 
study of bodies possessing life; and they are lower than biology in 
the sense of forming its foundation and starting point. And in the 
same way, proceeding up the scale, we find in certain classes of 
animals the phenomena of social life, whichtin the case of one species 
have become so prominent and preponderant as to form the subject of 
a distinct science, sociology. This rests on biology, as biology on 
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chemistry and physics, but requires its own separate inductions and 
methods of treatment. Finally the study of the institutions and 
evolution of social life prepares us for the most special and complex 
study of all, that of the effect of the social state on each man’s life, 
and his duties and responsibilities with regard to it. 

Now this Scale of the Sciences, as Comte called it, using the word 
Scale in Bacon’s sense as a ladder for the understanding, does not 
pretend to offer any complete picture of universal truth. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has found fault with it because, as he says, the sciences in 
their rise and progress do not follow one another in a straight line 
but branch out from a common stock like the branches and twigs of a 
tree. Mr. Spencer is thought by many to be quite triumphant over 
Comte in this matter, so that some people have come to the conclusion 
that Comte’s philosophy is used up and is of no more account. Others, 
again, are at one with the present writer in thinking that Comte’s 
philosophy has hardly begun to exercise its distinctive influence as 
yet, and that it has a future of many centuries before it. But be 
this as it may, the fact is that Mr. Spencer and others have wholly 
misunderstood Comte’s purpose in bringing forward this ladder of 
the sciences. They supposed he wished to present a complete picture 
of the evolution of truth. They pointed out truly enough that the 
growth of knowledge is like other evolutions. Like the sprouting 
seed, like the fertilised germ in the egg, it begins from something 
very simple, goes on getting more and more complex till it becomes 
the collection of academies, universities, publishing offices, labora- 
tories, and scientific memoirs that we now see around us. All this 
is true enough, though perhaps not very useful. But it has very 
little to do with what Comte proposed to himself in arranging the 
sciences. Comte was not trying to present a complete picture of 
nature, or of the Hvolution of Ideas, as though we were superior 
beings standing on another planet and looking down on this. His 
purpose was more humble, more definite, more possible, and more 
useful. He wished to make it easier for man to understand his own 
nature and to guide his own life. As one of the helps to doing this 
he constructed a ladder leading from the lower and simpler truths 
to the higher, or from the higher to the lower: for men go down a 
ladder as well as up. All constructions of this kind, when efficient, 
rest on a natural order, though not blindly conforming to it. The 
position of the sciences in the scale corresponds in general though 
not in detail to the order in which they appeared as bodies of abstract 
truth dissociated from immediate practical utility. Geometry and 
Astronomy were fully recognised as abstract sciences by the Greeks; 
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Physics not till the time of Galileo; Chemistry in the middle of the 
last century ; Biology at the beginning of this century; Sociology 
not for a generation later. But this is only true in a general way. 
The secondary reactions between each science and any and all of the 
rest are very multifarious and intricate. 

Now in studying the history of any science we note two distinct 
and opposite errors that are often made. Men have tried to deal with 
it by the methods of a science higher in the scale, or by those of a 
lower science. Biology supplies many instances of both errors. Thus 
at one time life was explained by a vital principle, or an animal or 
vegetative soul, or both, were supposed to pervade the bodily frame, 
and to regulate digestion, circulation, muscular motion and sensation. 
These principles were imported into biology from the metaphysical 
theories of the constitution of human nature. The opposite error, 
that of explaining the facts of the higher science by the laws which 
have been found valid in the lower, is far more common. In a recent 
paper on Condorcet I referred to his singular attempt to explain social 
and political events on mathematical principles. After Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood systematic attempts were 
made to explain all the functions of life as matters of mechanical 
arrangement; and a rich crop of errors resulted which it took a long 
time to destroy. In the century after Harvey, chemical science arose 
under the hands of Priestley, Cavendish and Lavoisier; and again 
there was the same tendency to explain the facts of life by chemical 
methods. Many years passed before it was seen that though without 
chemistry the first step could not be taken towards giving a rational 
account of life,—since each vital act is accompanied by a chemical 
process,—yet that in the sum of events taking place in a living 
organism there is something wholly different and apart from what 
takes place in a laboratory. 

And as with Biology so with the science that follows it in the 
ascending scale, Sociology. As the growth of the plant or the 
feelings and motions of an animal cannot be accounted for by any 
play of electrical, thermal or chemical forces, though they rest on 
these and have no existence apart from them, so it is with the 
instincts, desires, passions, laws, language, traditions of such a 
society as man has established on this planet. They involve pro- 
blems for the solution of which the naturalist supplies valuable and 
indispensable material, but which the methods used in his own 
sphere of study are wholly powerless to solve. The wants and 
passions of animals underlie the whole fabric of human life. But 
the foundation of a fabric is one thing: the superstructure is another. 
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It is very possible, it quite accords with what we see going on around 
us in the animal and plant world, and among the rudest tribes of 
man, that human progress began with competition and internecine 
struggle among rival races. It may be admitted that the tendencies 
which led to this life and death competition will never wholly dis- 
appear. But these biological facts do not account for the chain of 
events that we call human civilisation. This has to be studied 
independently like the facts of mechanics, the facts of chemistry, the 
facts of life, by direct observation and induction. 

In the course of civilisation, that is to say in the process of con- 
verting man from a wild beast to a citizen, principles have to be 
reckoned with of a totally different kind from those treated of by 
Darwin. To go no farther back than the time of Cicero, we find 
everywhere through his writings the conception of Genus Humanum, 
of Mankind, into which all tribal differences were.to merge. In the 
later Roman Stoics this conception of a common humanity, a cor- 
porate existence of which all were members, became far more pro- 
minent; and it was emphatically enforced by St. Paul and by the 
best teachers of the Christian Church, though in this case partly 
neutralised by a narrow doctrine, which has left a fatal legacy of 
prejudice behind it that Christian nations have a natural and pre- 
scriptive right to domineer over nations and races of other creeds. 
With many drawbacks, many counter currents, many relapses into the 
old competitive piracy and savagery, the world has nevertheless been 
continuously tending towards an ideal of universal peace to be attained 
not by the predominance of a single race, be it Anglo-Saxon or any 
other, but by the establishment of friendly relations between all. 
Observe that this ideal is something wholly different from the vague 
philanthropy and individual charity which is just now very popular. 
Such philanthropy has often been in the past the cloak for political 
injustice, and is used for this purpose now more than ever. Under 
the specious veil of pity for the subjects of a government not more 
imperfect than our own was in the middle ages, ambitious crusaders 
with ends of their own to serve have been able to win the acquiescence 
of their countrymen in depriving backward nations of their freedom 
and in keeping them in a condition of perpetual tutelage. The ideal 
here spoken of is the recognition of the principle that the weaker 
tribes of men as well as the stronger should be maintained in their 
own corporate existence, and that patriotism should not be the 
monopoly of those who can enforce it by the engines of scientific 
warfare. 

Such an aim may seem hopeless amidst the scramble for the newly 
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discovered continent which is now stimulating the rapacity of every 
Western nation. But we may remember that it was in the worst 
time of the religious wars that Henry IV. of France and Grotius put 
forth each in his own way their schemes of international obligation ; 
and that the atrocities of the thirty years war ended with the great 
treaty which for the first time recognised that the weaker powers of 
Europe should be placed under the protection of the strong. At that 
time the conception of Humanity as an organism obeying fixed laws 
of development had not dawned upon the world. We who live in the 
light of that great truth can defend it to far better advantage, seeing 
it to be in conformity with scientific law, a component part of the 
universal order which rules our planet. Above the brute forces of 
inorganic matter and organic life, resting upon them but rising above 
them, we see the social order, common to men of every creed and 
every colour, and dependent on the three stages of collective life, the 


Home, the Country, and Humanity. 
J. H. Brinaszs. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF SOCIALISM. 


E 
THERE seems to be a widely-diffused opinion that Socialism will 
triumph at no very distant date. This is not, however, the opinion 
of the most thoughtful Socialists. Lassalle held that the realisation 
of the Socialist ideal would require generations—perhaps five 
centuries. It is an opinion rather held by those who take a 
pessimistic view of the future of Society, and dread the effects of 
the triumph which they predict. Dr. Charles Pearson has given 
the most recent and most striking utterance to this feeling in his 
“National Life and Character” where he describes the monotony 
and the mediocrity of life under a Socialistic régime as among the 
greatest evils which humanity has to face in the future. It is also 
a feature of those who utter dismal forecasts of the spread of 
Socialism that for the most part, they use the term “ Socialism ” in 
the vaguest and most various meanings, including under it at 
different times not only all forms of State interference with labour 
and property—from factory-inspection to communism in goods and 
wives—but also private efforts to improve the material condition 
of the working-classes. It is, therefore, useful to inquire what 
are the position and objects of Socialists in the full and exact 
meaning of the term, and what prospect there is of their attaining 
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their objects. I can only hope in this paper to sketch the outlines 
of an answer to these questions and to suggest some lines of 
thought. 

The doctrine of Socialism has been most fully developed and most 
clearly formulated in Germany. Karl Marx, though not the most 
profound or the most original of Socialist thinkers, gave Socialism its 
most complete and consistent exposition. We can trace in the theory 
the several strains of its origin. It may be said roughly to be the 
growth of the last hundred or hundred and fifty years. Within that 
time has been accomplished a change in the condition of industry 
which has been truly called the Economic Revolution. Through an 
enormous extension of mechanical power, the old system of manu- 
facturing articles in small workshops under small proprietors was 
superseded by the factory system under which large numbers of 
workpeople work together under a master who owns all the elaborate 
and expensive implements of the trade, and pays the workpeople a 
weekly wage. ‘The extension of mechanical power led also to many 
new forms of manufacture being started and, by improving the 
means of communication and of transport, largely increased the 
demand for manufactured articles of all kinds. As a result of these 
changes, there was a great increase in the amount of wealth in 
manufacturing countries, but this increase was confined almost 
entirely to the manufacturers themselves and to those landowners 
whose property was improved by the growth of trade. The mass of 
the workers seemed rather to lose by the change. Their numbers 
indeed were enormously increased, and in so far as more human 
beings breathed the air of heaven, and ate the scanty bread of toil, 
the gain was great indeed. But every workman as he compared his 
condition with that of the workers of a previous age who owned their 
own implements and worked for their own profit, could not but feel 
that progress had inflicted on his class a cruel and irreparable wrong. 
Then came Political Economy and explained to the workman that the 
new industrial order was in reality the external truth of nature. It 
had been many ages in appearing but, when once established it was 
permanent and unchangeable. There was no hope for him of an im- 
proved material condition except by strictly limiting his offspring ; 
and the possibility and the advantages of this course of action were 
limited and somewhat doubtful. 

Here then, in the mind of this workman we find the seed of the 
later Socialistic theory. Its growth was strongly favoured by two 
other currents of thought which also took their rise in the last century. 
The first was the democratic instinct. This had appeared before at 
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sundry times and in divers manners in the history of the world. 
It partially ruled the States of ancient Greece and of medizeval 
Italy ; it animated the more fervent spirits of the English Common- 
wealth. But it was never formulated as the fundamental principle 
on which society might be reorganised and governed until the days 
of Rousseau and the French Revolution. And just as the new gospel 
of the natural equality of all men was gaining fresh adherents 
all over Western Europe, there rose a new portent, an inequality 
greater than any seen before, an inequality between capital, 
wealth, and power on the one hand, and grinding toil and per- 
petual poverty on the other. We all know what force and fire 
the democratic spirit cangive to a workman already discontented with 
his lot. 

The other current of thought which tended in the same direction 
was what is now commonly called Secularism. This, too, may be 
dated from the middle of the last century. It was then that men 
first began to lose their real belief in the rewards of another world 
as a compensation for the sorrows of this. From that time the 
determination grew stronger and stronger to arrange the conditions 
of life so that the greatest possible happiness might be enjoyed on 
earth by the whole community of its inhabitants. And just as the 
joys of heaven seemed fading away, the conditions of work and 
life for the mass of the people instead of improving were, to all 
appearances, permanently depressed. It is easy to understand how 
this feeling, too, fed the fire of Socialism. 

The wonder is that the general discontent of the age was so slow 
in expressing itself in some definite form. From the first outbreak of 
the French Revolution there have been vague schemes of social 
reorganisation on more or less Communistic principles. Many 
experiments on a small scale have been tried: many books have 
been written. But it was not till the latter half of this century that 
Socialism became a complete body of doctrines, held by thousands of 
men as a sort of religion, and giving them definite guidance in social 
and political action. Socialism, as a popular philosophy, is due 
mainly to Marx: Socialism as a political force to Lassalle. As 
moulded by these two men, it is certainly stronger at the present 
moment, both in the number of its adherents and in the enthusiasm 
of their conviction, than it has ever been at any previous time. In 
spite, however, of the more philosophic nature of the creed as now 
professed, and the greater unanimity of its professors, it will be found 
difficult to extract many definite practical principles from current 
Socialism. I believe the following propositions would exhaust the 
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fundamental principles of Socialism on which all Socialists would 
agree. 


(l) That land, capital, and all the instruments of production 
should belong to the community. 


(2) That the entire control of industry should be in the hands of 
popularly-elected representatives of the whole body of workers. 


(3) That the whole of the produce of labour should belong to the 
community, and be distributed among the workers according to some 
fixed rate. 


I do not, of course, speak of those practical measures, such as an 
Hight Hours Bill, which are advocated by all Socialists, but are also 
advocated by many persons who are not Socialists. 

Now it will be at once observed that each of these fundamental 
principles of Socialism which I have enumerated contains points on 
which difference of opinion is possible among those who adopt the 
principles as a whole. What is the community which is to own 
everything? Is it the whole community as at present organised 
under each national government or some sub-division of it? On this 
point, it is impossible to find any unanimous conclusion in Socialistic 
writings. How are the managing representatives to be elected: by 
the whole community, or by smaller bodies, or by the separate 
industries? How are the profits to be distributed—equally, or 
according to need, or according to skill? On all these points and 
many others there is the greatest difference of opinion among 
Socialist teachers. The Socialist replies that these are difficulties 
of detail which will be solved by common sense as they arise. They 
are, however, to my mind, a proof that the Socialist scheme is a pure 
ideal, which breaks up when we attempt to fit it to the conditions of 
real life: a creature of the imagination which dissolves at a touch. 
I do not, however, intend to labour the destructive criticism of 
Social Democracy, a task which has often been accomplished with 
the greatest energy and zest and in minute detail. I need only say 
that I consider that critical examination, especially the very acute 
criticism of Dr. Schaffle in his ‘Quintessence of Socialism”’ 
and ‘Impossibility of Social Democracy,” has clearly shown 
that the Socialist scheme for industrial reorganisation based 
on the three fundamental principles which I have mentioned 
is absolutely impracticable as a permanent solution of the social 
question. 

What I wish rather to point out is that when our criticism has 
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completely demolished the Socialist ideal as a working scheme, we 
have still by no means answered the question ‘‘ What are the 


prospects of Socialism ?” 
F. S. Marvin. 


(To be continued.) 


PoASROA G: Tae HS 


On Friday, December 8th, I attended what we should call a religious 
ceremony in the Manchester Town Hall. In November, 1889, some 
citizens of Manchester determined to appeal for public support with 
the view of erecting a statue in honour of James Prescott Joule, the 
accurate discoverer of the mechanical equivalent of heat. The result 
is that a noble marble statue of Joule carved by Mr. Gilbert, is now 
placed in the porch of the main entrance to the Town Hall opposite 
Chantrey’s statue of Dalton, and has been given by the subscribers to 
the Lord Mayor, Corporation, and Citizens of Manchester. Lord 
Kelvin unveiled the statue and gave the address on Joule’s life and 
work. 
* * *% * 

I deeply feel the impressiveness of these spontaneous acts of 
human worship, and rejoice that they are so common. Two thoughts, 
however, strike me as indicating dangers; first, 1 am alarmed at 
the recklessness with which statues are often erected in honour of 
unworthy persons; secondly, I am aware that the project of erecting 
Joule’s statue was carried out by the few and not by the multitude. 
Now there is no question of Joule’s merits. Whatever be the case 
with regard to Westminster Abbey, undoubtedly he richly deserves 
the honour of a statue in his own city of Manchester. Still the 
multitude was not there, and consequently the whole ceremony had 
an air of gentility unworthy of the occasion. If ever again Man- 
chester honours one of her citizens with a statue on account of 
services rendered to Science, I hope that at least the ceremony will 
be performed on Saturday afternoon or Sunday, the only times that 
are holidays to the bulk of our citizens. In our public hero-worship 
numbers are very important ; and it were a pity if such matters ever 
came to be considered as merely the concern of the few. 

C. G. Hicernson. 


If the religious doctrines which the Clerical Party in the London 
School Board are bent on making compulsory were taught in every 
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school under their control, it would do little or nothing to retard the 
progress of free thought among the rising generation. Indeed, the 
xaore plainly the children are told that Jesus had no male parent, the 
less will they respect the religion which is based on such a dogma. 
If the clergy desire to prolong the influence of Christianity—and I 
fully admit that, for a long time to come, it can have an influence 
for good—they will have to keep its grossest fictions in the back 
ground. And this is what the wisest of them do. They silently drop 
the miraculous and confine themselves to healthy moral teaching and 
good social work. Among the very supporters of Mr. Riley there are 
probably few who really believe in a literal sense the statements of the 
Apostles’ Creed as to the birth, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus; 
and they cannot expect to make such contradictions of experience 
credible even to children at the end of the nineteenth century, teach 
them as solemnly as they will. 
* * * * 

Why, then, it may be asked, should we Positivists trouble 
ourselves to resist the retrograde policy of the Clericals in the 
London School Board? To our cause it will do no harm. The 
vague Theism that seems to be often taught is not a bit more 
acceptable to us than the more definite doctrine which Mr. Riley 
seeks to impose. The one is just as incompatible with Positive 
religion as the other; and we claim that no religious teaching, 
whether Theological or Positive, should be paid for or controlled by 
the State. By disturbing the compromise of 1871 the Clericals will 
certainly bring on the very battle which we desire to see fought—the 
battle for complete and genuine freedom of religion from State 


control. 
* * * % 


All this is true. But the immediate need is to protect the eight 
thousand teachers in London from clerical domination. Mr. Riley 
insists that all who do not really believe the story about the birth of 
Jesus shall be prevented from giving Bible lessons. He will first 
invite them to declare their opinion, and if they remain silent he will 
take more stringent measures to discover it. Now as Bible lessons 
are a part of the prescribed work in every school, Managers will find 
it inconvenient to employ teachers who are disqualified from giving 
them, because it will be necessary to get some one else to take that 
part of their work. The disqualified would soon disappear from the 
profession, which would be filled exclusively with teachers who are 
ready, sincerely or insincerely, to swallow Mr. Riley’s test. We are 
bound to use our utmost efforts to protect enlightened and honest 
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men from the inquisition and persecution with which they are 
threatened. They can give Bible lessons with great moral advantage 
to their pupils. I could give an excellent Bible lesson myself. I 
would desire no better text-book for the religious teaching of the 
young than that precious record of religious growth in ancient times. 
The parents, whose rights Mr. Riley professes to be defending, 
appear to be perfectly satisfied with the existing arrangements. 
They do not care to enquire what the opinions of the teachers are. 
* * % + 

In Church schools the teacher often cannot call his soul his own. 
He is the humble servant of the clergyman. If the Clerical faction can 
have their way, the Board School teachers will soon be brought under 
the same yoke. They are often better educated men (in knowledge of 
areal kind) than the clergymen who want to control them. If their 
independence is secured, they will soon be—in many cases they are 
now—the competitors and rivals of the clergy in moral and religious 
influence over the rising generation. The Church feels and dreads 
their rivalry, and the theological test which it now seeks to impose 
on them is admirably calculated to break their spirit, destroy their 


self-respect, and degrade them in the eyes of their pupils. 
* # *  * 


I should like before I die to see the House of Lords ended. But 
storming a fortress is always a difficult operation; and when the 
besiegers hardly, if at all, outnumber the garrison they will do well 
not to be in too great a hurry about it. A repulse may be equivalent 
to a complete defeat, and the siege may have to be abandoned for an 
indefinite time. The House of Lords, as I pointed out a year ago in 
this review, is very much stronger than it was before the last Reform 
Act. Then it represented nothing but itself. It now has at its back, 
and virtually represents, all who think that the Lower House can no 
longer be depended upon to protect property—a very numerous and 
powerful class. As long as it has their support, the House of Lords 
is not likely to consent to its own abolition; and without its own 
consent it cannot, in any lawful way, be abolished or deprived of any 
of its powers. What the Liberals have got to do is to increase their 
majority at the next election, and increase it in England. With a 
view to this it may, I daresay, be good tactics to challenge the Peers 
with two or three more measures, such as Registration Reform and 
Welsh Disestablishment, before appealing to the country. But I see 
no use in threatening to abolish the hereditary legislators when it is 
quite certain that we are not yet strong enough to do it, and when no 
one can form a guess at the result of the next election. 
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The best service Mr. Gladstone could now render to his party 
would be to resign the Premiership and install his successor in his 
place. No doubt some of the support which the present Government 
commands in the country (what proportion of it is a matter of pure 
guess-work) depends upon his personal popularity. But this element 
of strength would remain unaffected if he retained his sinecure office 
of Lord Privy Seal and his seat in the Cabinet. If he were to die or 
retire on the eve of the general election there can be no doubt that it 
would cause much confusion and disorganisation among the electors ; 
while if either of these events should take place soon after the 
meeting of a new Parliament many Liberal members would seize the 
opportunity of declaring themselves released from their recent pledges 
of fidelity to the Government. Let us at any rate have a clear issue 
raised at the next election. The sooner we know where we are the 
better. It is time that Home Rule, and the larger question of 
Imperialism to which it essentially belongs, should stand before the 
country on their own merits, and no longer be confused with personal 
attachment to an individual, an element which in the nature of things 
must soon disappear. 

Of course, there are people—journalists and others—who cry out 
that Anarchist outrages all over Europe are the fault of a weak 
government in England, which will not adopt vigorous measures of 
repression. What these measures are to be they are careful never to 
tell us with any precision. The Zimes complains that Anarchists are 
not arrested before they commit crimes instead of afterwards. Let 
us understand clearly what is meant. Are we to lock men up if they 
are thought capable of committing crime, or if they call themselves 
Anarchists, or if others call them so? We need no new legislation 
against language publicly inciting to crime.. It can be severely 
punished under the existing law, and there is no doubt that if there 
was the least reason to believe that such spouting had led to crime, 
there would be prosecutions. But, according to Mr. Asquith, that is 
not the opinion of the police, and they are likely to be better judges 
than the journalists. Indeed, if the journalists’ theory is true, they 
are themselves the most dangerous criminals, for they spread broad- 
cast incitements to crime which would otherwise be heard only by a 
few dozen people in a club room or at a street corner. 


* # * # 


The advantage of letting the spouters alone is that they and their 
associates are all known to the police. They are aware that they are 
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known, and this is why they do not venture to throw bombs here. 
Our police had been watching Bourdin from his lodgings to his club 
for several days. The Paris police, though they were lucky enough 
to catch Vaillant and Henri red-handed, did not know the men, or 
their lodgings, or their associates. The French authorities forbid 
even silent manifestations in the cemeteries. Our police would be 
glad of the opportunity of noticing who attended and shadowing them 
to their haunts. There can be no question which is the best plan of 
campaign. If our journalists and other irresponsible meddlers would 
only hold their silly tongues and mind their own business, the Home 
Secretary and the police would be able to do their work all the better. 
= | & Tee ee 

What the people who cry out for sharper repression really desire, 
though they do not say so in so many words, is that, in dealing with 
reputed Anarchists, magistrates, jurors, and judges should be satisfied 
with less conclusive evidence than is required in the case of other 
criminals. It is always so in panics. This is why some Parisian 
journalists are demanding drum-head court martials. 

#8 Eee ce 

M. Laffitte’s many friends in England will be glad to know that 
his health is completely re-established. He is now delivering his 
course of lectures on the History of the Sciences at the Collége de 
France with his accustomed vigour. M. Laffitte has recently suc- 
ceeded in determining the house in which Comte discovered the Law 
of the Three Stages, and wrote his ‘‘ Positive Philosophy.” It is the 
Hotel St. Germain, then No. 8, Rue St. Germain-des-Prés, now No. 
36, Rue Bonaparte, the fourth house on the right from the Rue 
Jacob, in going towards St. Germain-des-Prés. Epiror. 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S MINISTRY. 


AttTHoueH it is true that the Liberal Government has made a change 
in its head but not in its policy, it is now plain to both parties that 
this Liberal policy has entered on a new phase. The illusion that 
this policy must break to pieces with the resignation of Mr. Gladstone 
has entirely faded away; the hope that, if the stubborness of the 
Lords could wear down his strength, his policy would never be heard 
of again, has gone. His Irish schemes are now seen to be a part of 
a large series of questions; and the party which he formed and led 
up to his eighty-fifth year is now found to be resolutely preparing for 
a protracted, stubborn, and deliberate campaign over an even wider 
field than ever. 

No one can speak to-day on politics at all without a profound 
emotion of respect for the wonderful energy and devotion with which 
Mr. Gladstone has given the last twenty years of his life to the cause 
of justice to Ireland. He has raised that cause to a new and higher 
level, a ground from which it can never go back. And the gratitude 
of the peoples of these United Kingdoms will be his for ages to come. 

It was thought at first that the loss of a personality so extra- 
ordinary, having such unexampled influence over Parliament and 
public opinion, must be fatal to the cause he represented. But it 
is now clear that this is far from the truth. However great the loss 
of Mr. Gladstone’s personal powers, there were qualifying conditions 
about them which deeply affected the problem before him. These 
were mainly dependent on physical and inevitable facts of his age. 
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Nature seemed to have made it physieally impossible that a man 
of eighty-four could ever force through tremendous opposition so 
momentous a policy as was involved in his Home Rule. There was 
always the underlying sense that the delay of a Session might mean 
final failure. The consciousness of his age itself compelled the late 
leader to profess that his personal efforts must be concentrated on 
one cause. And the inevitable conservatism of age made him cling 
to the last to some obsolete traditions of Parliament, of party, and of 
government. 

The change from a Prime Minister of eighty-four to one of forty- 
seven is in itself a change of paramount importance under the 
conditions of the case. Instead of the oldest life ever given to the 
leadership of a party, we have now one of the very youngest in 
modern experience. The delay of a Session now, can make no 
difference at all in the issue of the campaign. There is no hurry, or 
need for hurry, about the party now. There is a wide, deliberate, 
and calculated strategical plan; and nothing like the last heroic 
effort of a long life. If Mr. Gladstone were now to be meeting Parlia- 
ment with another Home Rule Bill, it would mean certain paralysis 
of all legislation without any result. If he were to be meeting it 
without his Home Rule Bill, it would mean, at his age, practical 
retirement from the contest. The new Prime Minister can meet 
Parliament without a Home Rule Bill in this Session, because he 
may hope to see many Sessions and many Parliaments; and, having 
given the most formal pledges to the cause of Home Rule that men 
can give, Lord Rosebery and the Ministers ean fairly be trusted to 
mature their plan of campaign. To Mr. Gladstone at eighty-five, 
delay could mean nothing but failure: to Lord Rosebery, at forty- 
seven, some delay may be good strategy. When Julius Cesar, then 
just turned of forty, determined to put an end to aristocratic tyranny 
at Rome, he did not at once bring in a measure. He spent ten years 
in the conquest of Gaul, and he returned to find himself the master of 
the position. 

In the next place, Lord Rosebery has no need, and no wish to 
confine his interests to any one cause, or even to two or three causes. 
The indispensable duty of a Prime Minister is to look all round, and 
to keep his battalions in perfect touch with each other and in positions 
of mutual support. We, who are Home Rulers or rather Nationalists 
of thirty years standing, have no need to enlarge on the importance 
we attach to this great cause. But we have always insisted that it 
does not stand alone, and cannot be treated alone, that it is part of a 
whole series of problems of international morality. The cause of 
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Home Rule suffered not a little by its being so generally looked on as 
a sudden enthusiasm of Mr. Gladstone’s declining years. Unjust and 
mean as the taunt was, it greatly hampered his influence. But Lord 
Salisbury himself, or any past master of flouts and gibes, can hardly 
assert that Home Rule is a fad of Lord Rosebery’s. To many minds, 
the frank assertion that he comes to it as a political necessity by 
conviction more than by sympathy, will have great weight. For 
purposes of practical politics, the formal pledges given by the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues in and out of Parliament are ample 
guarantees that they stand by the Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone. 

But the most formal pledges to be true to the cause of Home 
Rule will not prove enough without something more specific as to 
time and form. It is now clear that unless the Government will 
pledge themselves to raise the Home Rule question again in 1894, 
or to dissolve sooner, they must cease to count on Irish support. If 
any idea ever existed that this Parliament was to run its six years 
course, passing the items in the Newcastle Programme but not 
returning to Home Rule before a dissolution, that idea must be 
frankly abandoned. It is conceded that to re-introduce the Home 
Rule Bill of 1893 in the present Session and the present temper of 
the House of Lords would be an idle form. But to adjourn it 
indefinitely during the present Parliament would be certainly con- 
trary to the pledges with which the Government took office. The 
only alternative is a dissolution. And now that the whole policy of 
the Government has been fully laid before the country, the sooner 
the dissolution takes place the better for all parties and for all causes. 
It would be wanton waste of time to wrangle Session after Session 
over English Bills, every one of which the Lords would kick out in 
a night. 

A Bill to put the suffrage on a juster basis, the introduction of 
Bills to meet the pressing demands of evicted tenants in Ireland, 
of the dissenting population of Wales, of local government in Scot- 
land—are no doubt necessary preliminaries before dissolution. But 
it is doubtful if any one of them would pass the Lords. And the 
cup of Liberal patience would then be full. A dissolution in 1894 
might after all be the better policy. It would be useless and 
dangerous to postpone it beyond 1895. 

Freperic Harrison. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF SOCIALISM. 


itt 
Soctarism is a Utopian ideal—a very incomplete ideal, for it arises 
from our material wants and does not advance far beyond them—but 
yet an ideal, cherished with passionate devotion by many thousands of 
men and women. Destructive criticism is powerless against popular 
enthusiasm. Carlyle should have taught us all to believe that every 
creed which is held firmly and acted on by multitudes of men, must 
be built upon a foundation of truth. So long as that foundation 
remains, the creed will find believers. 

What then is the truth on which the Socialist superstructure has 
been reared? It is that a state of society is unjust and intolerable in 
which wealth and all the means of refinement and pleasure belong to 
a few, while the great majority must spend all their life and thought 
in gaining a living wage and are fortunate if they gain it; that 
society must be so ordered that every member of it may enjoy the 
fruits of human progress and live a fully human life. This is the 
true element in Socialism, but Socialists err in assuming that the goal 
they rightly aim at can only be reached by one path. They have 
devised a plausible mechanical method for gaining the desired end 
and tend now to forget the real object of pursuit in their advocacy of 
the only true method of attaining it. Hvery man, unprejudiced by 
selfish interests and touched by intelligent sympathy, will recognise 
that the social ideal which is the true element of Socialism is a noble 
object of pursuit; it is in truth the very object for which society 
exists. Every earnest man, who recognises this, will do something to 
bring the social goal a little nearer. But this end cannot be attained 
by one means alone. ‘There are indeed several separate tendencies 
working in all industrial countries towards an improvement of the 
condition of the working-classes. There is the action of the State. 
For many years there was a firm and honest conviction even amongst 
the most earnest social reformers that the interests of the working- 
classes would be best served by giving free play to competition, selfish 
desires and natural forces, that given a sufficient variety of discords, 
sufficiently acute, perfect harmony would result. This doctrine may 
still be met with in certain stray corners untouched by the main 
current of opinion. But it has been finally and completely abandoned 
by nearly all practical politicians and political and social reformers. 
For the last fifty years the interference of the State has become more 
and more frequent in nearly all the circumstances of labour—the 
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length of hours of work, the sanitary conditions of factories and 
dwellings, the prevention and compensation of injuries; in fact every 
aspect of the workman’s life has been directly affected by State- 
regulations except that of wages, and wages, also, indirectly. 
Socialists strongly support the extension of this influence and many 
of them believe that in this way their ideal scheme of society will be 
ultimately realised. But this belief rests on a very superficial view of 
the facts. Hach enactment of the State has been dictated by the 
special requirements of the particular case, and is framed as nearly 
as possible te meet them. And each enactment forms a separate 
compartment of the law, with its own special precedents and inter- 
pretations to guide its application. It is idle to expect that any such 
mass of special and independent regulations of particular circum- 
stances will ultimately converge, however multiplied and extended, 
into one harmonious, all-embracing scheme such as the Socialists 
picture for us. It would be as reasonable to expect all the trees 
of a forest ultimately to grow together and form one gigantic and 
symmetrical tree in the centre. 

Besides this, State interference forms but one of the several 
tendencies at work towards the incorporation of the working class 
in the body of society. Another and even more powerful agency is 
the growing demands of the working-class itself, caused by increased 
education and a rising standard of comfort enforced by combination. 
England affords the fullest evidence in the world of the effects of 
this tendency, as well as of State interference, and the former is 
destined, in my opinion, to work greater social change than State 
interference itself. It is unnecessary to mention the various forms 
of free action on the part of the working class or its effects. It is 
worth noticing, however, that as the demand for improved conditions 
becomes stronger and the action to obtain them more determined 
and unanimous, so the capitalist and employing class will be per- 
suaded or compelled in self-defence to concede what can otherwise 
be obtained by legislation. In such voluntary action and concessions 
on the part of capitalists we see another tendency towards social 
reform and one which all Socialists agree in despising and many of 
them actually oppose. Moralisation of capital has been regarded 
by Socialists as a process similar to the moralisation of tigers. Yet 
any man, free from the prejudice of theory, will admit that the 
voluntary action of capitalists, if sincere and well considered, is not 
only beneficial but is the best and most permanent, because the 
most truly moral, solution of the social question. There is abundant 
evidence of a growth of feeling and action in this direction in all 
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industrial countries; but I must refer specially to an account of the 
movement going on in Germany at the present time which appeared 
in the June number of the Heonomie Journal. The idea is the same 
as that of the Le Play school and La Réforme Sociale in France ; 
but it has taken in Germany a more definite and practical form, 
largely owing to the greater strength and unanimity of the German 
Socialists. In Germany, at the suggestion of certain Professors and 
with the guidance of a monthly journal, experiments are being tried 
in many places, and especially in Berlin, of ‘parliaments of busi- 
ness”, where representatives of the workmen meet the employer to 
discuss common topics, of improved dwelling-houses with common 
centres for cooking and other purposes, of various forms of profit- 
sharing and insurance, all under the direction and with the support 
of the employer. How far these efforts will ultimately succeed will 
depend chiefly upon the sincerity of the employers, upon whether 
they are convinced that the condition of the workpeople demands great 
and permanent improvement, and are ready to make some sacrifice 
to secure it. If they are throwing a cheap sop to Cerberus, they well 
deserve the ridicule which the Socialists throw on their benevolence, 
and will, no doubt, fail completely to satisfy the popular discontent. 

It is then, I think, sufficiently clear that the solution of the social 
question, the attainment of such a satisfactory state of society as 
every good and wise man must desire, will be attained by the working 
of several social and political influences in distinct spheres, all tending 
to the same desired end. These various agencies will be more and 
more stimulated and controlled by the growing conviction in the 
minds of men that human society can only then be said to have 
fulfilled its work when every individual is recognised as an integral 
part of the body politic and can enjoy the full life of the organism, 
But the growing unity of purpose will be accompanied by a growing 
variety of method. The Socialist scheme is an artificial and unsound 
attempt to simplify the problem. ‘T’o use a mathematical illustration, 
they propose to us a simple algebraical equation, in which the 
solution depends upon the determination of one or two simple fixed 
quantities, whereas the problem really belongs to the infinite calculus, 
and the answer can be obtained only as the sum of an infinite series 
of variable factors. 

But while we may dismiss the complete Socialist ideal, there is 
another aspect of Socialism which is eminently practical and worthy 
of the most careful consideration. It is the distinguishing character- 
istic of contemporary Socialism that it has taken the form of a 
political party. This is largely due to the personal influence and 
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practical genius of Ferdinand Lassalle. Whatever may be the 
ultimate ideal of any body of men, as soon as they unite and form 
themselves into a political party, they are bound to formulate and 
advocate some definite practical proposals. Thus Socialists as a 
party have agitated in recent years for universal suffrage in all 
countries where it was not established. This is of course, a necessary 
preliminary step to the exercise of political influence by the working- 
class in obtaining social reforms. We have seen this year that the 
agitation has been successful in Belgium where the vote has been 
conferred on all citizens of twenty-five years of age. It has also been 
proposed in Austria-Hungary by a responsible Ministry and though 
the proposal has fallen through for the moment, it will, no doubt, 
be carried out before long. To learn the present programme of the 
Socialist party we need only turn to the resolutions carried at the Inter- 
national Socialist Workmen’s Congress held this summer at Zurich. 
One is most struck by the tentative and preparatory character of the 
programme propounded, compared with the very definite, sweeping, 
and final measures to which we must suppose the delegates individu- 
ally look forward. It affords us a striking proof of how far removed 
the Socialist ideal is from the realities of life and politics. The only 
definite legislative enactments which are called for immediately 
are the Legal Eight Hours Day, and some protective legislation for 
women, including a Six Hours Day for girls under eighteen, the 
prohibition of night work, and of all labour at unhealthy employ- 
ments, and the prohibition of working two weeks before, and four 
weeks after confinement. Inspectors, also, are to be appointed for 
all places where women work, including, apparently, private houses. 
Beyond this, the programme aims only at agitation and inquiry. 
The proposed general strike in case of war was rejected, and a. 
resolution adopted: “To fight against the Chauvinism of the ruling 
classes, to draw the bond of solidarity more firmly round workers of 
all countries by working unweariedly for the overthrow of capitalism 
and class-domination and to demand disarmament.” Other resolu- 
tions advocated the general observance of the May-day Demonstra- 
tion, the use of political power for the emancipation of workers 
according to the conditions of each country, the Federation of Trades 
Unions, and an inquiry into the Agrarian Question. It will be 
observed that, with the exception of the Hight Hours Bill and 
measures protective of women, the programme is vague and mainly 
hortatory. So far as definite practical proposals are concerned, the 
Newcastle Programme is a much more advanced manifesto. This is, 
of course, due to the fact that the Congress, having to draw up a 
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programme applicable to all countries, could only speak in the 
vaguest generalities. It is not necessarily a sign of weakness. If 
the energies of the Socialist party are to be directed exclusively in 
the immediate future to the obtaining of an Hight Hours Day and 
the Protection of Women, there is good reason to hope that they 
may be as successful as they have already been in obtaining Universal 
Suffrage. In this enterprise we must wish them God speed, but at 
the same time we may point out to them that their object can only be 
obtained by co-operation with others who do not accept their creed 
and by working through the existing institutions of each country. 
And when these reforms are accomplished, the transformation of 
society on the Socialist model will be as far off as ever. 

These truths seem to be partially recognised in that resolution of 
the Congress which declares that ‘‘in using the political power of the 
workers for their emancipation the choice of ways and means is to be 
left to each nationality as the conditions are different.’’? Of all such 
differences the most striking is the difference between the political 
and social conditions of England and those of the leading continental 

‘nations. In England we have two historical political parties, so 
firmly rooted, so compact, and so extensive, that it is extremely 
difficult for any new party to grow up between them. The advocates 
of an independent quasi-Socialist party in England point to the 
success achieved by the Irish party as soon as it was organised and 
made independent by Parnell. But the circumstances of the two 
cases are entirely different. The Irish party was inspired and held 
together by a strong sentiment of nationality, and it was formed to 
obtain a single definite object. A labour party would have no such 
bond of union, and its object would be the permanent control of the 
entire policy of the country. Now our two English parties, as they 
are firm and compact in organisation and discipline, are equally fluid 
and indefinite in opinion. This is conspicuously the case in all 
questions relating to labour. Hence it appears to me certain that as 
soon as the working class of this country make up their mind to 
demand any definite measure they will find one or other of the two 
political parties ready to enact it. The raison d’étre of a Labour or 
Socialist political party in this country thus disappears. The great 
majority of working-men members of Parliament will probably con- 
tinue to feel that they can best serve the interests of their cause by 
throwing in their lot with one of the great parties. But in foreign 
countries, as a rule, we find a number of political parties, badly 
organised and incoherent, but each armed with definite principles and 
a limited programme. Under such circumstances we find that a 
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Socialist political party is easily formed and soon obtains comparative 
importance. The German Socialist party of forty-four members in 
the Imperial Parliament, which would be over one hundred were the 
number of members proportional to the number of voters, is the most 
conspicuous success achieved by Socialism as a political party. There 
is every reason to expect that this number will continue to increase at 
each election until the party is strong enough to carry measures of 
legislation. If we may judge by the prudence of the Zurich Con- 
gress, they will have learned ere then only to attempt limited and 
practical measures. But if by some gust of enthusiasm or from want 
of wise and experienced leaders they attempt a gigantic measure of 
nationalisation, we may be sure that worse disaster and reaction 
would follow than marked the end of the English Commonwealth and 
the first French Republic. One element in the national life both of 
France and Germany seems to provide an impregnable fortress for 
private property—the agricultural interest. It is almost inconceivable 
that the peasant proprietors should ever consent to any scheme of 
nationalisation ; and without their support such a measure would be 
impossible. In Germany it is said that some progress has been made 
in the conversion of the rural population, but I have heard of no 
such movement in France. 

In France, through various causes, the Socialist party is much 
weaker than in Germany. The French have had no Socialist hero 
like Lassalle; no Frenchman has written for them a Socialist gospel 
as Marx has for the Germans. There is, therefore, much less unity 
and enthusiasm in their organisation. Besides this, the mind of 
France has been distracted by external and internal dangers from 
concentrated thought on social reform. It was not till this year that 
a General Election in France gave a final and decisive verdict in 
favor of the existing constitution. In every previous Chamber since 
the Empire, the existence of the Republic was at stake. Now that 
‘question is set at rest for ever, and we shall see the new and greater 
question of social reform take a more commanding position in French 
politics. 

Of one thing at least we may be assured, that the nation, which has 
given the world so many object-lessons in life and government at the 
cost of its happiness and of its blood, will not fail to make some 
attempts at the solution of the greatest problem which man has to 
solve. The country of Fourier, St. Simon and Louis Blanc is destined 
to try many experiments in social reform to the wonder and in- 
struction of the world. May they be less painful than the trials 
of the past ! F. S. Marvin. 
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THE BRAZILIAN REBELLION. 
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Ir was in November, 1889, that Europe received the news that the 
last independent Monarchy of America had ceased to exist, and that 
Brazil by a bloodless revolution had declared itself a Republic. The 
year before, slavery had been abolished, and the unholy alliance 
between the slaveowners and an Emperor who loved to pose as the 
patron of enlightenment and progress, had been dissolved. Nor 
could the fate of the Empire, thus left to stand or fall on its own 
merits, be long doubtful. One possible support alone remained— 
the army; and by its adhesion to the Republican cause the change 
of government was peacefully effected, and Dom Pedro was relegated 
to that cultivation of scientific mediocrity which was so much more 
suited to his character than the successful government of men. The 
prime mover in this was the Positivist, Benjamin Constant Botelho 
de Magalhaes, not indeed a statesman of the first rank, but one who 
by rising to the height of a great opportunity may justly be regarded. 
as the founder of the Brazilian Republic. 

Without this interposition of the army, the revolution could only 
have been brought about by civil war; but the political influence: 
thus given to the military had its own evils, not the least of which 
was the elevation of Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca, a mere soldier, to 
the head of the Provisional Government. Nevertheless, at first great 
progress was made, the Church was disestablished, civil marriage 
ordained, and religious liberty secured. A constitution after the 
model of the United States was adopted; and the first Presidential 
election took place amid profound peace. But the choice was not 
the wisest: Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca was elected, and soon began 
to quarrel with the Congress. In January, 1891, the new Republic 
suffered an irreparable loss by the death of Benjamin Constant, and 
at the beginning of the next November the Marshal by a coup-d’état 
proclaimed himself Dictator. But he no longer had the undivided 
support of the army, and before the end of the month a counter- 
movement, headed by Marshal Peixoto and Admiral Custodio de 
Mello, forced him to resign. Peixoto was Vice-President, and now in 
accordance with the constitution became President for the remainder 
of the term: it seemed as if legality was to be once more and finally 
re-established. But several elements of disturbance still remained. 

For in the first place there was the question which has so often. 
embarrassed the great Republic of the North—the question of the. 
relations between the Central Power and the States forming the- 
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Confederation. When Peixoto assumed office, he found himself con- 
fronted with the problem of what to do with those State Governors 
who had acquiesced in Deodoro da Fonseca’s coup-d’état, and against 
whom popular movements at once commenced. Some think that as 
legally appointed officials they should have been supported by the 
central executive, even with force; others, that they should have 
been brought to trial. Peixoto chose a middle course, agreeing to 
their deposition, but refusing to enter on a proscription. Besides 
this, the President soon had to deal with a widespread rebellion in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul, which he has not been able to 
repress. 

Secondly, a new financial policy had to be inaugurated. The 
Provisional Government contained only one member of Royalist 
antecedents, Dr. Ruy Barbosa, the Minister of Finance, who 
signalised himself by reckless subventions and issues of paper 
money. Piexoto rightly determined to put an end to this, but in 
doing so he made many bitter enemies, especially among merchants 
and bankers. 

And, thirdly, there existed a deep-seated jealousy between the 
army and the navy—the one a popular institution in which any 
soldier might reach the highest grades, the other aristocratic, no 
common sailor being ever able to rise from the ranks. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that naval officers should view with bitterness 
the great political importance which the army had gained by its 
participation in the revolution, nor that the navy should be the last 
refuge of the Royalists. This jealousy had shown itself at an earlier 
period in the unsuccessful attempt of Admiral Van den Kolk to seize 
a Brazilian port, but it only received its full expression on Septem- 
ber 5th, 1893, in the revolt of Admiral de Mello, who up to the 
previous April had been a member of Peaxoto’s Cabinet. 

The immediate and professed cause of the breach was almost 
trivial. The President refused his assent to a bill passed by Congress 
on the ground that, although treated as an ordinary measure, it ~ 
really contained an amendment of the constitution. The bill proposed, 
among other things, to make a Vice-President ineligible for election to 
the Presidency, but it would seem that a Vice-President who had 
performed the duties of President during the year before the election 
was already ineligible, and that therefore Peixoto could not in any 
case be a candidate, nor has he offered himself as one. But, however 
this may be, was this a question of such vital import as to justify 
Admiral de Mello in plunging his country into all the horrors of civil 
war? Nor can their talk about military tyranny help the rebels 
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much, for what would be more likely to strengthen and perpetuate 
military influence than the Admiral’s appeal to the arbitrament of 
the sword ? 

No doubt when the Admiral sailed into the bay of Rio, he thought 
the war would last but a very short time. He found an adversary 
unprepared, with no great ability, and already somewhat discredited 
by the continuance of the insurrection in Rio Grande do Sul. He 
had with him almost the entire Brazilian fleet, as well as the sympathy 
and money of the native and foreign traders. But it soon became 
evident that popular feeling favoured the Government, and that the 
republican youth were ready to support the President with enthusiasm. 
For some three months Admiral de Mello continued to blockade the 
chief port and threaten the capital of his native land, while Dr. 
Barbosa, from the safe vantage-ground of a foreign country poured 
forth new charges against the President. It is worthy of note that 
in their later manifestoes the rebels pass lightly over the original 
causes of quarrel, in order to rest on acts committed since the out- 
break of the rebellion. Peixoto was accused of suppressing freedom 
of speech im Rio, of imprisoning his native opponents, and threaten- 
ing foreigners with expulsion, and of expending vast sums on ships 
and munitions of war—as if it were possible to have perfect liberty 
in a city under bombardment, as if foreigners intriguing against the 
Government of a country whose hospitality they were enjoying, could 
expect any mercy, as if it was not the President’s plainest duty to 
spend the last dollar in the treasury in maintaining the Government 
with which he had been entrusted and which he had been called 
on by Congress to defend. Finally, Dr. Barbosa accused him of 
having ‘cruelly exposed the national guard to the fire of Mello’s 
fleet,” than which absurdity can go no farther. In fact, neither the 
shells of the Admiral, nor the writings of the ex-minister of Finance 
seem to have had the desired effect, and after three months of waiting, 
Mello still found himself with no resting place on the mainland, forced 
to set up his provisional government on the island of Desterro (State 
of 8. Catherina) under the captain of one of his ships, and with Rio 
as far beyond his reach as ever. It was under these circumstances, in 
December, 1898, that the world was surprised with the news that 
these Republican patriots had been joined by Admiral Saldanha 
da Gama, an undoubted Royalist, who had heretofore professed 
neutrality in the contest. Now in spite of what his enemies say, 
I do not believe that Mello had the least thought of a monarchical 
restoration when he began the revolt which he no doubt expected to put 
him almost at once into possession of the Government; but, like the 
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Girondins of Lyons and Calvados when they rose against the Con- 
vention, the logic of events has forced him to seek allies wherever he 
can, and to join with the enemies of the Republic. Since then the 
new admiral seems to have in no way improved his position in the 
Bay of Rio, though Mello is reported to have got together a land 
force in the State of 8. Catherina with which he is marching north- 
wards towards the capital, with what success it is impossible to say. 

Meanwhile at the beginning of March, the election of the new 
President took place, save in three provinces which are in the 
occupation of the rebels.’ Peixoto, the military tyrant, neither 
offered himself as a candidate, nor allowed his troops to interfere. 
Dr. Prudente de Moraes, of the State of S. Paulo, an old Republican, 
who has presided over the Senate, and was only a few votes behind 
Deodora da Fonseca at the last election, was chosen, and will come 
into office in November next, when if matters remain in the same 
position, we shall be treated to the extraordinary sight of a govern- 
ment presided over by one of Mello’s officers, and established on an 
island under the guns of his ships, existing as a protest against a 
a military despotism, to the head of which a civilian, chosen by a 
wide suffrage, has just been called. 

Brazil had to wait long before she came into line with the other 
free States of America by the abolition of slavery and monarchy, but 
she might at least boast that these changes which elsewhere produced 
all the miseries of war were in her happier land brought about 
without the shedding of a drop of blood. This was a great tradition, 
and whatever may be the immediate result of the rebellion, great will 
be the guilt of those who have broken it. S. H. Swinny. 


Peas A, G ieaek oS. 


Wuen I criticised some passages in Mr. Huxley’s republished essays 
—(Lortnightly Review, Vol. LII., October and December, 1892)—I was 
willing to attribute some gross misrepresentations about myself to 
carelessness and ignorance. I made my own position clear. Amongst 
many other things, I wrote (October, 1892), p. 436 :—‘‘ My profound 
conviction of the central ideas of the religion of humanity, and my 
reverential gratitude to the philosopher who first gave it a systematic 
basis, are beyond suspicion and deeper than words can express.” 
That sentence I repeated in italics in the second article (December, 
1892), p. 715. With these statements before him, Mr. Huxley has 
just reprinted his essays with a new note—Scvence and Christian Tradi- 


1 This does not necessarily mean in the occupation of Mello, who participated in 
Peixoto’s first measures against the rebels of Rio Grande do Sul, and has never 
attempted to set up his Government there. 
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tion, p. 262—wherein he asserts as a fact ‘that Mr. Harrison rejects 
the greater part of the Positivist Religion, as taught by Comte.” 
This new note (1894) is appended to his essay on Agnosticism—re- 
published now for the third time—an essay which, so far as I am 
concerned, would be meaningless except on the assumption that I am 
an authoritative exponent of Positivist religion. This is not ignorant 
or careless misrepresentation—but deliberate false witness. It is as 
untrue as if I were to assert as a fact, ‘‘that Mr. Huxley rejects the 
greater part of the doctrine of evolution, as taught by Darwin. 
FREDERIC Harrison. 


Mr. Swinny’s article on Brazil was in type before the news of the 
collapse of the rebellion arrived. Its interest being historical, it is 
published without alteration. 

%* % * * 

Like Mr. Labouchere I attach little value to the private knowledge 
which so many people profess to have as to Lord Rosebery’s inmost 
convictions and intentions. Public men are to be judged on their 
public form. During the last few weeks industrious persons on both 
sides have been busily looking up the new Premier’s past utterances. 
Their researches have only shown that, for a statesman who has been 
so long before the public, he has managed to keep himself singularly 
free from any definite pledges. This is an advantage to him, up to 
a certain point, and he has made the most of it. At the moment of 
his accession to power he leaped at once into the most universal 
popularity that any public man has enjoyed in my recollection. The 
perfidious compliments of the Tories, intended solely to damage him 
with his own party, have most amusingly overshot their mark, and 
have helped to create a Rosebery legend which will be worth 
thousands of votes to Liberal candidates at the next election. 

*% * * * 

The arts by which popularity is gained under one set of circum- 
stances will not always suffice to preserve it under another. It is to 
be hoped that the general chorus of flattery which surrounds Lord 
Rosebery for the moment will not lead him to suppose that by a 
certain studied ambiguity of phrase he can continue to satisfy the 
expectations of his followers while disarming the hostility of oppo- 
nents. His first week of power brought two severe lessons which 
should not be disregarded. On the afternoon of March 12th, in his 
speech to his supporters at the Foreign Office, he had to explain the 
apparent coldness of his language about Home Rule last September, 
and protest that he had been misunderstood. But that very evening, 
in the House of Lords, he let fall the ambiguous sentence about the 
necessity of convincing England as a preliminary to Home Rule which 
he was compelled to explain a few days afterwards. Now I myself 
was not alarmed by his language in September. His intellectual 
conviction that Home Rule was a necessity was much more valuable 
in my eyes than any amount of flabby sentiment. Nor did I give 
any other meaning to his sentence about the necessity of convincing 
England than that which he has since declared it to bear. But IL 
am afraid that in both cases his intention was to wrap up his real 
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meaning in words which would raise false hopes in the Tory bosom. 
Nothing, however, was gained in the quarter to which they were 
addressed, and, as regards his own followers, something was lost. 
What was lost was dignity. He was, I fear, not unwilling that 
Tories should tell one another that when Lord Rosebery professes 
himself a Home Ruler he has his tougue in his cheek; but Demo- 
cracy does not understand such by-play, and will not have it. 
%% * * * 


With Mr. Gladstone we were accustomed to tremendous earnest- 
ness of tone and lofty appeals to the highest sentiments. It did not, 
however, always mean business, and I, for one, am well content to 
exchange it for cool conviction and statesmanlike acceptance of the inevi- 
table, even if against the grain. But it would be aserious change for the 
worse if there was to be any dallying with ripe questions, any tacit 
compacts with the opposing forces, any readiness to jettison the cargo 
at the first sign of foul weather. We have not forgotten how Lord 
Palmerston relied on Tory votes to bridle Liberal impatience, and how 
he cleverly superseded the Tory leaders by playing their game better 
than they could play it themselves. But Lord Palmerston’s career 
cannot be repeated. There have been two Reform Acts since his 
time, and Mr. Parnell has set Ireland on her feet. So many and great 
are the advantages conferred on Lord Rosebery by fate, that if he 
can frankly undertake the work waiting to be done he may lead the 
party of wise and sober progress for the term of his natural life. But 
he must make his choice. He will not be accepted as a Grand 
Mediator or Arbitrator; at all events till we know more about him. 

There were a vast number of persons up and down the country 
who believed that whatever Mr. Gladstone did must be right. I 
could only get along with them at intervals. But they were persons 
who deserved respect, and Mr. Gladstone had good reason to be 
proud that after sixty years of public life he inspired such a senti- 
ment. Their loyalty was not the only element in his unrivalled 
personal influence; but it was the principal and most constant 
element. It now passes to Mr. Morley, and with better reason. 
Indeed he has for some time shared it. They look to him with 
trust and attachment, and their political action will henceforth be 
determined by his guidance. Their confidence could not be better 
placed. Insight, courage, enthusiasm based on well-reasoned con- 
viction, practical wisdom combined with steadfast adherence to prin- 
ciple—these are the qualities most needed in a leader, and they are 
the surest foundation for authority. Mr. Morley has shown that 
he possesses them. 

The Irish members have in my opinion no reason to be dissatisfied 
with Lord Rosebery’s language as subsequently explained. But they 
had every reason to rebel against Sir W. Harcourt’s announcement 
that all the Bills mentioned in the Royal Speech would be passed 
through the House of Commons, if not this year, then next year or 
the year after. They cannot be expected to consent to the prolonga- 
tion of this Parliament beyond the present Session. 
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The first person whom Lord Rosebery picks out for distinction is 
Professor J. R. Seeley, the author of ‘The Expansion of England,” 
a book which has done more than any other to spread the poison 
of Imperialism among the reading and educated public. That there 
may be no doubt as to the significance of the honour, the knighthood 
conferred on Professor Seeley is that of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, especially associated with what some people are pleased 
to call ‘‘Greater Britain’. Here is another bit of by-play intended 
to console Jingoes for the marked absence of Jingo watchwords 
from the recent Rosebery manifestoes. It has the convenience of 
committing the new Premier to absolutely nothing. If knighthood 
is the appropriate reward for learning and literary eminence, no one 
can say that Professor Seeley does not deserve it. We need not cry 
out before we are hurt. If Lord Rosebery’s furtherance of imperial 
expansion takes no more serious shape than decorating its literary 
advocates, no harm will be done. But we shall watch his policy in 
this respect with anxiety. 

* * * * 

The great age at which Mr. Gladstone did his greatest work will 
no doubt always give additional lustre to his figure in history. But 
it will not be without mischief if it leads to the toleration of other 
old men in office as long as they think themselves fit for it. A hard 
and fast rule fixing an age of compulsory retirement is the only 
remedy for this evil. If the limit were fixed at seventy it would be 
on the whole productive of great advantage to the State, and it would 
be a wholesome example for practical workers of every sort. Sixty- 
three, the age which Comte recommended for retirement from active 
functions of every kind, would probably be a still better limit; but it 
would at present be too great an innovation on our habits. The 
Bank of England is said to be suffering from a very aggravated 
form of gerontocracy. Old men, however exceptional may be 
their state of preservation, should be ashamed to deprive the public of 
the advantage of being served by men in their prime. True dignity 
would lead them to retire without waiting for pressure, and to be 
content with the consultative function which nature has assigned to 
old age. Eprror. 
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THE CASIMIR PERIER MINISTRY. 


In the August number of the Posrrrvisr Review I pointed out that 
although since the resignation of MacMahon in 1879 all the French 
ministries which had risen and fallen in such rapid succession had 
been composed mainly of Opportunist Republicans and had pursued 
an Opportunist policy, yet all of them had found it necessary to admit 
a certain Radical element, and had been dependent on Radical sup- 
port in the Chamber. Whenever the Radicals wished to turn out a 
Ministry they could effect it by a momentary coalition with the 
Reactionists ; and in fact that was how every Ministerial crisis was 
brought about. No Government was homogeneous, or had a majority 
which it could call its own. The Radical ideal of a country governed 
not by a single ruler or a Cabinet, but by the daily caprice of the 
581 representatives of the sovereign people was practically realised. 
The elections of last autumn made it possible, for the first time 
since 1879, to put an end to this discreditable and dangerous insta- 
bility. Reactionists and Radicals both lost heavily at the polls, and 
the country showed its deliberate approval of Opportunism by giving 
its representatives a majority of something like two to one over all 
the other groups put together. The result was soon seen, in the 
formation of a homogeneous and, as it seems, a really strong Ministry. 
Its leading members, MM. Casimir Périer, Spuller, Raynal, Burdeau, 
Dubost, are all men of distinguished ability, unblemished character 
and considerable official experience, and they all belong to the poli- 
tical school founded by Gambetta. None of them, it is true, possess 
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any preeminent renown or prestige. But their present position as 
members of a homogeneous Ministry with a definite and consistent 
policy gives them their opportunity ; and if they are allowed to hold 
office long enough to show what they are worth, it may reasonably be 
hoped that some of them may establish a legitimate and enduring 
hold on the attachment of the country. In the meantime they have 
the advantage of not being confronted by any more eminent person- 
ality. 

Now that Reactionists of all colours are decisively beaten, and 
reduced to impotence—for the first time since the Great Revolution— 
the chief obstacle to a healthy political condition in France is the 
persistent survival of the old democratic traditions and temper among 
the most eager section of the Republican party. This is forcibly 
pointed out by M. Laffitte in the March number of the Revue 
Occidentale. It is the tradition, he says, of the Progressist and 
Republican party that governmental action should be reduced to a 
minimum, government being always considered as the necessary 
enemy of progress. This disposition dates from the very outset of 
the Revolution. The Constituent Assembly determined to retain the 
king as the executive power. But it felt that he was hostile to the 
new constitution. It was therefore obliged to surround the executive 
with checks, which reduced it to a nullity. Moreover, in accordance 
with the prevalent theories of popular sovereignty, many functions 
properly deriving from the executive were made directly dependent 
on popular election. The Constitution of 1793 went to even more 
extravagant lengths in this direction; but practical necessity com- 
pelled the Convention, as Danton said, to ‘‘ cover it with a respectful 
veil” and govern dictatorially. The Napoleonic and Royalist Con- 
stitutions during the present century were all more or less reactionary. 
The Republicans were therefore always in opposition, and to curtail 
the functions of the Government was their natural programme. 
When they suddenly succeeded to power in 1848 they found them- 
selves fatally hampered by the “ principles’? which they had pro- 
claimed during half a century of opposition and which rendered all 
government impossible. The same difficulty embarrassed the Re- 
publican party in 1870. If it was ever to become really govern- 
mental, it had to get rid of the mill-stone of its antiquated traditions, 
principles, and habits. Fortunately, as M. Laffitte says, it was 
obliged for a time to submit to the tutelage of Thiers, and it 
possessed a really great leader, Gambetta. Amid the anxieties and 
perils that surrounded its growth in these early years its more open- 
minded members learnt something and unlearnt more. 
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In a remarkable series of articles published in the Revue Occidentale 
during the last fifteen years and in many discourses M. Laffitte has 
laboured to impress upon the more teachable Republicans the neces- 
sity of emancipating themselves from the worn-out democratic super- 
stitions which have weighted their party so heavily, and prevented 
the rise of a stable Republican Government combining order with 
progess. M. Laffitte is not an active politician but a philosopher. 
His business is to furnish politicians with sound principles, the appli- 
cation of which must be left to their own judgment. His writings, 
as brilliant in style as they are vigorous in thought, have admirably 
preserved this distinction between the domains of theory and practice. 
They are addressed to statesmen; and it is among statesmen that 
they find attention and acceptance. They have profoundly influenced 
the leading members of the present Ministry who, in political science, 
may be considered as disciples of M. Laffitte. 

Ministers, as their name denotes, were formerly mere servants of 
the king, the agents by whom he carried out his determinations. 
According to the democratic doctrine, absolute sovereignty has now 
passed from kings to peoples, and is delegated by them to their 
parliamentary representatives. Ministers, therefore, are still only 
servants—servants of Parliament; they are not to presume to con- 
sider themselves a ‘‘Government”’. This language is in the mouths 
of thorough-going democrats in England as well asin France. But 
it may be questioned whether the doctrine itself is making any way, 
and most certainly the practice is not. That ‘‘there can be no society 
without a government” is a Positivist maxim; and in this country 
government is tending to concentrate more and more in the Ministry, 
and not only in the Ministry but in the Prime Minister. The ‘private 
member ”’ is becoming—to borrow journalistic slang—a mere ‘‘ item,” 
elected to support a particular leader, voting as he is told, and not 
daring even to leave the precincts of the House of Commons until he 
has obtained permission from the Whip. If he kicks against these 
restrictions, his constituents hold that he is breaking faith with them 
and he need not expect re-election. Even while I write, his few 
remaining rights are being abridged and, as everyone admits, per- 
manently abridged. The Prime Minister receives his commission no 
longer from Parliament but direct from the country, and if he retires 
for private reasons during the interval between two general elections, 
he appoints his successor. Members of Parliament are not his 
masters but his obedient followers. The relation between them is 
disguised by the survival of old forms. But the time is perhaps not 
far distant when it will be generally recognised that these old forms 
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only operate to render the real government of the country less effi- 
cient; that the functions of the House of Commons, its numbers 
and the duration of its sessions, might, with great advantage to the 
country, be much reduced; and that, when projects of legislation 
have been sufficiently discussed in print and in public meetings, the 
voice of Parliament may very well be limited to something like Aye 
and No. 

In France, since the establishment of the Republic, no political 
leader has possessed anything like the power or respect which belong 
to the heads of the Government and the Opposition in England. 
The democratic doctrine of the sovereignty of the people exercised 
through its elected plenipotentiaries, and democratic jealousy of all 
personal superiority however well-founded, have contributed to 
magnify the Chamber at the expense of the Ministry. But the spread 
of Positivist ideas is doing much to weaken these beliefs and correct 
these habits of mind even among the most eager politicians. As for 
the mass of Frenchmen who are not constantly busied with politics 
they have never been averse to strong and stable government. They 
ask for nothing better. Parliamentary forms have little value in 
their eyes unless they conduce to this end. Their untutored good 
sense draws the same distinction that Positivism draws between the 
republican and the democratic ideals. They gave expression to it at 
the elections of last autumn, the result of which is the first strong 
Government that France has had since the establishment of the 
Republic. 

The speech of M. Spuller on March 8rd in which he declared 
that the policy of the Government towards the Church was ‘animated 
by a new spirit which has for its object to conciliate all citizens and 
bring pacification into French society,’ and the decisive majority 
obtained by the Government in the division which followed, have 
been somewhat misunderstood. The Zimes correspondent hastened to: 
announce for the twentieth time that the alliance between the 
reactionists and those whom he is pleased to call ‘moderate 
Republicans”? was at length concluded. But the division list 
showed that the Government did not win by the aid of the Right. 
Of the 280 deputies who voted with the Government, only 6 
belonged to the Right. The rest of the Right voted in the minority 
or abstained, knowing well that the whole Republican party except 
the handful of Radliés—if they are to be reckoned Republicans—are 
fully determined to maintain the anti-clerical laws. The minority of 
120 was made up of 106 Republicans (mostly Radicals) and 14 of the 
Right. 
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Nevertheless, notwithstanding the handsome majority, the Ministry 
had been in great danger. M. Spuller’s language needed explanation 
and he gave it a few days later. But at the moment it alarmed his 
own party, and nothing but the unwillingness of most of them to 
bring about a crisis prevented them from showing their dissatisfaction 
by their votes. As it was, over a hundred of them abstained. 

The anti-clerical laws—lovs scélérates as the Reactionists call them 
—are two in number. One withdraws from students for the priest- 
hood the monstrous privilege they once enjoyed of exemption from 
the military service now obligatory on all young Frenchmen. ‘The 
second disables priests from teaching in state-supported schools. No 
law prevents clergymen from being masters in our board-schools. 
But they are not appointed ; and if they were it would soon be made 
illegal. There is nothing to prevent French priests from keeping 
private schools, or parents from sending their children to such schools 
if they prefer them. 

What then did M. Spuller mean by the ‘‘new spirit”? which he 
said would animate the Government? A French Positivist sends me 
the following explanation. ‘‘ From 1870 till quite lately the Republic 
has had no worse enemies than the curés and bishops. They were 
the mainstay of monarchical reaction. Naturally this did not make 
the relations between Church and State easier when the Republicans 
got the upper hand. Still the Government did not molest the clergy. 
It contented itself with executing the laws applicable to them, in their 
letter and their spirit, and with refusing all favours and privileges 
which the law did not accord them. The clergy, who under previous 
régimes had been allowed to set the laws at defiance, cried out against 
this as odious tyranny. No one believed it, not even their own 
partizans. 

‘The Church now perceives that it has made a great mistake, and 
it wants to discard its royalist friends and become republican, hoping, 
no doubt, to gain more in this way. In one sense it will certainly be 
disappointed. No step that has been taken will be reversed. As 
regards the execution of the laws there will be no ‘new spirit.’ But 
what may be modified, and very usefully, is the attitude of the 
Government towards individuals. As long as the priests behaved as 
enemies they were treated as enemies. Every favour they asked for 
was pitilessly refused. Persons in the service of the State who 
placed their children in ecclesiastical establishments were ill looked 
on, and found their promotion slow (to this rule, however, there were 
many exceptions, especially in the army). In short, nothing was 
granted to the clergy except what could not be legally refused them. 
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But if the curés and bishops cease all opposition, and on the contrary 
do their best to bring round to the Republic that part of the popula- 
tion which still holds aloof, there will evidently be no reason for 
maintaining this attitude towards them, and they ought to be treated 
in as friendly a way as any other citizens. In this direction a ‘new 
spirit’ would be intelligible. But the conversion of the priests is so 
recent that the Republicans, while ceasing hostilities, have a right to 
call upon the Government not to show itself too eager for reconcilia- 
tion, and to wait till the converts have done something to prove their 
sincerity.” 

The explanation given by my correspondent seems reasonable. 
However loudly the French clergy may complain of their treatment 
by the Government, they would certainly not like to exchange it for 
the complete disestablishment and disendowment advocated by Comte, 
though coupled with complete freedom from State control. Latter- 
day Christianity, whether of the Pope’s type or ‘‘ General ’’ Booth’s, 
cannot get on without a good supply of money. Little or no money 
would be forthcoming in voluntary subscriptions from the faithful laity, 
Frenchmen being more ready even to insurge for a cause they have 
at heart than to put their hands into their pockets. The opportune 
moment for the full application of the Positivist programme in this 
matter is for practical statesmen, not philosophers, to determine. 
That it will be applied sooner or later cannot be doubted. At present 
the ecclesiastical question probably presents more difficulties to the 
statesman than even that of Socialism. But I venture to think that 
the solution of the former is within measurable distance; which is 
more than one can say as to the Socialist problem. Epitor. 


WORKMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


In 1839 a number of enthusiastic disciples of Robert Owen began, at 
Queenwood, in the county of Hants, an attempt to organise agri- 
culture, trade, and education for the welfare of the community. 
Owen, up to the last moment, tried to prevent this premature action, 
his previous experience having convinced him that their capital was 
insufficient for the purpose. When committed to the experiment by 
others, against his own better judgment, he did all he could to 
promote its success. 

Manchester was the head centre of the Socialist propaganda of 
that time, and in that and surrounding towns the Queenwood under- 
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taking was eagerly watched and discussed by the more earnes 
-workmen. In Rochdale a group of workmen, imbued with Owen’s 
teachings, frequently met to consider how such a home-colony as that 
at Queenwood could be established without pecuniary help. They 
consulted Robert Owen, who by that time saw the inevitable failure 
of the experiment which, from the outset, he had regarded as prema- 
ture. In accordance with his advice the Rochdale group decided to 
place the home-colony last in a series of steps, each preceding one 
to be made successful before attempting this last and most compre- 
hensive scheme. In 1844 these workmen, twenty-eight in number, 
enrolled themselves under the title of the ‘‘ Rochdale Society of 
Equitable Pioneers ;”’ and announced that ‘“‘ the objects and plans of 
this society are to form arrangements for the pecuniary benefit and 
the improvement of the social and domestic condition of its members, 
by raising a sufficient amount of capital in shares of £1 each, to 
bring into operation the following plans and arrangements : 


‘‘The establishment of a store for the sale of provisions, vloth- 
ing, etc. 

‘‘The building, purchasing, or erecting a number of houses, in 
which those members desiring to assist each other in im- 
proving their domestic and social condition may reside. 

“To commence the manufacture of such articles as the society 
may determine upon, for the employment of such members 
as may be without employment, or who may be suffering in 
consequence of repeated reductions in their wages. 

‘As afurther benefit and security to the members of this society, 
the society shall purchase or rent an estate or estates of 
land, which shall be cultivated by the members who may 
be out of employment, or whose labour may be badly 
remunerated. 

“That, as soon as practicable, this society shall proceed to 
arrange the powers of production, distribution, education, 
and government; or, in other words, to establish a self- 
supporting home-colony of united interests, or assist other 
societies in establishing such colonies.” 


These Pioneers raised a capital of £28 by regular weekly contri- 
butions of threepence each. With this capital they bought a supply 
of household commodities sufficient for their collective needs; dis- 
tributed the small quantities required by each at ordinary selling 
prices, and capitalised the difference. Jointly they did a shopkeeper’s 
work, and saved his profit. 
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How to deal with any profit in excess of reasonable provision for 
contingencies was a difficulty that had led to the downfall of many a 
previous co-operative society. For many societies had been established 
more than twenty years before, and were yet being established by 
consumers who, by means of them, tried to escape the heavy taxation 
in the form of short weights and measures and adulteration, to which 
they were subjected by the middlemen of those times. The question 
how to apportion among the members, with justice to all, the saving 
effected by joint purchase and friendly distribution was solved by the 
Rochdale Pioneers in the following way. Acknowledging the need 
of capital, they agreed to pay for the use of it a fixed percentage 
representing what they then considered its worth. And seeing that 
the only source of payment of this percentage and of all other 
expenses was the difference between the cost price and the sale price 
of the goods dealt in, they agreed to treat the sums received from the 
several members in purchase of goods as measures of tueir contribu- 
tions to the surplus remaining for division. 

By this happy expedient of limiting the interest on capital to 
a fixed percentage, and of dividing the surplus in proportion to 
purchases, the Rochdale Pioneers avoided the rock on which many of 
their predecessors had been wrecked, and set an example that has 
been followed by all subsequent distributive co-operative societies. 

The energetic social faith and the success of the Pioneers did 
much to bring to a practical issue the longing felt by workmen in 
other towns and villages to do something for their own pecuniary and 
social welfare. Numerous societies were formed on the Rochdale 
plan, and were generally successful. In those days two and a-half 
per cent. of the profits were used for educational purposes, a course 
still profitably pursued at Rochdale and many other stores. 

In course of time the leading men of the stores in the north of 
England began to consider how to utilise for the welfare of all, the 
combined purchasing power of all the stores, instead of each con- 
tinuing, as before, to buy in a small way for itself only. This was 
seen to be merely an application by the stores for their collective 
benefit of the principle which, applied locally by individuals, had 
built up such success as already existed. It was agreed to arrange 
for joint purchasing on behalf of all the stores that would unite; 
and eventually a wholesale society was formed, its members being 
co-operative societies only and not individuals. The retail store plan 
of fixing the sale price at the same figure as usual in each district 
was at once seen to be inappropriate to wholesale dealings. The 
plan was adopted of adding to cost price little more than enough to. 
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cover the expenses of wholesale distribution, interest on capital, 
depreciation and reserves. But this plan was modified in favour of 
provision for a dividend of twopence or threepence in the pound on 
purchases by the stores. The success of this federation induced the 
Scottish co-operative societies to establish a similar wholesale society 
for themselves. Both these federations supply co-operative societies 
only, and not private shopkeepers. They open new departments of 
business when the purchases likely to be made by their constituents 
appear sufficient to promise success. Between the dates of establish- 
ment of the two wholesale societies a co-operative insurance company 
was formed for fire and life insurance and fidelity guarantee; and 
more recently a co-operative newspaper society, which publishes a 
weekly paper. In this the proceedings at important co-operative 
meetings are reported, different views of unsettled co - operative 
questions are discussed, and subjects of general interest to working 
people are reviewed. Other societies for various purposes, and more 
or less connected with the stores, have also been established. 

The value of conferences for mutual help increased with the 
number and variety of the objects sought to be realised by co-opera- 
tive societies. The dates of meeting became more regular, and 
eventually has grown up a Co-operative Union, an organised body, 
holding periodical conferences in local districts and in groups of such 
districts, and governed by an annual moveable congress. 

To the annual congress the officials of the Union make a return of 
the trade and financial position of all the societies, whether members 
_ of the union or not. 
The return presented to the Bristol Congress in Whit week, 1893, 
~ shows that at the end of 1892 there were 1,471 distributive societies, 
comprising 1,143,962 members, possessing share and loan capital and 
reserve funds to the amount of £13,978,170. In 1892 they sold goods 
to the extent of £32,700,193, with the result that there remained 
a surplus of £4,399,078 for appropriation, most of which was divided 
in proportion to the purchases made by the members. 

The first step proposed by the Rochdale Pioneers in 1844 has 
therefore been successfully taken not only by themselves but by 1,470 
other similar societies. 

The second step proposed by them has also been successfully 
taken by a number of the societies: 242 of them have invested 
£1,038,135 in building houses, which remain the corporate property 
of the societies with the members as tenants at fair rents. One 
hundred and sixty other societies have lent to members £956,734 to 
enable them to build houses for themselves. 
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The third step was to begin manufactures. This was originally 
intended to help the members who were least able to help themselves. 
But by experience it was found that all the conditions of success, 
including efficiency of the workers, had to be considered in advance 
so far as it was possible for the promoters to guage them. Only in ex- 
ceptional cases have independent productive societies been successful. 
But almost invariably success has attended the efforts of distributive 
societies, and groups of them, to make the things which their 
members have bought at the stores. To the extent that production 
has thus been carried on by the stores, by federated groups of stores 
and by the two wholesale societies, the advance has been entirely 
consistent with the final object of the Rochdale Pioneers, who aimed 
at the regulation of production in accordance with the wants of 
consumers. 

But many co-operative advocates with less comprehensive views 
than the Owenites, and many energetic workmen aiming at self- 
employment by means of co-operation, have promoted the establish- 
ment of productive societies independent of the stores. In the return 
already referred to are figures relating to 170 societies classed as 
productive. Of these, however, fifteen are consumers’ societies, 
eleven being corn mills and four baking societies, making a total 
profit of £80,153. The remaining 155 productive societies showed 
amongst them a profit of £47,061, most of which was made by a 
small section of them in closer connection than the rest with the 
distributive societies. The formation of independent productive 
societies is earnestly advocated by those who look for a solution of 
the industrial problem by means of profit-sharing between capitalists 
and labourers. While admitting the usefulness of establishing such 
associations in exceptional cases, it is evident that widespread efforts 
in this direction and the endless discussions as to the relative rights 
to profit (if any) of the different parties engaged in production have 
been obstacles to the realisation of the completer aims of the Rochdale 
Pioneers. These old Socialists saw clearly enough that textile manu- 
factures do not make bread: that they only make things that can be 
exchanged for bread. 

Whilst much time has been wasted in talk about production, 
which in such discussions nearly always means some form of manu- 
facture to increase the competition which is already intense, there has. 
been among the members of the distributive societies a growing 
disbelief in any plan of finding social salvation in little colonies cut. 
off from the remainder of mankind. At the same time, the extension 
of organised supply among increasing numbers of the householders. 
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in each village which has a co-operative store has been accompanied 
by a growing sense of responsibility towards the whole community. 
Experience in administration for the benefit of increasing numbers 
has fitted the officials of co-operative societies for membership of 
town and county councils, local sanitary boards, school boards, and 
other local authorities. They have frequently been elected to these 
posts of honour and usefulness; and so the connection between 
co-operation and citizenship is becoming closer and stronger. 

The sense of citizenship re-enforced by the teachings of modern 
Socialism is attracting the attention of the more earnest members of 
co-operative societies to the practicability of municipal attempts to 
solve the industrial problem. In view of the extreme difficulty of the 
question how to reduce poverty to a minimum without endangering 
personal efficiency and responsibility, the members of co-operative 
societies will be slow to decide what course is best for them to adopt 
as a collective policy. A comprehensive view of the facts will show, 
with growing force, the need of pasturage, agriculture, and horti- 
culture as foundations for the industrial prosperity of each town and 
village. Industrial reorganisation, therefore, as the Rochdale Pioneers 
saw in 1844, needs a territorial foundation. 

Robert Owen appealed to landlords and manufacturers to organise 
industry and education for the welfare of the workers. Will modern 
landlords and capitalists initiate the work? If not, there will spring 
up in the co-operative movement a new propaganda, begotten of the 
union of the new Socialism with the old; an organised industrial and 
social force, becoming in many places, and aiming to become in all 
places, an effective majority of the local constituency. Then will 
practical and efficient means be taken in one part of the country after 
another, the different villages being guided by the successes and 
failures of others, to found on the land the organised welfare of 
the people. JAMES ODGERS. 


FRANCE OF TO-DAY? 


We must all congratulate Miss Betham-Edwards on the appearance 
of the second part of her delightful book on France of To-Day. 
These two volumes are an attempt, and a very successful attempt, to 
cover the same ground traversed by Arthur Young in his now famous 


1 «‘ France of To-day.’’ By Miss Betham-Edwards. (Two volumes, 1893-94.) 
Rivington, Percival and Co. 
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study of life in France before the Revolution. Miss Edwards began 
these series of books by editing Young’s ‘‘Travels,” with very careful 
notes and explanations; and in her own two volumes she gives us 
a picture of the new France, the France which has gone through 
another ‘‘ Baptéme de feu,” and has arisen stronger, richer, more 
strenuous, and we may trust more sober, from the great war of 1870. 

We note with satisfaction that Miss Edwards brings no English 
prejudice or parti pris to her labours. The volumes before us are the 
result of long and affectionate intercourse with all classes in rural 
France. The writer has found welcome in the chateaux of the rich, 
and has joined in the village festivities of simple country folk; she has 
partaken of the hospitality of the peasant-proprietor, and has won his 
confidence, and this, not in one corner of France, but in the north, in 
Normandy and Brittany, in the south among the vine-growers, in the 
east amid the great corn-growing populations, as in the mountains of 
Alsace and the Maritime Alps. The French have admitted the value 
of her work by making her an officier de Pinstruction publique, an 
honour accorded to but few Frenchwomen, and so far as we know 
to no other foreigner. We may then give ourselves up to the enjoy- 
ment of Miss Edwards’ book feeling assured that she is a sympathetic 
and impartial observer ; all the more that she is entirely concerned 
with the life of the people upon the land, and does not enter upon 
vexed political questions, though we gather,that she cordially accepts 
the Republic. 

Perhaps the strongest impression left upon us as we close the book 
is of the vast resources of France. It has been said by one who 
knows France well, that she is the only European country which 
could entirely support her own population. Corn, wine, and oil, in 
biblical phrase, abound in her. Her fruit and flower cultures are an 
immense source of wealth. She grows, on scientific methods, her own 
meat for the market. Her poultry farming is notorious. When we 
add to all this a comfortable and on the whole a contented peasantry, 
we in England may well look upon the state of our own agricultural 
populations with feelings of dismay and apprehension. Miss Edwards 
warns us more than once against accepting the lurid pictures painted 
for us by Zola as in any sense portraits of the French peasant. They 
must be taken as protests against the materialism, which, under the 
pressure of life, in the decay of Catholicism, and in the absence of 
any saving faith, invades, and sometimes threatens to swamp, his 
better nature. 

It is deeply instructive to compare the state of the rural districts 
in France to-day, with their condition in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
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Madame de Sévigné, writing to her daughter in 1688, complains of 
her poverty, and says that the farmers are ruined, that rents do not 
.come in, that land has become a useless commodity; ‘‘for,” she 
pitifully explains, ‘‘you can neither live by it, nor sell it, nor raise 
money on rt.” We all know the account given by Arthur Young 
of the deplorable condition of the peasants a century later. In 
striking contrast we have Miss Edwards’ description of the peasant 
as she has known him in his home to-day. She describes him as 
temperate and sagacious, hard-working and frugal, a man every inch 
of him, reminding one of the picture Carlyle has left of his own 
father. The French peasant has neither landlord nor game laws to 
harass him, he owns for the most part his own house, and the land 
that he tills. He lives, in honourable independence, and dies a free 
man, handing on the results of his labour to his children. How 
different a lot to that of the hardworking English peasant, who is 
always over-shadowed even in the days of his youth and prosperity 
by the dark dread of the workhouse. 

Miss Edwards finds the children everywhere clean and well-fed, 
and to-day, well-taught. She is much struck by the admirable 
system of schools. First comes the free primary school, followed by 
the école primare supérieure, also free, with its promenade scolaire, or 
school excursion in the summer, by means of which botany, geology, 
and natural history are taught. ‘‘The first of these (the école 
primaire) fits a child for the battle of life, the latter for following 
commerce, science, literature, or art.” And again: ‘The effect of 
such widely-spread training of hand and eye is incalculable. In the 
least little thing French artisans strive to fulfil artistic conditions. 
They have ever before them a standard, an ideal. Thus it comes 
about that French productions are not cheapened from year to year. 
The price of an object must first cover the excellence of workman or 
workwoman.” But this is not all. Whereas before the revolution 
there were only three public museums in France, now almost every 
little town has its well-organised museum, its public library, and 
school of art; the young generation have not been slow, we learn, to 
profit by these advantages. In connection with this, Miss Edwards 
tells a charming little story of how she met a young peasant, the son 
of an old friend, on the high road, driving a manure cart, he drew up 
to speak to her and told her that he had passed his university 
examination, and meant to devote himself henceforth to the more 
scientific culture of the land. 

There are, of course, some shadows on the picture; the condition 
of the peasant in the north, in the Pays de Caux, where large farms 
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are the rule, and where it is the exception to find a peasant proprietor 
Miss Edwards finds to be even lower than that of the Kentish 
ploughman. The Norman peasant is very poor, possessing neither 
house, garden, nor land, addicted to drunkenness, and generally 
in debt, getting through the hard winters with the help of stone- 
breaking and bread tickets, a thriftless, hopeless being, without 
religion, without even the stimulus of a labourer’s union. Here 
indeed Miss Edwards finds some of the vices which Zola attributes 
to the peasant as proprietor, but which she attributes to poverty and 
degradation of life. It would be interesting to discover the causes 
which have led to this different adjustment of agricultural conditions 
in the north of France; and it is curious that the only part of France 
in which we find a peasant population suffering in the same way 
as our own peasant population should be in the ancient home of our 
Norman stock. 

Miss Edwards tells us constantly of the want of proper considera- 
tion for animals which she sees everywhere in France, in the North 
quite as much as in the South. She describes the sufferings of cattle 
exposed for long hours to a scorching sun without water, the ill 
treatment of fowls and young calves, and in the South, of horses. 
She tells of how dogs are penned up for their whole natural lives 
in the smallest space to make them savage, they are machines a aboyer 
seys the farmer’s wife. It is significant that the Catholic Church has 
not taught her children proper consideration for animals. ‘‘ Won é 
Cristiano,” says an Italian peasant when he is remonstrated with for 
brutally ill-using an over-driven horse. It must be for a human 
religion to teach men the true relation in which they stand to the 
animals who serve them. A living wage and a little kindness are the 
sole return man can make to the much enduring dog and horse 
without whose services civilisation must have been long delayed. 

The French peasant as we read in these delightful pages is 
hospitable to those he likes and trusts, and though his whole life is 
one of hard work, he knows how to make merry, and is ready to 
provide for the enjoyment cf his young people. Dancing, in rural 
France is still the favourite pastime, as it was in the 14th century, 
and the library and museum are much frequented and greatly ap- 
preciated. The French, like the Scotch peasant, is free from vulgarity 
and commonness, he speaks well and can express himself with dignity. 
He knows that he and his like are the backbone of France, and can 
we doubt, with such a happy and prosperous agricultural popula- 
tion, the best ballast a nation can possess, that the ship of the 
Republic will ride out the roughest weather ? 
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It is impossible in such a limited space to do adequate justice to 
this very interesting volume. We can only advise all true lovers of 
France to get it for themselves, and to read it not once but several 
times, in conjunction with the picture given us a hundred years ago 
by Arthur Young. The scoffer at Progress will here find an un- 
answerable difficulty in his way. EH. B. Harrison. 
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Tue opponents of the Colonel Nolan’s Bill for repealing the Balfour 
Coercion Act lay great stress on the value of its provisions for facili- 
tating the change of venue, and for holding enquiries into crime 
before anyone has been charged. These were not the objectionable 
provisions of the Act. They might probably be applied with advan- 
tage to the whole United Kingdom. The principal iniquity of the 
Act was pointed out at the time, in a published protest of the 
Positivist Society, in the following words: ‘It empowers resident 
magistrates with no legal training, reasonably suspected of partiality, 
and removable at the pleasure of the Government, to try not only 
acts of violence, but charges under the law of conspiracy, a class of 
offence which has always been held to involve questions of law so 
difficult and intricate as to require the direction of a superior judge, 
and to be so liable to endanger just liberties as to need the zealous 
vigilance of a jury. We have no superstitious veneration for trial by 
jury. We value it simply because the experience of our own country 
for several centuries, confirmed by that of every civilised country in 
more recent times, has shown that, whatever inconveniences it may 
occasionally cause, it is the best security that the wit of man has 
devised for the efficiency, purity, and independence of the adminis- 
tration of criminal law.” 
* % 4 % 

The other very pernicious provisions of the Act, which have a 
special interest now, were thus noticed in the same protest: ‘‘ No 
limit of time being assigned to this measure, the House of Lords 
will always be able to prevent its repeal. Wise governments may 
indeed decline to avail themselves of it; but unwise and intemperate 
governments will have it always ready to their hand, and will be 
able to apply it at a moment’s notice. The reservation to the House 
of Lords of the power to veto the application of the Act in particular 
districts will deprive any future Government of the power of using 
it impartially against Orangemen.” 
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The large majority of sixty by which the second reading of 
Colonel Nolan’s Bill was carried was significant. It meant that in 
the near prospect of a General Election several Unionists wished to 
be able to say that they had not voted for continued Coercion. 
Other explanations were of course put forward, but this was the 
true one, and there was great wrath among the sterner Unionists 
at such palpable hedging. 

* * * * 

S. Crispi is demanding dictatorial powers ouly, as he says, for the 
purpose of reforming the civil service. If he is to be believed, it is 
a startling confession of the deep and widespread corruption of the 
Italian parliament. But one cannot help remembering that the last 
time an Italian Government was invested with dictatorial powers it was 
in order to carry on a war. Itisa mistake to suppose that the troubles 
in Sicily have a purely Socialist or agrarian character. Sicily has 
at no time acquiesced in subjection to Italy. The Bourbons allowed 
her practically Home Rule and many exemptions and privileges. 
S. Crispi in his speech of February 21, as reported in the Diritto, 
declared that the rebellion aimed at separation. ‘‘ Egli che aveva 
dato tutta la sua vita per l’unita fu addoloratissimo nel vedere che la 
sua isola nativa pensava all’ autonomia dimenticando la parola di 
.Mazzini fecondatrice dell’ unita della patria.”” This statement of 
Crispi, and others to the same effect, were omitted from the reports. 
of his speech in the English newspapers, with whom any doubt of 
the permanent unity of Italy is a heresy not even to be whispered. 

* * % % 

At a conference of the Women’s Liberal Federation held lately at 
Portsmouth a resolution was adopted on the motion of Mrs. Eva 
M’Laren : 

‘¢That this Conference is of opinion that any future regulations, legislative or 
administrative, restricting the labour of adult women in dangerous and other trades, 
should apply equally to men in the same trades.”’ 

The wording of this resolution was no doubt considered to be a 
triumph of ingenuity. Practically, of course, it is equivalent to 
saying that women should not be prevented from labouring in any 
dangerous trade carried on by men, and it shows how much these 
ladies care for the real welfare of their poorer sisters. They feel that 
equality at the polling-booth involves equality in the white-lead mill. 
But what does that matter if Mrs. Eva M’Laren can have a vote? 

Epiror. 
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TH. INDTA N SMILES TONE: 


ConsIDERABLE uneasiness, not to say alarm, was caused last month by 
Indian telegrams announcing a mysterious marking of mango-trees 
in Behar and other districts with a mixture of mud and hair. This 
was assumed to be a method of circulating a warning among the 
native population to be in readiness for some great event. It was 
remembered that a mysterious circulation of little unleavened cakes, 
passed on silently from hand to hand, had preceded the great mutiny 
which broke out on May 10th, 1857, and it is said that from time 
immemorial similar signals have been employed when insurrectionary 
movements were in preparation. 

The smearing of the mango-trees may be followed by no event of 
importance, perhaps by no event at all visible to Huropeans. But it 
gives matter for uncomfortable reflection. Here is something being 
done on a large scale, over a wide and increasing area. Hundreds 
or more likely thousands of persons must be more or less organised to 
do it. Millions must understand its meaning—every Sepoy, every 
policeman, every officer’s servant. Yet to the rulers of India it 
remains a mystery. They can no more penetrate it than they can 
interpret the language of beasts and birds. Such is the abyss of 
distrust, antipathy, and mutual contempt which separates the 
governors from the governed. 

We have been established for nearly a century and a half in 
India, but we have taken no root there. The government is carried 
on by officials who stay a few years, cursing the country and its 
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inhabitants every hour of the day, and who go home as soon as they 
have earned their pension. Social intercourse with the natives there 
is none, much less inter-marriage. Even concubinage, which was 
common before the Mutiny and created a tie of a sort, is said, I know 
not with what truth, to have ceased, owing to the increased antipathy 
of the races. The estrangement is now complete. Does history show 
any instance of such a government maintaining itself long? Does 
anyone acquainted with India believe that our rule can continue 
there? We may safely say not one. 

Not, certainly, the editor of the Spectator. He has lived in India. 
He has been watching Indian affairs and writing about them, he says, 
for forty years. He is full of a fanatical belief in the divine mission 
of England to conquer and govern heathens and Mahometans. He 
gloats over the prospect of crushing Indian insurgents ‘like snails 
under a roller’ if they venture to meet us in the field. But if they 
adopt a plan of harassing instead of fighting us ‘‘ the expenditure of 
life, of treasure, and of energy in defeating them will be of the most 
exhausting kind.” The Government, he says, can make no provision 
against this contingency. ‘It has no white troops to scatter, it has 
no native or mercenary force which it can absolutely trust, and it can 
never tell, even vaguely, whence the blow to be delivered may come 
or what is the line of defence it may be most useful to adopt. It 
waits, therefore, listening always, and if the hour strikes it may be 
relied on to act with savage energy. That it will be called on so to 
act at some period, unless indeed it can win absolutely to its side 
some one of the fighting peoples of India, seems to us past question; 
but the necessity may arise next week, or in 1906, when seven times 
seven years will have elapsed since the last great effort, or at some 
period more distant yet. The only thing certain is that Asia is not 
reconciled, and never will be, to European domination, and that Asia 
has hitherto throughout her long history succeeded in spitting the 
Europeans out.” 

The Spectator, we see, has no optimistic delusions. The rebellion 
is bound to come. There is nothing to be done but listen, and when 
the hour strikes ‘“‘act with savage energy.” But Englishmen not 
drunk with theological fanaticism, and not feeling any mission to 
crush Hindus and Mahometans “like snails,” should not put off 
making up their minds till the hour strikes. Now is the time to 
consider what is before us, and to induce others to consider it, while 
the judgment is still cool, and tales of ‘savage energy” on the 
part of the peoples struggling to be free, have not maddened the 
British public to a thirst for vengeance. Let us consider, first, 
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whether there is nothing better to do than merely listen till the hour 
strikes, and, secondly, whether, if it does strike, we are to act with 
‘savage energy.” 

As regards the first question, I will quote the opening sentences 
of a paper on ‘The Russian Approach to India” published by the 
London Positivist Society in 1885. 


‘‘ The position that Positivists take up as to our Indian Empire has often 
been explained, and needs only to be briefly stated here. 

** We hold India not by the assent of the peoples that inhabit it, but by 
the sword. There is no doubt that time does nothing to reconcile them to 
our rule. The gulf between conqueror and conquered, is far wider now 
than it was thirty years ago. Notwithstanding optimistic utterances of an 
official and semi-official nature, the feeling of insecurity increases year by 
year among Anglo-Indians. 

‘‘ We are far from denying that our rule has conferred some benefits on 
India. But those benefits are, in our opinion, considerably outweighed by 
the evils, some no doubt remediable, but others irremediable, of government 
‘by aliens. 

i: To the English people the position of conquerors has been and is deeply 
-demoralising ; tainting what should be the noblest of virtues, patriotism, 
with the poison of greed and injustice, and incapacitating us for taking an 
upright and elevated view of all questions of foreign policy. 

“‘The possession of India is to our country a source not of strength, but 
of weakness. The humiliations of this year [the year of Khartoum and 
Penjdeh] springing as they all do directly, or indirectly from this fatal 
connection, are at length opening the eyes of the public to the unwelcome 
truth. A certain number of English families are enriched at the expense of 
our Indian subjects. But for the mass of our people, there is neither 
hhappiness nor even security till the unnatural union be dissolved. 

‘* For these reasons we hold that it would be the aim of wise statesman- 
ship to study how the connection may be gradually brought to an end. It 
seems to us that this will have to be effected in two ways. First, by freely 
admitting natives to the highest civil and military functions in order to 
train them for self-government. Secondly by raising the various provinces 
successively to the position of protected allies, as a preparation for ultimate 
independence. 

“We do not presume to indicate the time or the order in which these steps 
should be taken. That is a question for practical statesmen. We only ask 
that the end should be recognised, tacitly if not avowedly, and the means 
seriously studied.” 


This is the policy we advocated in 1885. We recognised that a great 
wrong and a disastrous mistake, after being persisted in for more 
than a century, could not be abruptly swept away anil got rid of, 
without inflicting and suffering greater wrongs and disasters. We 
proposed a gradual and dignified retreat from an untenable position. 
The ground on which we based our recommendation cannot be 
disputed. There is not a single Anglo-Indian statesman of reputa- 
tion who would come forward and express his confidence that our 
Indian Empire will last many years longer. A change must come, 
and come soon. We have two alternatives before us. We may 
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prepare for the inevitable change gradually and wisely so as to carry 
it through by our own initiative, without violent shock, and with the 
minimum of damage to England and India; or we may elect, with 
the Spectator to ‘‘be ready when the hour shall strike to die fighting 
sword in hand.” 

When it is urged that natives should be freely admitted to the 
highest civil and military functions, the reply is always that compe- 
titive examinations would give them exclusively to Bengalis, the one 
race which is most unfit to rule. But why choose natives by com- 
petitive examination? They should be selected from the stronger races 
of India by the English governors whom they are eventually to 
supersede. When once they have entered the civil or military service 
they should be promoted impartially according to their qualities and 
deserts. During the transitional period the spectacle should be seen 
of English Oollectors and Magistrates working under native Chief 
Commissioners and Lieutenant-Governors, and of native Colonels 
commanding English Captains. What stands in the way of it? 
Nothing but insolent pride of race. If the Roman Empire lasted so 
long in the West and so much longer in the East, it was because a 
competent man was never kept down in the public service by reason 
of his race. 

But I do not the least expect that these counsels will prevail. 
Things are worse now than they were nine years ago, and worse 
they will become as every year passes. The financial difficulty was 
bad enough then. It is hopeless now. India has no means of avert- 
ing bankruptcy unless the country which has been plundering her 
during more than a century now submits to be plundered for her 
relief. Already the Zimes has put out a feeler as to the expediency of 
a British guarantee for the Indian debt of £227,000,000, which would 
sooner or later mean increasing our own national debt by that amount. 
The antipathy between Englishman and native visibly spreads and 
deepens. There is reason to believe that it is taking an organised 
form, and that hatred of British rule is systematically preached by 
societies ostensibly existing for other purposes. The same spirit is 
hardly veiled in the native press. This is not a hostility which can 
be grappled with and put down. The seditious newspapers indeed 
could be suppressed. But what is the use of that when a little cake 
or a daubed tree tells the same tale to the millions who never see a 
newspaper and could not read it if they did. We can do nothing 
to intimidate these disaffevted millions, and we shall do nothing to 
conciliate them. We shall continue to administer, tax, and police 
them according to the western ideas which they detest, until ‘the 
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hour strikes” and insurrection blazes out from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin. 

The cry will then be raised for ‘‘savage energy.’ None will 
raise it more fiercely than the Spectator. It were to be wished, as I 
have said, that our grasp of India should be gradually and peacefully 
withdrawn. But if it is to be suddenly and roughly shaken off, so be 
it. The duty of every man who has any regard for justice and the 
true interests of England will be to make a determined stand against 
the wickedness and folly of another reconquest. The decision will 
not lie, as in 1857, entirely with the upper and middle classes. 
Workmen, I know, cannot be expected at present to take the Indian 
problem in hand. It seems to be a distant one. They are not aware 
of its real urgency. They are intent, pardonably intent, on questions 
that seem to concern them more directly. But when they are brought 
face to face with the proposal to pour out English blood and treasure 
on so vast a scale and in so bad a cause, to recommence an enterprise 
proved already to be a dismal and hopeless failure, to repeat the 
atrocities of Neill and Renaud which all Englishmen now regard 
with horror and shame—atrocities perpetrated, be it remembered, 
before the atrocities of Cawnpore—to denude this island of the few 
troops that could now be gathered to defend it against dangers 
threatening nearer home, and all this to resist a blessing in disguise 
—release from the mill-stone which is dragging us down to ruin; I 
say, when this is explained to our workmen, as it will be explained to 
them, I think they will insist that itis high time to turn over a new 
leaf. 

This is a cause in which Positivists and Socialists will be found 
standing shoulder to shoulder. The Socialists (I would particularly 
specify Mr. Hvndman), have always sounded a true note on the 
Asiatic and African policy of the capitalist class. They refuse to be 
lured from the pursuit of industrial changes at home by the delusive 
bait of more extended markets abroad. Formerly workmen were 
told to expect an alleviation of their lot in heaven. Now they are 
invited to look for it in the future development of Asia and Africa. 
Anywhere but here in England and at the present day. What they 
need is not a world-wide Empire, but a healthy organisation of their 
own native country, the ‘little England” which our megalo- 
maniacs despise, just as they despise a small house or a small income. 
I cannot agree with everything in the Report of the Minority of the 
Labour Commissioners. But in the principle they lay down that the 
main business of government henceforth is to attend to social and 
industrial questions I am most heartily with them, and I confidently 
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expect to find the men who have put that principle on record among 
the foremost to resist any waste of the national resources and energies 
in such an enterprise as the reconquest of a revolted India. 

EpirTor. 


THE CHURCH DISESTABLISHMENT BILL. 


Tne measure introduced by Mr. Asquith for the resettlement of the 
foundations, now monopolised by the Church of England in Wales, is 
an act of justice and policy, conceived on true lines, and worked out 
with statesmanlike foresight. From the point of view of political 
principle, it is one of the most important reforms ever submitted to 
the legislature ; for, though its scale of operation is small and the 
changes it proposes are moderate, it embodies political doctrines 
which go far and involve much. It is not proposed in these few 
pages to discuss its practical machinery, all the more that the House 
of Lords, with the official spokesmen of the favoured creed, are 
resolved to throw out the Bill. But the result of this just and 
trenchant effort to get rid of an ancient abuse will not be so easily 
disposed of. And, as it concerns a principle of society and of religion 
of the first importance in the eyes of Positivists, we may devote a few 
pages to consider the question. 

Positivists may justly claim to be the only religious society, which 
both by principle and practice, insists on the absolute integrity and in- 
dependence of the spiritual communion. Other churches claim or cry 
out for secular support, State recognition, public money, and official 
intervention, and the Established Church and the Catholic Church 
are the most clamorous of all. The Church of England, true to its 
origin as the creature of the monarchy and the tool of the legislature, 
clings to its legal monopoly, without regard for real spiritual interests ; 
and it would to-day risk revolution and welcome public calamity so long 
as it could preserve its own privileges. The Church of England has 
bred many wise and saintly spirits, and it has had some useful and 
even beautiful functions through its lowest epoch of degradation ; 
but, looked at historically and politically, it exhibits one of the vilest 
spectacles which has ever dishonoured Western Christendom. Since 
the beginning of this century, and certainly in our day, it has resumed 
the work of a true spiritual body. But from the Revolution of 1648 
until the beginning of this century, it was a mere liveried toady of 
the rich, the black police of the governing order; and the long era of 
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the Trullibers and the pluralists has left an indelible stain on the 
establishment in its official aspect. 

English priests and congregations in our day, it is quite true, are 
exhibiting individually and for many spiritual ends, examples as truly 
religious as those of any existing body. But a century and a-half of 
the most sordid sycophantism and the coarsest self-indulgence cannot 
be wiped out without surrender of a class monopoly, state servility, 
and wealth more scandalous than that of any extant Christian com- 
munion. Officially, the Church of England is still the creature of a 
secular legislature, the paid partisan of the political interests of the 
rich. Nothing but being relieved of its official privileges and its 
preposterous wealth can ever enable it to rise to the level of a pure 
and honest spiritual communion. The Catholic Church in Ireland 
is, owing to exceptional conditions, in a true and normal situation. 
But, even in England, the Catholic Church is the political and social 
ally of the rich; and its traditional policy of seeking everywhere a 
State monopoly is so inveterate that, even here, it supports the prin- 
ciple of an established Church. The Nonconformists are naturally 
jealous of a State Church, and bitterly resent the privileges and 
endowments reserved for a single sect which neither by its numbers 
nor its works has any claim to predominate. But any of the Non- 
conformists would gladly accept State recognition, public money, 
Acts of Parliament, seats in the legislature, official honours and 
national endowments—if they saw any chance of getting them. 

The religious principles of Positivism forbid it to touch any of 
these things, even if it were offered them; and it may thus 
claim to have a far higher standard of spiritual independence than 
Churchmen, Catholics, or Nonconformists. All of these no doubt 
would prefer to have public endowments, national privileges, and 
legislative protection without incurring any obligation of lay control, 
parliamentary interference, or State direction. If they could, they 
would all—from Cardinals to Shakers—take money, dignities, or 
charters whilst remaining perfectly free to manage their own affairs 
alone. But failing this impossible condition, they would take any- 
thing they could get at the price of surrendering more or less of their 
liberty. Sensible people must see that secular endowment means lay 
control: State recognition means State authority, and charters and 
statutes mean the orders of politicians. Politicians do not give these 
things or incur these cares without a guid pro quo. The only guid pro 
quo that churches can give politicians is the using their pulpits or 
their confessionals to influence votes. The very essence then of State 
Churches and National Endowments is the corrupt bargain by the 
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spiritual communion to do for gain the very thing which spiritual 
communions exist to prevent. And yet all Episcopal Churches and 
almost all Nonconformist sects are ready to barter their religious 
independence for a mess of potage. te 

The only honest and pure position for any religious association 18 
to keep itself rigidly free from any secular control or duty. The 
normal relation of the Church and the State is that of the Christian 
community in the third century before it sold itself for endowments 
and establishment to Constantine and his successors. ‘‘ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s”—should be its unfailing motto. 
Ceesar’s money and honours mean Czsar’s orders. To suppose that 
the Church is to be loaded with dignities, privileges, and wealth, and 
yet remain its own spiritual master, is a hallucination that can only 
delude some raw curate, fresh from his Great-Go and Boat-club. For 
a century or two at least, the idea of England being united in one 
Christian community is a childish dream. And whilst there are 
several Christian communities in a democratic country, it is an in- 
cessant source of strife to give privileges to any one. If all are 
endowed alike, at so much per head, politicians must exercise the 
ultimate control over the religious bodies which take their pay. A 
really religious body should not be conterminous with the State or in 
any way identified with or controlled by the State. The very term 
Church of England is a badge of degradation. A national Church is 
the type of an unspiritual, narrow, local, and Erastian Church. If a 
Church has no wider spiritual interests than the Civil government, 
unless it stands outside and above civil government, it does not 
deserve the name of Church at all. 

We need not waste time over the preposterous pretence that we 
are bound to retain the disposition of property made by those who 
are long since dead. If they wished to secure their possessions 
absolutely to themselves they should have carried these possessions 
with them to their own place. But as they have left their lands and 
their buildings, their income and goods, to be tilled by the living, to 
be guarded, repaired, collected, and administered by the present 
generation, the present generation have an unlimited authority to 
dispose of them in any way they think fit. It would be as silly to 
suppose that men are all bound to be circumcised and abstain from 
pork, because Moses so directed them three thousand years ago; or 
because our Cathedrals were built by Catholics, that we are bound to 
continue to devote them to the mass. At the Reformation the 
Church of England by Act of Parliament, obtained the root 
and branch disestablishment and disendowment of the entire 
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Catholic foundations, turned out all the orders and gave their 
property to lay speculators, and diverted from its destination every 
stone and every acre on which it could lay its hand. After this act 
of spoliation—one of the most violent and pitiless recorded in modern 
history—it is ridiculous for the same Church, the mere creature and 
servant of the State, to talk about sacrilege and robbery when modern 
statesmen propose to subject it to a very moderate and extremely 
considerate partial application of the legal doctrine of cy-prés. 

The scheme proposed by the Liberal Government for the modifi- 
cation of the Church of England in a part of this island is a moderate 
and yet an honest proposal. We leave it to antiquated pedants to 
talk about the inalienable rights of the Church. There never was 
a religious community which had less of a sacred and immemorial 
character. It is a mere government bureau which voluntarily accepts 
to have its creed, its ritual, its discipline, its entire priesthood and 
prelacy, determined for it by laymen who are not at all necessarily 
Churchmen or even Christians. Mr. John Morley might have to 
appoint an Archbishop of Canterbury, and the late Lord Aylesbury 
was the “ patron” of many “livings”. We might as well talk of the 
‘‘sacred rights” of the Income Tax or the County Police as those of 
the Church of England. The fact that it is convenient to commence 
the reform in certain western counties and parishes, is a practical 
detail on which nothing turns. There is no Church of Wales, no 
such corporation known to the law as Church of England. The 
Church is a mere agglomerate of corporate bodies every one of which 
is under lay control, with a supreme head in a lay sovereign, and 
ordered from session to session by a Parliament in which Catholics 
and Dissenters alternately hold the balance. If convenient, disesta- 
blishment might begin in every town with more than 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. Ultimately of course, it must extend to the whole of the three 
kingdoms. 

Let it not be supposed that Positivists, much less the present 
writer, feel any animosity to the Church of England as a spiritual 
body, apart from its monopoly of privilege and wealth. On the 
contrary, we feel that it is capable of higher religious functions than 
any other Protestant body; and the present writer at any rate has 
a deep esteem for many of its best workers and sympathy with its 
intellectual, spiritual, and artistic traditions. As men who hold that 
the most urgent need of the time is the formation of a spiritual 
authority, we are certainly aware of the religious capabilities which 
abound in the Church of England. The rise of a living social 
Church is, we know, the first condition of a purer life. And we 
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recognise the living elements of a Church in the communion of 
Hooker and Ken, Wesley and Keble. But they are choked and 
poisoned by the tares of official prelacy, legal monopoly, and 
scandalous endowments. Apart from its simoniacal constitution and 
its unholy alliance with the richer orders of laymen, the Church, as a 
purely spiritual and free society of Christian believers, might do good 
social work and raise the tone of civilisation. As a mere ecclesiastical 
Primrose League it must remain an enemy of social progress and a 
scandal to true religion, until it can renounce State support and 
national property as completely as does the Oatholic Church in 
Ireland. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE DARWINIAN 
CONTROVERSY. 


Darwin in England is popularly identified with the belief in Evolu- 
tion as opposed to Special Creation. In this country Science was 
later in dissociating itself from theological trammels than elsewhere. 
In France or Germany such a book as Paley’s Natural Theology 
would have been treated with disregard by men of average education. 
It will be remembered that Paley imagined a savage to have picked 
up a watch, and to have inferred that it must have been made by 
an intelligence greater than his own. The inference, as we know, 
would in reality have been that the watch was itself the intelligence. 
Paley, however, went on to argue that because the first and second 
vertebre, known as atlas and axis, fitted one another like two pieces 
in a machine, or because the structure of the knee-joint displayed 
arrangements for a certain number of motions useful to man in 
walking, the human body must have been made by an intelligence 
vastly superior to that of man. On the Continent, where men of 
science were less fettered by religious prejudices, naturalists were 
struck not merely by the ingenuity of these and other devices, but 
also by their imperfection. They were less impressed by the fact 
that the eye was so formed as to allow rays of light to converge on 
the retina than by the fact that it was a very defective optical instru- 
ment in which the arrangement for avoiding spherical and chromatic 
aberration were extremely inadequate. On comparing similar struc- 
tures in different animals they found various degrees of adaptation : 
the eye of the eagle, for instance, being incomparably superior as an 
organ of vision to that of man. 
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Ranging animal structures of all sorts in a series according to 
the degree of adaptation to the end to be served, the best being far 
short of perfection, the worst exhibiting a very imperfect degree of 
attainment, biologists were speedily disabused of the idea that the 
providence superintending the phenomena of life was of infinite 
wisdom. Wisdom indeed there was, or seemed to be, but not in- 
finite. And the prevailing tendency among philosophic minds at the 
beginning of the century was towards belief in a nisus formativus a 
force of a progressive kind, innate in animal structures, and moulding 
them by slow degrees into more and more perfect correspondence 
with their environment. It is probable that no naturalist of repute 
during the present century has seriously believed that lions and 
tigers, birds and fishes, oak trees and cedars rose on a given day 
suddenly from the ground as Milton describes. The attitude taken 
was one of two. Hither they dismissed the question from their minds 
as insoluble, or they framed for themselves some scheme of Evolution 
such as may be found in the writings of Buffon, Lamarck, Oken, or 
Gothe. 

Indeed, if we go much farther back beyond the times when the 
facts of life began to be scientifically studied, we find that evolution 
commended itself to the untaught mind of primitive nations far more 
readily than abrupt creation. It was easier in the earlier days of 
Hindoo religion to conceive of the universe as growing from an egg 
than to imagine it created suddenly from nothing by the fiat of an 
invisible will. The sublime abstraction of the Mosaic story has been 
taught to Christian and Mohammedan children for so many centuries 
that the stupendous difficulties involved in it have faded from view ; 
or rather the social value of belief in the government of the world 
by a despotic benevolence has till lately been so overwhelmingly 
great as to blind men to the problems which that creed left un- 
satisfied. During the nineteenth century Monotheism as a creed 
dominating the actions of statesmen has lost its power. Retaining 
strong influence over private life, intimately bound up still with our 
conceptions of right and wrong, of conscience and of duty, it no 
longer exists as a controlling force in politics. And as one among 
many consequences of this stupendous change, evolutionary theories 
of nature are again in the ascendant as they were in the days of the 
Ionian school of philosophers five or six centuries before Christ. 

Among those theories that which bears the name of Darwin holds 
for the time the foremost place. Its prominence is due to two causes: 
the enormous wealth of knowledge which this great naturalist has 
grouped round his theory; and the undoubted reality of the three 
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fundamental facts on which the theory is founded. These facts are 
(1) that in every new generation of each species there are variations; 
(2) that more individuals are born than can possibly find subsistence; 
(3) that those are most likely to survive whose variations best adapt 
them for the competitive struggle. Of these three facts there can 
be no doubt whatever. It is certain therefore that Darwin has 
brought to light one very powerful factor in organic evolution. 
The grave discussions that have arisen since his death and that 
are still maintained turn on the question whether in addition to 
this factor there are also others. Darwin himself admitted the 
existence of others: notably the factor on which Lamarck insisted 
earlier in the century, the inheritance of characters acquired by each 
individual during its brief period of existence. Habitual exertion 
of any particular set of muscles will cause those muscles to grow. 
Lamarck maintained that the increased size was transmitted to 
descendants and that here lay a source of evolutionary change. By 
many students of evolution, notably Mr. Spencer, such transmission 
is accepted; by others, of whom the foremost is Weismann, it is 
not merely denied, but asserted to be impossible. 

The grounds of Weismann’s denial are to be found in his theory 
of Heredity. The germ-plasm of each fertilised ovum consists in 
his view of two distinct portions, one of which by a series of suc- 
cessive divisions differentiates into the various tissues and organs of 
which the body of the mature animal or plant is composed, while 
the other is transmitted unchanged to form the germ-cell of the 
succeeding generation. While so transmitted Weismann maintains 
that it is entirely cut off from all connection with the tissues of the 
body containing it. Those tissues therefore can exercise no influence 
upon it. Ultimately this germ-plasm is mixed with that of another 
individual of the same species. In the offspring that ensues varia- 
tions from the parental forms arise; and from these variations those 
which promote success in the struggle for existence survive and are 
perpetuated. This selection of favourable variations is in Weis- 
mann’s opinion the sole source of organic evolution. 

On this the first remark to be made is that the foundation of 
Weismann’s theory, the doctrine namely that the germ-plasm of a 
species is handed on from one generation to another unmodified by 
the tissues of the body containing it—is a pure supposition resting 
on very few facts, and against the probability of which there is 
much to be urged. The cells of an organism are not so cut off from 
one another as this theory would imply. ‘‘It is becoming more and 
more clear,” says Mr. Adam Sedgwick, “that the cells composing 
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the tissues of an organism are not isolated units, but that they are 
connected with one another.’ ‘The protoplasm of the whole body 
being continuous, change in the molecular constitution of any part 
of it would naturally be expected to spread in time through the 
whole mass.” [Quoted from Spencer’s ‘‘Inadequacy of Natural 
Selection,” p. 40.] 

In the second place it is most important to recognise the fallacy 
that so often arises in comparing Natural Selection with the artificial 
selection practised by the breeder or the florist. These latter fix on 
variation whatever that strikes their fancy in an animal or plant, 
and by breeding from this individual can intensify the variation to 
to almost any degree of prominence desired. But nothing of this 
kind takes place in Nature. Only those variations are perpetuated 
which give their possessor an advantage in the struggle for life. 
The advantage must be of a very marked kind, and must be trans- 
mitted to a very large offspring. Slight variations disappear, on 
account of the constant intercrossing that occurs in the natural state. 
The breeder can perpetuate the slightest variation by keeping the 
breed pure. There is no provision for this in nature. By far the 
greater number of variations that occur neutralise one another when 
the next brood arises. It is strange how many readers of Wallace 
and Darwin fail to appreciate this fundamental distinction between 
the selective art of the breeder operating with conscious intelligence, 
and the mechanical sifting process resulting from natural competition. 
Unconsciously the old habit of endowing nature with personality 
crops up: natural selection is looked at as an intelligent agency. 
The lengths to which this tendency has been followed are almost 
incredible. They reach their maximum in Weismann’s recent attempt 
to attribute Sex itself to natural selection. Sex, according to him, 
makes variation possible ; variation makes selection possible; there- 
fore Sex is the result of selection! Truly Natural Selection, thus 
interpreted, is but the old metaphysical entity of Nature writ large. 

Mr. Spencer has given strong reasons in support of Lamarck’s 
theory of the inheritance of acquired characters as one of the factors 
of evolution acting conjointly with natural selection. He points out 
that a variation in any one direction to be effective implies many 
other concomitant variations. An elk born with stronger and heavier 
antlers than his fellows can make little use of this advantage until 
the muscles of the neck and limbs have been strengthened in several 
rather complicated ways. To some extent this may be effected during 
the animal’s lifetime by increased use of the muscles concerned ; and 
if this muscular improvement be inherited a more powerful breed 
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arises which will survive. Weismann’s disbelief in such inheritance 
reduces him to the alternative that by fortuitous variation all these 
concomitant advantages arise simultaneously: an hypothesis of 
singular difficulty when the number and complexity of the muscular 
and osseous changes are considered, without which a mere increase in 
the size of the antlers would be useless. 

Attention is called by Mr. Spencer to many structures and func- 
tions which seem easily accounted for on the supposition of inheri- 
tance of acquired characters, but which are unintelligible on any 
other theory. The skin, for instance, varies extremely in every one 
of its parts in sensibility to tactile impressions. In the middle of the 
back the pressure of two points when two and a-half inches apart is 
felt as one point. The tip of the forefinger will discriminate them as 
two when the interval between them is but the twelfth of an inch; 
the tip of the tongue at one twenty-fourth of anineh. Other parts of 
the body exhibit intermediate degrees of sensitiveness, these being 
nearly constant for each part. Admitting that in some of these cases 
an advantage may have been gained promoting survival, it is difficult 
to see this in others. For instance, the extremity of the nose has 
three times the tactual sensibility of the lower part of the forehead : 
the thigh near the knee has less than in its middle portion, and so on. 
It is not easy to explain such differences by supposing them to have 
conferred such advantages on their first possessor as led to his survival 
in the competitive struggle; whereas it is easy to understand them 
on the view that they were acquired by use and so transmitted. 

On the whole, it would seem that Weismann’s denial of the 
inheritance of acquired characters rests on a wholly insufficient basis 
of fact; and that it makes evolution unintelligible by deducing it 
from a fortuitous combination of variations so improbable, that were 
it the only scientific hypothesis available men of ordinary under- 
standing would resort to the intervention of a creative intelligence 
as the easier alternative. 

Admitting inheritance of acquired characters and natural selection 
as conjoint factors of evolution, it does not follow, however, that they 
are the sole factors. A rising school of naturalists, among whom 
Mr. Patrick Geddes is prominent, is disposed to dwell on certain 
internal factors directing the course of evolution in pre-defined 
directions. Of those sex is the most potent. A comprehensive 
survey of the phenomena of sex throughout the whole range of the 
Metazoa, as well as in the vegetable kingdom, shows the two 
opposing tendencies of activity, expenditure of energy, rapid 
chemical change on the male side,—and, on the female, of passivity, 
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receptivity, storage of energy and material. It would seem that 
many of the facts adduced by Darwin in support of his theory of 
sexual selection may be more suitably interpreted as consequences of 
the chemical structure of male and female protoplasm. 

Reviewing the present state of scientific opinion on the whole 
subject, the result is to inspire extreme caution in accepting any 
hypothesis as final which professes to account for the various forms 
of life which have appeared on the earth. It is probable that the 
evidence at our disposal may never enable us to reach a dogmatic 
decision. We may be satisfied if we attain such a comprehension of 
the forces now actually at work around us as may enable us to 
control and modify them for the advancement of human welfare. 

J. H. Bripazs, 


IRGAS REA] GAs Less 


Ir what is maliciously called the ‘‘revolt”’ of four Welsh members 
meant that they were going to desert the Government, or vote against 
it, on some critical division, they would deserve the severest blame. 
But we are not to suppose that they will commit any such folly. 
They are quite right to put Welsh interests before English, Scotch, 
or Irish interests. But what is the interest of Wales? They must 
and will see that to combine with the Opposition to defeat or weaken 
the Government would be simply suicidal. We all know that the 
House of Lords will not allow the Disestablishment Bill to become 
law in the present Parliament. The only victory that can be really 
scored will be the second reading in the Commons. And a very 
important victory that will be; one of those irrevocable steps which, 
in English politics, are never lost again. LEarnestly desiring dis- 
establishment, as I do, I was surprised—agreeably surprised—to find 
that the present Government had the courage to propose it. Perhaps 
the Welsh members are right in suspecting that it would not have 
been proposed if they had not assumed a somewhat menacing atti- 
tude. But Mr. George will be ill advised if he thinks he can force 
the pace at the rate that Mr. Parnell did. He has not eighty-six 
votes at his disposal. 


* % * % 


Far be it from me to discourage the Welsh leaders from any 
course that will promote the growth of a national spirit in their 
country. Every sign of its increase will be heartily welcomed by 
Positivists. Home Rule, to be developed in due time into inde- 
pendence, is a political ideal which I hope will more and more com- 
mend itself to Welshmen. But the willing consent of the “ pre- 
dominant partner” is even more indispensable to Wales than to 
Ireland. It behoves the Home Rulers of the four (or more) nations 
that make up the present United Kingdom to pull heartily together 
every time that a pull has to be made. 
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Even more important for Welshmen than the disestablishment of 
their church is the cultivation and re-propagation of their language. 
Instruction in it ought at once to be made a compulsory subject in the 
Board-schools of every parish in which any of the inhabitants can 
speak Welsh. Every Welsh patriot, poor or rich, ought to be 
ashamed not to know the national language. A common education 
in literary Welsh would soon cause the existing dialectical differences 
to disappear. There is no danger that the English language would 
be thrust out by the Welsh. A very large portion of the inhabitants. 
of Europe are practically bilingual, and probably with some intel- 
lectual advantage. 

The Government is clamorously accused of insincerity for bringing 
in more Bills than it can hope to pass. The insincerity, or rather 
downright hypocrisy, is on the side of the objectors. In the first 
place the Bills might all pass the House of Commons this year if 
business was conducted in that assembly under sensible rules. 
Secondly, it is a right and honourable course not to be content with 
denouncing existing laws, but to let the country know what laws 
you propose to put in their place. Thirdly, it is desirable not only 
that ministers should explain their proposals frankly, but that mem- 
bers who intend to offer themselves for re-election should, by their 
votes in this parliament on the principal questions at issue, enable 
their constituents to form an opinion how they are likely to vote on 
the same questions in the next. 

*K * ¥ * 

The Budget is framed on an equitable and statesmanlike plan. It 
places the additional burdens on the right shoulders, and this is the 
cause of the whole of the outcry against it. It is denounced as an 
attack on the wealthy. But who are to be taxed if not the wealthy ? 
The difficulty always is to know how to get at them. By their outcry 
it would seem that Sir William Harcourt has found out a way. They 
threaten to evade the heavier death duties by giving large portions 
of their property, in their life-time, to the younger generation. This 
will be a very healthy result. It is a practice which Comte expected 
would be general in the normal state. The duties, to be sure, would 
be less productive. But the resources of civilised finance are not 
exhausted, and if our rich people will keep up an Empire they must 
find the money for it. Epriror. 


WN, ONT Ger Ss 3 


The Sunday meetings at Newton Hall are suspended until the first Sunday in 
October, when Mr. Beesly will begin a course of lectures. During the Summer 
there will be the usual pilgrimages in commemoration of great men named in the 
Positivist Calendar. 

Saturdays, June 2 and 16, Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
at 3.30. Dr. T. Fitzpatrick on ‘‘ The Brain, with reference to the work of Gall.’’ 

Saturday, June 9, the National Gallery. Meet in Vestibule at 3.30. Judge 
vere Lashington on ‘The Dutch School of Painting and the Bicentenary of 

eniérs. 
_ The Posrrrvisr Soctmry (for men only) meets for conversation on the last Friday 
in every month, at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject for June 29 
‘“The Next School Board Election.’? Opened by Mr. R. G. Hember. ‘ 
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THE DARWINIST UTOPIA. 


A mor: startling example of the false method in sociology of which I 
have been lately speaking can hardly be conceived than is offered by 
Mr. Kidd’s work on ‘‘Social Evolution,’”’ which is now attracting, not 
without reason, wide and careful attention. Written with much 
vigour, using the doctrine of competitive evolution as the key to the 
riddle of man’s past and future, it reaches some very startling 
conclusions, which are at any rate likely to induce some readers to 
reconsider the premisses from which they flow. 

Let us briefly set down the main positions of this book, and the 
results derived from them. 

1. There is one cause of Progress, and one only, whether among 
individuals or communities; competition of variations, survival of the 
few successful among many failures. 

2. Not merely is competitive selection necessary for progress: it 
is an indispensable condition for maintaining the level already reached. 
Once remove it, and you have the hypothetical phenomenon indicated 
by Darwin’s successor, Weismann, called Panmixia; 7.¢., the degeneracy 
that according to this writer occurs when all variations, favourable or 
unfavourable, have an equal chance of propagating themselves. For, 
though variations in this case will continue to occur in all directions, 
yet a greater number, so Weismann asserts, will occur in a downward 
than in an upward direction. Hence the structures and organs 
elaborated in the course of evolution will gradually disappear, and 
the species will revert to the primitive stock from which it sprang. 
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8. Social organisms are but higher forms of life. Their laws of 
growth are in the main identical with those of the lower forms. They, 
like other organisms, are in a state of perpetual struggle. There are 
more of them than there is adequate room for. Those of them which 
in the course of generations develop variations that give them an 
advantage over their rivals survive. The others perish. 

4, The variations which give such an advantage are those which 
induce individual units to sacrifice their own comfort and happiness 
for the good of the community. 

5. Here comes into view a fundamental antagonism between the 
interests of individuals and the interests of societies, which is 
intensified by every advance in the increase and the diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as men become more enlightened and 
desirous of securing the comfort of their own lives and of those 
immediately connected with them, will they be anxious to put an end 
to that state of internecine competition between societies on which, 
nevertheless, if Darwin and Weismann be right, all progress depends. 
They will set before themselves an ideal of peace, of social justice, 
of restricted competition, of control over the spontaneous growth of 
population, of harmony between the interests of each man and the 
interests of the state. This ideal could it be realised would involve 
the cessation of progress, since progress rests on competition, and 
ultimately the relapse into savagery. It will be pursued none the 
less ; since men will never willingly consent to the continuance of a 
state of things in which to use Mr. Huxley’s words ‘‘ among a large 
and increasing body of the population of the great industrial centres, 
la misére reigns supreme: .... in which with every addition to the 
population the multitude already sunk in the pit and the number of 
the host sliding towards it continually increase.’’ Myr. Uharles Booth 
has recently told us that ‘‘of 37 districts of London each with a total 
population of over 30,000, and containing altogether 1,179,000 persons 
the proportion in poverty in no case falls below 40 per cent., and in 
some of them it reaches 60 per cent.” If this state of things be a con- 
dition of social progress, men will never willingly consent that their 
own lives and the lives of those dear to them should be miserable for 
the sake of a distant future which they will never see. 

6. The central fact in progressive societies being “that the 
interests of the social organism and those of the individuals com- 
prising it at any time are inherently and essentially irreconcilable,” 
what is the factor that maintains progress? That factor, Mr. Kidd 
asserts, is Religion. The forms and phases of Religion are infinite ; 
but there is one character common to them all. The motives and 
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sanctions given by Religion to the actions and beliefs which it 
involves are ultra-rational. From the rudest fetichism to the most 
highly organised form of Christianity, from belief in ghosts to belief 
in the Trinity, the same fact strikes us. A religion without super- 
natural foundations has never yet existed and never will exist. For 
that name is not to be claimed by isolated groups or schools gathered 
round some doctrine or some philosophic name; it can only be given 
to a faith appealing to the hearts and governing the actions of men 
of all sorts and conditions. ‘‘ Of forms of belief intended to regulate 
conduct in which super-rational sanction has no place, none,’ says 
Mr. Kidd, ‘‘ has proved itself to be a religion: none can so far claim 
to have influenced and moved large masses of men in the manner of 
a religion.” A scientific religion is a contradiction in terms. For 
the function of religion is to induce men to submit to restrictions and 
to engage in courses of action which are directly contrary to their 
individual interests and to those of their own generation, but which 
are favourable to the ultimate survival and progress of the community 
to which they belong. Science and reason on the other hand lead 
men to do the best they can for their own immediate well-being and 
for those of their fellow-men in whom they can take a personal 
interest. Therefore, between Science and Religion there is implacable 
antagonism: a gulf which cannot be crossed. 

7. The most important fact in the history of Social Evolution is 
the rise and progress of Christianity. Its importance consists in this. 
By stimulating altruistic feeling to a degree unparalleled by any 
former creed, it has led to the destruction of privilege and of caste- 
feeling established by the Roman empire and the feudal system. 
The consequence has been that whereas the prizes of life in former 
times could only be gained by the few they are now thrown every 
year more and more open to the many. In this way the area of 
competition has become enormously widened. It follows that com- 
petition has become far more intense than formerly, and that it will 
become far intenser in the future in proportion as the disappearance 
of privilege and the establishment of State-supported education give 
everyone a fair start. And as competition is the sole channel of 
progress, the superiority of Western nations over the rest of the 
planet will become more and more obvious and uncontested. 

8. There are certain regions such as Africa and the tropical parts of 
North and South America in which from climatic reasons the Western 
man cannot work. But over these he will maintain administrative 
control. The destiny’of these regions is administration by Western 
officials on the same plan which has worked so successfully in India. 
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Such is the vision of the future that unfolds itself to that school 
of evolutionists to whom competitive struggle and survival of the 
fittest appear the sole factor in social progress. It is not an alluring 
picture. Throughout all time it is fated that more human beings 
shall be brought into the world than there is room to maintain in 
decent comfort; and that the charmed circle of those who succeed 
shall be surrounded by the wide and dreary fringe of those who fail. 
Once let the competition cease, once let the number of entries for the 
race fall to the level of the number of prizes to be given—and pro- 
gress ceases; nay, the social structure degenerates slowly but surely 
to the depths from which it sprang. For in every organism, indi- 
vidual or collective, the structures gained in the long struggle through 
the ages tend to disappear so soon as the competitive struggle ceases. 
They maintain their existence only by constant pressure of the grind- 
stone. Such is the iron law of Panmixia as enunciated by Weismann. 

From so gloomy a destiny it might well be supposed that there 
would be continuous efforts to escape. Reason and Intellect brought 
to bear on the facts of social life suggest measures for withdrawing 
from the competitive mill, for surrounding the social organism with 
such protective institutions as shall shelter it from rivalry, for refusing 
to bring into the world an excess of human beings for whom there are 
no vacant places and who therefore must perish miserably. But 
though Reason and Science point this way, Religion, a more potent 
factor in human life, points in another ; and the essential feature of 
Religion is to be ultra-rational, to move in a sphere where Logic and 
Reason have no sway. 

Thus the Darwinian fabric rests ultimately on the foundation of 
supernatural belief. A few philosophers may reject it; but seeing it 
to be essential for the maintenance of the competitive struggle, they 
will come at last to acquiesce in its continuance, and will watch with 
equanimity the willingness with which belief in God induces men to 
accept a state of things of which atrocious misery is an unavoidable 
accompaniment. Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait P inventer. 

Against this melancholy picture of human future let us place the 
conception of social progress held by those who utterly disbelieve in 
the permanent antagonism of Religion and Science or of the welfare 
of Society and that of its component units. 

When the social state of primitive Man became stable and con- 
tinuous certain instincts rose to prominence which in his isolated 
condition had been latent or repressed. Far down in the scale of 
animal life we can trace, side by side with the passions of self- 
preservation, the impulses which inspire protection of the young, and 
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the tendencies towards tribal gathering carried often to disregard of 
individual danger or death for the sake of the community. In Man, 
so soon as his superiority to other animal races was once assured, 
these altruistic impulses found freer play and were strengthened by 
exercise as the generations followed one another. Moreover, quite 
independent of inherited changes in the nervous structure of each 
individual, there is a progressive development of the society through 
accumulation of mental and material products. The growth of 
capital sets free large amounts of nervous energy for other things 
than the provision of food and clothing. The growth of language 
makes it possible to store up intellectual products and to strengthen 
the continuity of past and present generations. Man begins to form 
rude theories of his place in the world and of the forces that govern 
him, theories which in the absence of all knowledge are inspired by 
the lowest and the highest of his emotions, fear and reverence. 
Purely supernatural at first, these primitive religions pass by slow 
degrees from the irrational and divine to the rational and human; 
and are finding in the present time their final issue, through the 
teaching of social and historic science on the one hand, and on the 
other through the wide-spread though vague ideal of the Christ, in 
the religion of Humanity. 

The inherent antagonism between Society and its units, which 
Mr. Kidd supposes, is the merest nightmare born of the crude 
materialism that regards the science of Man as a mere deduction from 
certain hypotheses of natural history unaccepted even in their own 
domain by many of those who know, and resting on the slenderest 
foundation of fact. Problems of population and heredity, which solve 
themselves in plants and beasts by the ordeal of fierce conflict, pass 
with Man into a new dispensation as different from the old as the 
space enclosed by a garden wall is from the wild confusion of the 
fields and woods around it. In the woodland the trees and grasses 
best adapted to the soil and climate multiply as they will and can: 
the less favoured ones are starved out and disappear, or hide in 
obscure places with stunted growth. Under the provident eye and 
hand of the gardener each enjoys its proper soil and climate, and has 
room to grow. So will it be under the reign of Humanity when the 
procreation of the human race takes place under the spiritual forces 
of that religion to which all other modes of religion are but the 
precursors. 

The writer of this work complains that philosophic thinkers have 
hitherto neglected Religion as a factor in civilization. From a critic 
of Auguste Comte this is a strange reproach, since in Comte’s work 
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on the structure of Society and the Philosophy of History, Religion 
is the main subject. If he had studied that work more closely he 
would see that his own conception of Religion, involving a perpetual 
conflict with science, and a permanent antagonism between Man and 
Society, is a contradiction in terms. The religious state implies the 
harmonious action of all spiritual energies whether of thought, feeling 
or will. It implies unity within, union without : inward and outward 
peace. Is Mr. Kidd ready to enter any London pulpit and say 
“Worship God and do his will: by so doing you and yours will be 
miserable, but you will promote the ultimate establishment of your 
race as masters of the world ? ” 

On the whole perhaps the most striking lesson to be learnt from 
this singular book is a caution against taking up the last new 
scientific hypothesis before facts have been found to prove or disprove 
it, holding it forth as a proposition from Newton’s Principia, and 
using it as the basis of a new social system. The pivot on which 
Mr. Kidd’s argument hinges is Weismann’s hypothesis of Panmixia, 
the view that without competition organisms would not be maintained 
at their present level, much less rise beyond it: that they would 
revert soon to more degraded forms. But Panmixia is not accepted 
yet even by biologists: and even if it were, it would be rash in the 
extreme to extend its application to human evolution, where forces of 


a wholly different kind come into play. 
J. H. Brivczs. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Tue fall of the Casimir Périer ministry is a great misfortune for 
France. It seems to show that a French democrat is incorrigible. 
He has no eye for practical statesmanship. Sooner than compromise 
a tittle of his precious “ principles’? he will sacrifice all the 
possibilities of good government. Worse than this, he has a 
positive jealousy and dislike of a resolute minister who will only 
lead on condition of being followed. It is a profound conviction at 
the bottom of every democratic mind that no one man is indispensable, 
that no one man is much, if at all, more valuable than another. 
The only Being he finds worthy of veneration (as I heard an English 
specimen of the class declare the other day) is himself. As a 
Deputy, therefore, his course is clear to him. The people has 
‘delegated its sovereignty to the Assembly, and his fractional part of 
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that sovereignty he will exercise by the light of his individual 
intellect as independently as if he was prime minister, and with far 
less sense of responsibility. 

No satisfaction is to be derived from the fact that the new 
ministry is identical in its opinions and policy with the old one. 
That is the most disheartening fact in the whole situation. Men 
who were in general agreement with M. Casimir Périer, who had 
even voted with him on the very question on which he was beaten, 
ought not to have taken his place. If the mongrel majority who 
defeated him could not form a ministry, there should have been a 
dissolution, and M. Casimir Périer should have called on the country 
to show its trust in him by giving him an Assembly with which he 
could work. All this is the A B CO of parliamentary government; 
and if the French do not understand it, the sooner they give up 
parliamentary government the better. 

From his first rise out of obscurity M. Dupuy has impressed me 
unfavourably. Eighteen months ago no one had heard his name. In 
December, 1892, he was made Minister of Public Instruction by 
M. Ribot. Four months later, although he had done nothing to 
distinguish himself—or rather because he had done nothing to 
distinguish himself—he was made Premier as a stop-gap. But he 
held on for eight months (April-November) during which time he 
wabbled with more nimbleness than decency between the moderate 
and advanced Republicans, evidently prepared to lean on whichever 
party should turn out to be strongest at the General Election. He 
fell without dignity in November having vainly endeavoured to 
evade defeat by a shuffling equivocation. But he was made 
‘President of the Chamber, and his presence of mind in calling on 
the Deputies to proceed with business after the explosion of Vail- 
lant’s bomb brought him great credit. A Frenchman in official 
position may always be counted upon to act with dignity and find the 
right word on such occasions. Nine out of ten Deputies would have 
done the same. But it was the luck of M. Dupuy to be in the chair, 
and he has profited by it. 

- The new ministers differ from their predecessors in two respects 
only. The first is that though reputed to be men of sufficient capacity, 
and not without some official experience of a subordinate kind, they 
are all, with the exception of their chief, as obscure as he was 
eighteen months ago. This remark of course does not apply to the 
‘Minister of War, General Mercier, who for good reasons was not 
displaced. France is in the hands of men without authority or 
distinction, and the Chamber is better pleased that it should be so, 
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because the subordination of the executive to the plenipotentiaries of 
the Sovereign People is thus more distinctly marked. 

The other respect in which a shade of difference is to be detected 
between the new Cabinet and the last is that it seems more disposed 
to quarrel with this country. All French statesmen, indeed, are dis- 
pleased with England, and not without reason. But the Casimir- 
Périer Government, though not concealing its soreness and dis- 
pleasure, was civil in its language and showed no disposition to 
quarrel for quarrelling’s sake. Whereas it is to be feared that the 
present rulers think they may divert attention from domestic diffi- 
culties by assuming a swaggering and offensive tone towards 
England. 

This is an ominous and deplorable sign. We English Positivists 
have always and energetically blamed the encroachments of our own 
nation in all parts of Africa, Egypt included. One of our reasons for 
doing so has been the value we attach to a cordial understanding 
with France. We think it madness to imperil our friendly relations 
with our neighbour for the sake of distant conquests which we believe 
to be in themselves wrong and inexpedient. But it is equally de- 
plorable that France should be carried away by the same unwhole- 
some and unscrupulous thirst for an African Empire. And those 
politicians and publicists who try to exasperate the two countries 
against one another are equally to be execrated whether they are 
English or French. 

It is certain that the immense majority both of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen would feel nothing but indignation and horror at the idea 
of a war between the two countries about spheres of influence in Africa, 
But the most peaceable individuals on either side of the channel 
may be excited to momentary madness if they are persuaded that 
there is a deliberate design to cheat, bully, or humiliate their country. 
Here lies the danger. A belief of this kind is beginning to spread in 
England as well as in France, and on both sides it is arousing a very 
fierce temper. The ill-informed passion of some is inflamed by the 
calculating malevolence of others. We complain of the quarrelsome 
tone of the French press. But there are journalists here whose 
persistent efforts to make mischief are none the less reprehensible 
because their language is less indecent. I am not speaking of 
frivolous evening prints unknown outside London, or rather a par- 
ticular quarter of London. Fume and sputter as they will, they do 
no harm. But the Standard is a paper of great and not undeserved 
influence. It is supposed on the Continent to speak for Lord Salis- 
bury, whose views on foreign policy, as we are often assured (and 
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without any contradiction), are completely shared by Lord Rosebery. 
This reputation the Standard carefully cultivates. Its language is 
decorous and grave, and, as it were, weighted with responsibility. Its 
leading articles affect the tournwre of Foreign Office dispatches. 
Information is conveyed to the public with an air of diplomatic 
reserve. Grievances are stated without scolding. Provocations take 
the form of polite irony. Menaces are clothed in the garb of solemn 
warnings. The thing, it must be owned, is very well done, and for 
style and manner affords about the best reading to be found in the 
English press. But all this elaborate art is directed uniformly and 
systematically to one purpose—that of stirring up enmity against 
France in every nation of Europe, beginning with our own. Germany 
is exhorted to tighten her gripe on Alsace-Lorraine. Austria is 
admonished that her only safety lies in close union with Germany. 
Italy must face bankruptcy and starvation rather than disarm. As 
for our own country, her adhesion to the Triple Alliance is not openly 
advocated ; but she is urged upon a course which can lead nowhere 
else. Wherever she finds France in her way she is to push on 
regardless of consequences. 

The Times and most other papers take the same line. A few 
deprecate provocative language. But none, as far as I know, except 
Truth, keep up a steady protest against our policy of grasping and 
encroachment, which, met as it now is by a similar spirit in France, 
is hurrying the two countries towards a frightful collision. It is for 
sensible men and true patriots on both sides to make what head they 
can against the Jingoes and Chauvins while there is yet time. When 
once the sword has been drawn we shall have to make our country’s 
quarrel our own, be the original cause of it good or bad. For to us 
it will at once become a struggle not for Empire, but for Country 
itself, for that “little England” which alone has a right to our 
devotion. It will not be fought out in the swamps and forests of 
Africa, but here at our own doors. All the sacrifices, sufferings, and 
horrors of war will be brought home to every household as they have 
never been in our history before. And who shall say what the end 
would be ? 

This is the calamity which our megalomaniac Premier is 
preparing for us, with his insane hankering after new territories, 

and his blundering attempt to steal a march not only on France, but 

on Germany at the same time. Is this really what the Liberal party 
‘desire? It cannot be said that Lord Rosebery did not give them fair 
‘warning when they almost forced the leadership upon him. He always 
‘told them that the extension of the Empire was the only thing he 
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cared about. They thought he only meant slaughtering black men. 
They never dreamt of war in Europe. Sir William Harcourt is not 
my ideal of a Prime Minister. But he would never have run us into 
this danger. 

But, it will be said, are we acting within our rights? If we have 
rights, why should we tamely surrender them ? 

To talk of any European rights in Central Africa shows consider- 
able effrontery. Still, there is said to be honour among thieves; so 
I suppose there are rights of a sort. Let us see how they stand. 
Here are the main facts in a nutshell. 

German East Africa stretches inland till it meets the Congo State 
belonging to the King of the Belgians. By this junction British 
East Africa (Uganda, etc.) is for ever cut off from British South 
Africa. When the delimitation was made we tried in vain to obtain 
a strip of land between the German and Congo territory as a bridge 
between our two territories. Germany would not hear of it. She 
was determined, for obvious reasons, that her boundary should march 
with that of the Congo State, and we acquiesced. But Lord 
Rosebery has now persuaded the Belgian King to grant us a lease 
of the very strip which was withheld from us by the treaty, while we 
grant to him, by way of consideration, a lease of a vast territory to 
the north of Uganda, on the head waters of the Nile, a territory once 
claimed by Egypt, but now occupied mainly by independent tribes, 
among whom we have no footing whatever. Lord Rosebery was 
afraid that the French, pushing across the Continent from the West, 
would reach this No-Man’s Land before we could; and it seemed to 
him a very smart stroke of business to lease it to the Congo State, 
thereby asserting the claim of England as proprietor, while the 
effective occupation of it was to be carried out by the Belgians as our 
tenants. Part of this territory is leased only till the death of the 
present King of the Belgians, by which time Lord Rosebery calculates. 
that we shall be ready to occupy it ourselves. 

These arrangements were made without any notice to Germany 
or France, as if they were not concerned; though it was perfectly 
certain that they would object. In the northern arrangements 
Germany is not interested. But as to the strip adjoining her own 
_territory she will not give her consent. She maintains (1) that Lord 
Rosebery’s precious device of a lease is unknown to international 
Jaw; and (2) that the Congo State having been created and its 
neutrality having been guaranteed by a treaty between the powers 
interested, it is unable either to alienate any part of its territory or to 
acquire any new territory. France asserts the same principles, and 
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declines to recognise England as proprietor, or the Congo State as 
tenant of the lands round the head-waters of the Nile. 

Our right in this matter is therefore, to say the least, highly 
disputable. But were it ever so clear we can gain nothing by main- 
taining it which can compensate us for the increase of friction in 
our relations with France. It is this growing friction and nothing 
else which has imposed upon us the necessity of building additional 
war-ships and laying on new taxes. The trade profits to be derived 
from East African extension are contemptible. The outlay involved, 
direct and indirect, is enormous. The profits, such as they are, will 
go to a handful of speculators. The outlay is felt by every taxpayer 
of the United Kingdom. Eprror. 


POP Ge Lees ECR, 


Ir has occurred to me that, possibly, as the result of two previous 
articles, in which I endeavoured to urge upon workmen the value of 
resignation and patience in presence of the difficulties by which their 
lives are surrounded, the mistake may have been made, by readers 
unacquainted with the doctrines of Positivism, of supposing that it 
recommends, under all circumstances, the practice of non-resistance 
and passive obedience; and it would not be surprising if, in con- 
sequence, such persons were to feel repelled, rather than attracted, by 
the system. I am desirous, therefore, of relieving any such mis- 
apprehension, and of setting forth a little more fully what, it seems to 
me, is the correct view on this subject. It is true that, as a general 
principle, Positivism advises submission to conditions which are 
shown to be inevitable; and, applying this principle to the question 
of the organization of industry, the Positivist, regarding the present 
division of the industrial community into capitalists and workmen 
as destined to be permanent, considers any attempt to overthrow this 
arrangement, and to substitute for it a Collectivist régime, to be a 
waste of energy. 

But this question, like every other, must, of course, be regarded 
from the relative point of view. While Positivism sets forth the 
‘moral and practical advantages of submission—showing that, on this 
‘point, the teachings of science and religion coincide—it does not 
assume that the workman is to remain indifferent to the progress of 
his own class, or that he is not, under any circumstances, to resist 
oppression if it be attempted. Human nature being what it is, it 
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would, indeed, be perfectly idle to tell men that they are always to sit 
down meekly under whatever buffets may be bestowed on them by 
others. Christianity, no doubt, urges that both cheeks should be 
turned to the smiter; but the advice has not, hitherto, been of much 
practical avail. And, in fact, such a policy would not, in all cases, 
seem to be actually right. Submission may, as a general principle, 
be wisest and best; but, on the other hand, there are times when 
resistance cannot be avoided; nay, when it becomes a duty, since 
oppression grows by what it feeds on. 

The necessity of occasional resistance being, then, admitted, the 
length to which it may be ultimately carried becomes a question of 
degree. What kind of protest are workmen at liberty to make when 
they consider themselves aggrieved? Are they to content themselves 
with mere verbal objection? Or may they go so far as to refuse to 
work any longer for the employer who, in their view, treats them 
with injustice? In other words, have they the right to strike? The 
immediate answer to this question is, of course, that this ‘ right,” 
regarded as such, is a perfectly undemonstrable figment. Man’s only 
right, in the words of Comte’s immortal epigram, is the right to do 
his duty. The right of the workman to do what he likes with his 
labour can no more be admitted than that of the capitalist to do what 
he likes with his wealth. But, even when the new religion shall 
have become much more powerful than it is at present, we.must 
contemplate the possibility of revolt if the treatment to which men 
are subjected reaches a point at which they regard it as unbearable. 

It is, however, necessary, in considering this question, to look at it 
from a point of view somewhat different from that usually occupied. 
Industry, unfortunately, is, at present, carried on mainly for personal 
motives. The employer and the workman have each only their own 
private ends in view, and each of them assumes that he is justified in 
making the best bargain he can for himself, without reference to 
any other considerations. Positivism, on the other hand, seeks to 
familiarize the world with the conception that Industry is not an 
individual, but a social, function. No man labours for himself alone. 
His labours necessarily benefit others as well as himself—perhaps 
even more than himself; and, as the various sections of the human 
race become more closely interconnected, this becomes more and more 
the case. Positivism therefore urges that this undeniable fact should 
be deliberately and openly recognized; that, as we undoubtedly live 
by others, we should systematically accept the duty of living for 
others. It rejects the hard and fast line commonly drawn between 
those who are specially called public servants and those who follow 
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what are considered merely private employments. All good and 
useful work, by which the community benefits, is public work, even 
although it be done, primarily, only for personal ends. From this 
point of view, both capitalist and workman are public servants— 
servants of Humanity; and they should regard themselves in this 
light—as labouring, that is, not merely for their own private gain, 
but in the common interest. (I put aside the fiction that the capitalist 
is a useless parasite, to whom labour is unknown. The building-up 
and management of a large industrial concern are certainly not 
achieved without labour.) The essential feature of their work is, 
however, that it can be effected only by their joint co-operation. 
The workman is as necessary to the employer as the latter is to the 
former; and the public interest can be served only by their united 
efforts. While, therefore, both should be inspired by the conscious- 
ness of the social character of their respective functions, it would 
seem to be obvious that, if either of the participators in this common 
work feel aggrieved by the treatment he receives, he may refuse to 
continue his co-operation. This, practically, is a concession of the 
right to strike—a right which, viewed from this standpoint, it is, 
under conditions of freedom, impossible to deny. ‘‘The workman,” 
says Comte, ‘‘is not to be compelled to work, any more than the 
capitalist to direct.” Hither is free, on sufficient grounds, to refuse 
his co-operation ; but the feeling of social duty should, of course, 
limit such refusal to occasions of very great provocation. 

Coupled with this question there is another, to which, in view of 
recent events, it seems necessary to make some reference. Freedom, 
I have said, requires that the workman should be entrusted with full 
responsibility in this matter. Obviously, however, freedom cannot 
be restricted to one section of the community. The right to strike 
involves the right not to strike. While one workman is at liberty to 
hold aloof from any given employer, another must have equal liberty 
to continue to assist him. It is difficult to understand how any other 
view can possibly be taken. Yet, within the last few years, we have 
seen cases in which large numbers of workmen have appeared to be 
absolutely blind to this most elementary truth. In London and Hull 
during the great dock strikes in those ports, and in South Wales and 
the Midlands during the coal strikes, the workmen who were 
unwilling to take part in those movements, and who continued to 
work, or endeavoured to do so, while the strikes were in progress, 
were in some cases subjected to the most brutal violence, and in many 
others were preserved from similar treatment only by the presence of 
police and soldiery. Of what crime were these men guilty? At 
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bottom, and as a matter of fact, their only crime was a difference of 
opinion. They did not agree with the strikers on the question 
whether it was worth while, on the terms offered by the employers, 
to continue to co-operate with them in the public interest. That the 
public interest was involved is obvious, when we consider the very 
serious dislocation of trade in all branches, and the wide-spread 
suffering among other classes of workmen, which resulted from those 
strikes—especially, perhaps, those in the coal districts. And, because 
the tyranny exercised by the employers did not appear to many of 
the men to be so serious as to necessitate their abandonment of their 
labour, they forthwith found themselves the victims of a tyranny still 
more odious, because it proceeded from their own class, and was 
intended to restrain them from doing what no one possessed of the 
simplest notions of justice and freedom would wish to prevent. 

The motive for the violence was sufficiently palpable. The non- 
strikers were regarded as traitors to a common cause, and, therefore, 
as deserving of vengeance at the hands of those they had betrayed. 
Now, there ought to be no mistake as to our attitude on this point. 
There are, at this moment, men in the Positivist ranks who, for 
twenty, thirty years, have done all they could, both in England and 
France, by voice and pen, to stimulate combination and the feeling of 
comradeship amongst workmen. The ‘‘solidarity of labour” is as 
much an article of the Positivist as of the Socialist, or any other 
creed. But, if there is one thing more certain than another, it is that 
the consciousness of this solidarity must spring from a feeling of 
mutual sympathy, and be created through voluntary agencies. If 
men are to become Trade Unionists, they must be persuaded of the 
advantages of union as compared with isolation; and even if, after 
becoming Unionists, they decline to strike with their union, they 
cannot legitimately be compelled by violence. The essence of Trade 
Unionism is its voluntary character. Men must be free to join or 
not. They must be free to strike or not. And if, being members of 
a union, they refuse to strike when called upon, the only penalty to 
which they can properly be held liable is expulsion from the union. 
Violence, in such cases, is utterly unjustifiable; and, to those who 
value freedom, the treatment to which, in the cases above mentioned, 
the non-strikers were subjected is a matter for the severest con- 
demnation. 

To the impatient spirits of the ‘‘New Unionism” this language 
may not be palatable. They seem to have adopted the motto 
attributed by Carlyle to the French revolutionary armies, which set 
forth on a crusade to emancipate Europe from the thraldom of 
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monarchy: ‘‘ Be my brother, or I will kill you.” But they will have 
to learn that they cannot be permitted to tyrannize over those who 
refuse to accept their dictation, and that, if they wish to unite the 
working-classes in a giant struggle against the capitalists, the only 
means open to them is persuasion. Henry ELtis. 


PARA Gite Pes. 


Tue prevalence and increase of gambling, especially among the 
poorer classes, is one of the worst evils of our time. But like other 
vicious habits it can only be effectually combatted by the cultivation 
of the right habit. Not an atom of good can be done by the infliction 
of legal or other penalties on people who bet. It is perfectly useless 
for an Anti-Gambling Society to harass Messrs. Frail with prosecu- 
tions, or for the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes to threaten the owner of 
Ladas with the loss of Nonconformist votes. Reverend gentlemen 
who resort to such weapons for reforming their neighbours show that 
they have no confidence in the spiritual methods appropriate to their 
profession. It is possible that the wrong-headed fanatics who entrust 
their consciences to the care of Mr. Hughes may be sufficiently 
numerous to intimidate Lord Rosebery. Compelled to choose between 
the amusement of politics and the amusement of the turf, he may 
decide to sacrifice the turf: a new feather (or shall we say a new 
bell) in the cap of Mr. Hughes. But how is the plague of gambling 
checked by it? The only result is that Ladas has another owner. 
Gambling can only be abated by making people feel that it is wrong. 
How is Mr. Hughes going to set about that? I do not remember 
any condemnation of betting in Old or New Testament. He will 
have to appeal to strictly human considerations, and these must not 
be merely of the private and prudential kind. Private as well as 
public conduct can.only be effectually regulated on social grounds. 
* * & # . 

Though it is useless to legislate against betting it does not follow 
that the State may not take steps which seem likely to check the 
artificial and organised encouragement of it. The daily publication 
of the odds in newspapers undoubtedly spreads the gambling spirit 
among many persons who without this incitement and facility would 
not fall victims to it. To prohibit the publication of the odds I regard 
as an impossibility. All the newspapers would oppose such a measure, 
But a stamp duty might be imposed on all papers making such an- 
nouncements. ‘This would confine the poison to a special class of 
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journals, and the duty might be fixed at a rate which would compel 
these to charge a higher price than the ordinary journal. Again, 
though it is impossible to prohibit race meetings, a licence tax might 
be levied on them sufficiently heavy to choke out the numerous small 
meetings up and down the country, which thrust the sport under the 
eyes of people who would otherwise, perhaps, go through life without 


being led into temptation. 
* *% *% 

Lord Hartington and the majority of the Labour Commission 
propose that Trade Unions should become regular corporations. 
Twenty-three years ago they evaded this snare by the advice of 
Mr. Frederic Harrison. At present, if the officials or agents of a 
Union (pickets for instance) commit an illegal act it is they person- 
ally, and not the Union, who are responsible. If the Union were 
incorporated it could be sued for damages. Again, if any member 
of an incorporated Union should not abide by an award made in an 
arbitration accepted by the Union, Lord Hartington proposes that the 
Union should be liable for damages. Under such a system any 
Union would be destroyed in twelve months. 

# * * * 

If Morocco is not at once seized by some European power, it is 
only because they all of them want it so much. Hence it is probable 
that a ‘‘deal” will be attempted before long. The Spectator coolly 
proposes that England should “‘ give” Morocco to France, and France 
“oive’’? Hgeypt to England. But a French annexation of Morocco 
would drive Spain to frenzy, and, regardless of her weakness, she 
would probably go to war rather than acquiesce in it. Nor is Germany 
disposed to go without her share of the booty. None of these powers 
give a thought to the iniquity of imposing a Christian supremacy on 
a population of fanatical Mahometans, prizing their independence 
above everything and desiring nothing but to be let alone. 


Ep1ror. 


NO" POs? 


————_—_____ 

The Sunday meetings at Newton Hall are suspended until the first Sunday in 
October, when Mr. Beesly will begin a course of historical lectures. 

On Sunday, July 8, there will be a pilgrimage to Great Hampton, Bucks (John 


Hampden), under the direction of Mr. 8. H. Swinny. Book at Baker Street for 
Great Missenden at 9.47 a.m. 


The Annual Visit to Westminster Abbey will be made on Saturday, September 
1. ‘The party will meet in the Cloisters at 3.45 p.m., and will be directed by Judge 
Lushington. On the same day there will be a Tea Meeting in Newton Hall, at 
6 p.m. (tickets 6d.), and after tea a social meeting with music, etc. 


On Wednesday, September 5, the Address in commemoration of the death of 
Auguste Comte will be given by Mr. F. W. Bockett, at 8 o’clock. 
_ The Posrrrvist Socrery (for men only) meets for conversation on the last Friday 
in every month, at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. © Subject for July 27, 
‘‘The Negro in the United States.’” Opened by Mr. 8. H. Swinny. 


London; A. Bonner, Printer, 34 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, H.C. 
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(The ‘‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. Alt 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
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THE REPRESSION OF ANARCHISM. 


Ir is only natural that public opinion in France, already stirred by 
several previous outrages, should be provoked by the murder of Presi- 
dent Carnot to call for more severe legislation against Anarchists. 
It was a challenge openly and defiantly hurled at the community ; 
_and the community naturally is not satisfied with punishing the 
miserable assassin. The overwhelming might of the State is con- 
fronted by the puny resources of a band of crazy fanatics, and seems. 
to get the worst of the encounter. Is it to be tolerated, that the 
comrades—it may be the accomplices—of Caserio should move about 
among law-abiding citizens unpunished and triumphant? Are men 
who denounce all law to claim the benefit of the particular laws. 
designed to secure fair play even for criminals? If a whole sect 
declares war against society, society must declare war against the 
whole sect. 

This feeling, I say, is a natural one. The impulse to retaliate, 
to hit back when you are hit, is strong with most individuals, and 
is not likely to be wanting in communities. Nor, indeed, can a 
community afford to ‘‘turn the other cheek” to the criminal, how-. 
ever praiseworthy such meekness may be in the individual. But still 
it should act with a view to expediency and not be carried away, as the 
individual generally is, by a feeling of outraged dignity. It behoves 
a large organised community to consider its own interests in a large 
way. I can quite understand the satisfaction of making the whole: 
Anarchist sect suffer for its solidarity, whatever the degree of it is, 
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with the murderer of President Carnot. But this momentary satisfac- 
tion will be dearly bought by the surrender of any safeguards for the 
due administration of justice which have been established in the interest 
of the community itself, and which experience has shown to be, in the 
long run, expedient. 

It was on this ground that we condemned the substitution of 
magistrates for juries in Mr. Balfour’s Coercion Act. But magistrates 
in Ireland were not empowered to inflict more than six months 
imprisonment. By the new French law a magistrate may sentence to 
two years solitary confinement, and even to transportation. It is not 
alleged, as it was in Ireland, that juries do not find righteous verdicts. 
‘The report of the Committee approving the Bill emphatically states 
that juries do their duty in Anarchist cases. The only reason alleged 
for dispensing with them is that proceedings in an assize court in- 
volve delay. The suspicion of unfairness is likely to do much more 
harm than the promptitude of punishment will do good. 

The police-magistrates who are intrusted with this dangerous 
power are also empowered to forbid the publication of the proceedings 
or any comment on them by the press. If it is really true that the 
publication of prisoners’ speeches produces outrages, what are: we 
to think of the highly respectable newspapers which, without the 
excuse of fanaticism and simply for filthy lucre, compete with one 
another in giving prominence to these harangues? For my part, I 
believe that the danger is vastly exaggerated, and that for one person 
whose mind is now poisoned by chaotic tirades from the dock, there 
‘will be twenty who will say, as Sir Henry Vane did when his 
speech on the scaffold was drowned by trumpets and the reporters’ 
notes were torn up, ‘‘It is a bad cause which cannot bear the words of 
a dying man.” 

The bomb and the knife must be met by the halter and the 
guillotine. But to argument and exhortation, whatever their 
character, argument and exhortation are the only useful reply. I 
do not dispute the raght of society to punish incitements to violence; 
and when a specific outrage can be traced to a specific incitement I 
should have no scruple at allin punishing the inciter as severely as 
the person who has actually committed the crime. But I do not 
believe that the spread of mischievous opinions has ever been much 
checked by punishing those who preach them. Force has nothing to 
' do with conviction and persuasion. It does not touch them. ‘ Propa- 
gation by deed” is not spreading the Anarchist faith, nor is punish- 
ment stifling it. Propaganda can only be resisted by propaganda, 
argument by argument, missionary zeal by missionary zeal. But 
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who is attempting this counter-campaign? Who follows the 
Anarchist to his favourite hunting-grounds and tries to beat him out 
of them by tongue or pen? Learned books and smart magazine 
articles we have in plenty—for the classes who do not need to be 
converted. But where is the anti-Anarchist missionary or the anti- 
Anarchist leaflet? I really believe that the only people who do 
anything in this line are the much-reviled Social Democrats. The 
ordinary bouwrgeows is inclined to look with angry suspicion on anyone 
who proposes to reason with the Anarchist. He has perhaps a 
secret misgiving that he would not know how to set about it himself; 
that some concessions would have to be made even to an Anarchist. 
So the less said the better. Call a policeman. 
There is a delightful passage in Joinville’s ‘‘ Life of Saint Louis,” 
which is worth quoting at length in this connection. The good king 
did not approve of laymen attempting to argue with infidels. ‘‘ He 
related to me how a great conference had once been arranged between 
clergy and Jews at the monastery of Clugny. There was a lame knight 
there, and he asked the abbot to let him have the first word, a request 
that was granted with some reluctance. ‘Then he stood up and resting 
on his crutches asked them to bring the greatest clerk and rabbi of 
the Jews to him, and they did so, And he asked the following 
question. ‘Master,’ said the knight, ‘I ask you if you believe that 
the Virgin Mary, who carried God in her womb, was a virgin and yet 
' the mother of God?’ And the Jew replied that of all that he believed 
nothing at all. Then the knight answered that truly he had acted like 
~ a madman in entering her church when he neither believed in her nor 
loved her, ‘and verily,’ added the knight, ‘you shall pay for it.’ 
' Thereupon he lifted up his crutch and struck the Jew on the ear and 
’ knocked him down. The Jews then took to flight and carried off their 
wounded rabbi. Then the abbot went up to the knight and told him 
' that he had committed a great folly. But the knight replied that the 
abbot had been guilty of a greater folly in summoning such a con- 
ference ; for before the conference would have been brought to an end 
there were a great many Christians there who would have gone away 
unbelievers. ‘Therefore, I tell you,’ said the king, ‘that no one if 
he is not a very clever clerk ought to dispute with unbelievers; but a 
layman, when he hears the Christian law evil spoken of, should not 
- defend that law except with his sword, which he should run into the 
infidel’s belly as far as it will go.’” 
The age of faith in which St. Louis lived is six hundred years 
behind us, Freedom of thought and discussion is claimed on all 
subjects, and the claim is allowed. It is too late to attempt to draw 
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the line even at such doctrines as the right of private property and the 
necessity of government. These institutions must be defended by 
argument like any other. If they are in any danger, it is not from 
the ravings of convicted murderers, but from the teachings of quiet 
thinkers who would not hurt a fly, but who are none the less engaged 
in sapping the foundations of society. You cannot prevent an amiable 
dreamer like Count Tolstoi—a pious Christian, too, if you please— 
from teaching that patriotism is ‘‘ useless and harmful,” an ‘“ astound- 
ing superstition,” a “cruel fraud,” a ‘deceit’ cultivated by govern- 
ments, capitalists, landowners, bankers, members of parliament, etc., 
in order to make us believe “‘ that it is right and our duty to acquiesce 
in the control of a government over ourselves, to subordinate ourselves 
to it, to serve in the army and submit ourselves to discipline, to give 
our earnings to the government in the form of taxes, and to submit to 
the decisions of the law-courts.” You cannot prevent Tolstoi from 
writing this anti-social stuff; and as for the enterprising editor who 
gets it ‘translated exclusively for the Morning Chronicle”? and prints 
it in his largest type, you can no more send him to prison than you 
can run a sword into his belly as far as it will go. Public opinion in 
these days will not allow these well-meaning persons to be interfered 
with, although they are doing more to undermine order than all the 
Ravachols, Henris, and Caserios in Europe. I observe that Count 
Tolstoi dates his sermon from Moscow, so I infer that even the Czar 
does not see his way to make a Nihilist of this type amenable to his 
tribunals. 

The disease is a moral and intellectual one, and it can only be com- 
batted successfully by moral and intellectual antidotes. The old 
antidotes, at all events in their old vehicles, have lost their efficacy. 
In fact they are turning out to be largely compounded of poison. 
Count Tolstoi represents Christianity as antagonistic to patriotism; as 
well he may ; for the New Testament does not contain a single injunc- 
tion to love and serve one’s country. The omission was by no means 
an accidental one, and Christianity, in this respect, exhibits a striking 
inferiority to Greek and Roman Polytheism. 

We Positivists are often taunted with want of patriotism because 
we plead for international justice and morality. The truth is that no 
school, party, or religious society insists as strongly as we do on the 
duty of every man to love, honour, and serve the country of his birth. 
We reject as an idle and mischievous dream the expectation that all 
the countries of the world or of Europe will ever be merged in an 
amorphous cosmopolitan aggregate. Country is the link, the necessary 
link, between Family and Humanity. All three terms of the 
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harmonious series are equally real, distinct, and indispensable. If 
patriotism could be discredited and cast off as a worn-out superstition, 
political organisation would lose its motive force, civilisation would 
pine and wither, and the decay and death of Humanity would be in 
full view. 

Instead of tasking the ingenuity of parliamentary draftsmen, and 
straining the wholesome traditions of justice, in order to silence the 
crazy apostles of the bomb and the dagger, let society address itself in 
good earnest to the search for a demonstrable and coherent system of 
thought, feeling, and action to take the place of the worn-out religion 
which is showing itself unable to check the advance of the Anarchist, 
and is even turned by Count Tolstoi into an engine of attack on the 
very foundations of society. It is the teacher and preacher that we 
need, not laws to suppress juries and the reports of trials. Furnish 
men’s minds with true knowledge, fill their hearts with healthy 
aspirations, and there will be no mdus for the poisonous germs 
floating westward from the hot-bed of Muscovite putrefaction. 

I welcomed the election of M. Casimir Périer, whom I believe to be 
a strong, capable, and high-minded statesman, with a true conception 
of the kind of government that France desires and needs; and though 
I cannot but regard this first measure, of which I suppose he shares 
the responsibility with his ministers, as a step in the wrong direction, 
it may be that the strong set of public opinion imposed it upon him, 
After all, legislation is not government, especially in France; and it is 
government that France expects from her new President. He will 
not have a fair chance of showing what he is worth till he has a new 
Assembly to work with. The present one is, it is to be feared, unable 
to reconcile it itself to the conditions on which alone the Republic can 


retain its parliamentary form. 
Eprror. 


Pena ASC HN OR = MAN 


— el 


Norwitusranpine the interest excited by the strange hypothesis of 
which I spoke in the last number, there are many signs that the 
exclusive ascendancy of the competitive theory of evolution, to which 
we have been subjected during the last thirty years, is drawing to a 
close, and that a broader and deeper theory, at once more synthetic 
and more sympathetic, is beginning to take its place. Not that the 
labours and the researches of Darwin and his successors will be 
discarded or thrown into the background. The appearance in 1859 
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of the “Origin of Species” will remain an epoch in the history of 
science. But the theory will be supplemented by the incorporation 
of other factors. Internecine competition will no longer be recog- 
nised as the sole motive force which has prepared this earth of ours 
for the advent of man. Far greater caution will be used in the 
application of the Darwinian theory to the solution of human 
problems. It will become more and more clear that other agencies 
than those of rivalry and combat have been always at work; and 
that these, as time goes on, tend to become increasingly prominent, 
until we pass, under the reign of Humanity, into what is practically a 
new dispensation; the state in which man’s providence brings the 
forces of the material world into harmony and renders them subservient 
to an ethical purpose. All this may be summed up by saying that 
as men discern the narrowness of the limits within which Darwinism 
is useful as a key to the history of man, they will revert to the theory 
of human evolution put forward earlier in the century by Auguste 
Comte. 

An indication of this kind is given by Mr. Henry Drummond’s 
recent book, entitled ‘‘The Ascent of Man.” ‘The author is a 
Spiritualist. But he has familiarised himself with the results of 
recent biologic research, and in no way shrinks from any conclusion 
to which scientific investigation may lead. Let it be said at once 
that, in what relates to man and his position in the world, Spirit- 
ualism, though with special inconveniences of its own, is not without 
a temporary value as a counterpoise to materialistic specialism. The 
time is near at hand when Positivism, which is neither materialist 
nor spiritualist, will combine all that is best in either school and 
reject the dross. But till the reconciliation of analysis with synthesis 
has been accomplished, till under the religion of Humanity the 
complete ascendancy of Ethic has been rendered compatible with free 
play to the lower sciences of which it is the final crown, spiritualistic 
philosophy at least serves the purpose of fastening attention on the 
study of Man’s moral nature, which the unorganised specialities of 
biologic and physical research tend otherwise to overshadow. 

The greater part of Mr. Drummond’s book is devoted to the 
preparation visible in the lower stages of life for the phenomena 
specially characteristic of the highest stage as revealed in the nature 
of man. He dwells on the fact, on which previous papers in this 
Review have so constantly insisted, that the Darwinian theory of 
evolution, though true so far as it goes, is fatally one-sided, in that 
it concentrates attention almost exclusively on the function of self- 
preservation. The truth is, however, that in the lowest phases of 
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evolution, as in the highest, we may discern the continuous operation 
of two forces: the struggle for the life of self, the struggle for the 
life of others. In the most elementary forms of life these two forces 
are represented by the two functions of growth and of reproduction, 
As in the simplest cells, whether of the vegetal or the animal kingdom, 
in the Amoeba, for instance, or in the ultimate cells of root-fibres, we 
can trace something that can be called Choice, and which we recognise 
as the germinal principle of Mind, so in the mutual attraction of two 
cells which by their union produce a new generation, we can discern 
the first beginnings of that vital force known to us ultimately as 
Love. Proceeding upwards through the scale of Life, as the sexes 
become separate, this instinct takes a visible and palpable shape; 
and superadded to the sexual instinct is one of even greater signifi- 
cance, the care of the mother for her offspring. Unconscious and 
almost mechanical in the articulate and lower vertebrate tribes, it 
becomes prominent and conscious among birds, still more potent with 
the animals that feed their young from their own substance and nurse 
them through a long period of helpless infancy ; until the function is 
carried to its utmost height in the longer and yet more helpless 
infancy of Man. 

The family being formed, the germs of morality appeared in the 
world. In the short-lived families of animal tribes few traces can be 
seen of this except by those naturalists whose insight has been 
fortified by study of human society. No one has thrown greater 
light on it than the philosophic sportsman of the last century, George 
Leroy, the friend of Hume and Diderot, whose descriptions in his 
‘Letters on Animals” of the family life of wolves and foxes throw 
vivid light on the first beginnings within the narrow circle of’ the 
home of the emotions of tenderness and pity which lie at the root of 
morality. Farther than this among animals it is impossible to go. 
Morality in the true sense requires the simultaneous existence of the 
family and of society. A moral action is a social function performed 
by a free organ under the influence of those affections which the 
family has first called into being. Now social existence on a large 
and continuous scale has been crushed out among the higher verte- 
brates by the ascendancy of Man. On the other hand, we may see 
social life carried to a high pitch of perfection with entire absence of 
family life among bees and ants. And it would seem that Mr, Kidd’s 
studies of this type of social existence suggested to him the strange 
error, of which I spoke in the last number, that progress of the 
species implied sacrifice and degradation of the individual. A state of 
things in which all our social activities were prescribed by our official 
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superiors, or were the automatic result of ancestral tradition, would 
be quite incompatible with morality. Moral action, as wise men have 
said for ages, implies a measure of freedom and choice. What Comte 
added to the time-worn discussion was the all-important truth that 
morality implies love. Love is the fulfilling of the law. The charac- 
teristic feature of human action is Agir par affection, et penser pour agir. 

Human society is distinguished from the bee-hive or the ant-hill 
by the fact that it is made up not of individuals but of families. In 
the love of parents for their young, in the dependence of children on 
their parents, in the mutual affection of children of the same house- 
hold, we have the germs of the three altruistic affections, compassion, 
reverence, and friendship, the growth and final supremacy of which 
form the principal factor in the Ascent of Man. Into the making of 
Man, into the moulding of his character and impulses, it is abundantly 
clear that other factors have entered. Fierce struggles against eternal 
fatalities, battles with rigour of climate, with carnivorous races, with 
rival tribes, carried on through thousands of years have not merely 
hidden from view the slow and feeble beginnings of unselfish love, but 
have left inveterate traces, have strengthened ferocious animal instincts 
which, when unrestrained, render man the most formidable of beasts 
of prey. Nevertheless the double meaning of the word Humanity is 
no fortuitous fact. It reveals the instinctive assurance, engraved on 
the monumental tablet of familiar speech, that what specially defines 
man from other animals is his capacity for the final triumph of un- 
selfish love. The rise and progress of that love is the central theme 
of human history, when some day it shall be rightly written. 

In man’s slow ascent self-love and love of others have ever been 
and in the future always will be intricately intertwined. A world of 
unselfish activity, from which self-love is wholly shut out, may be 
dreamed of; but it is not, and never will be ours. What can be said 
of ours is that the nobler element flashes out the brighter for the 
darkness ; or rather that, like the bullet in the rifled barrel, it gains 
efficiency from the resistance. War, the collective killing of fellow- 
men, has been the school of the noblest virtues; as the very name of 
virtue, manliness, rémains to testify. Faithfulness, truth, honour, 
valour, discipline, endurance—such are some of the lessons learnt in 
that school, when men like Czesar were school-masters, or when the 
contest was for the defence of the best treasures and traditions of 
Humanity against those who would destroy them. Rome’s incorpora- 
tion of her conquered nations gave rise to the wholly new conception 
which illumines the writings of Cicero and the Stoics and which had 
taken root before the Christian Church arose, the conception of 
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Atimanum genus, the collective whole of which each one of us is a 
‘member, and to which each of us owes service. Paul and the 
‘Christian saints did but add intensity to a current of thought and 
feeling already flowing. The Christ of the Catholic Church is the 
forerunner of Humanity, with whom the Christ of the nineteenth 
century tends every year to become more and more identical, stripping 
off all that is special, Jewish, miraculous, and theological, and in- 
corporating the results of modern science and revolutionary progress. 
For those who can read between the lines of the evolutionary story 
the spectacle of a Pope persuading the faithful to accept the French 
Republic, and occupying himself with the solution of labour problems, 
is one of many sure signs that the reign of Humanity is not far 
-distant. The bud is opening into blossom though theological husks 
may still hang to the outer petals. 

It is quite true, as the naturalists tell us, that the law of natural 
selection holds good of every form of life; of the complicated social 
organism no less than of the humblest of the protophytes. Those 
societies which from whatever cause and in whatever way have 
developed the the virtues of truth, fidelity, justice, courage, will 
hold together best, and, other conditions not opposing, will take the 
leading place. In the final state of man victory thus gained can 
leave no grudge in those who are the losers; since the very qualities 
that have obtained it are guarantees that it will be rightly used. In 
our present imperfect state, the operation of this law, though delayed 
-and obscured by conflicting causes, is none the less certain. 

To take a concrete and familiar instance. Englishmen won their 
empire by strength born of virtues fostered for eight centuries in 
English households, and culminating in the age of Elizabeth and 
Shakespere. Strength may survive for a time the moral force which 
generates it. But if retention and extension of empire means the 
development of a different temper,—pride of race and caste, greed of 
power for power’s sake, suppression in the name of patriotism of 
patriotic life in every race but our own; if it means the destruction 
-of African races by Maxim guns and alcohol; if the annexation of a 
coveted province is effected under a veil of fulsome pledges which we 
were predetermined to violate; and lastly if internal progress and the 
urgent needs of our working population are disregarded in the 
struggle for these avaricious and visionary aims; then it is certain 
‘that the seeds of self-destruction which such an empire contains 
will be swift to germinate and ripen. Whether from outward attack 
-or inward decay it will fall, and great will be the fall of it. 

Thus by the law of natural selection advantages and ultimate 
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success are given to those societies that observe the rules of justice ; 
disadvantage and failure are the ultimate fate of those who violate 
them. This is but the repetition in scientific language of many wise 
saws of old time, as that Honesty is the best policy, that The mills of 
God grind slowly, but they grind exceedingly small, that Righteous-- 
ness exalteth a nation, and many others. In this way the Darwinian 
law makes for righteousness, it is said, and we want nothing more. 
It is much, no doubt; but it is not enough. Hope of reward, fear of 
retribution, have been held out to man for centuries during the reign 
of the gods. They are held out again during the more permanent 
dominion of law. In neither case does the incentive suffice, if 
unaccompanied by direct appeal to a higher motive; to the enthusiasm 
that springs from unselfish love, sacrifice of self, devotion to the cause 
of others. Such feelings have their root, as we have seen, in the 
deepest foundations of life. Their growth from lowly beginnings, 
their increasing power to modify the instincts of greed and savagery, 
their ultimate ascendency in the far-off future to which we tend— 
these things, and not the power to annihilate space, rival the speed of 
birds and fishes, or transmute earth into gold, form the final standard 
by which we are to measure the Ascent of Man. 
J. H. Brrvczs. 


THE STATUTES OF THE POSITIVIST SOCIETY 
OF PARIS, llrx Marcu, 1894. 


A RECENT publication of the Positivist Society of Paris gives a 
convenient resumé of its history and labours. It is in the form of a 
memorial with documents and accounts laid before the French 
Minister of Public Instruction on 11th March, 1894. In accordance 
with the law, the Society submits to the Government the following 
statement to support its claim to be duly registered as a ‘‘ Society of 
Public Usefulness,” entitled to act, hold property, and be treated asa 
public corporation. 

The Society traces its origin from the year 1830, when Auguste: 
Comte instituted a public course of popular astronomy at the 
‘“‘Mairie” of the 3rd arrondissement—a course which he continued 
for some fourteen consecutive years, and at various times until his. 
death in 1857. 

From 1858 to 1875 the courses of public instruction were con-. 
tinued at 10, Rue M. le Prince, by M. Pierre Laffitte, assisted by 
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Dr. Bazalgette and by M. Lonchampt, formerly of the Ecole Poly- 
technique. 

In 1876, it was decided to adopt the provisions’ of the law of 
12th July, 1875, on higher education, and an Institution for Higher 
Education was duly enrolled by MM. Laffitte, Lonchampt, and 
Hadery, under the title of the ‘‘Positivist Society for the Higher 
Popular Education.” The public teaching of the Society under this 
style has been continued during the last eighteen years, at the 
. following places in Paris: (a) the national colleges of the Salle Gerson 
and the College de France; (b) the municipal halls of the 1st, 3rd, 4th, 
6th, and 19th arrondissements; (¢) at the popular public libraries of 
the 8rd, 4th, 8th, 14th, and 19th arrondissements; and (d) at the 
following rooms rented by the Society—10, Rue M. le Prince; 58, 
Rue Réaumur; 57, Rue du Bac; Salle d’Arras, Rue d’ Arras. 

Besides Paris, the courses have been given at Havre, Chartres, 
Versailles, Bordeaux, Vitry, Nimes, Clermont-Ferrand, Périgueux, 
etc., etc. The programmes appended to the Memorial give the names 
of thirty-two lecturers, as well as the syllabus of nearly one hundred 
courses, and as many special lectures. These courses covered the 
physical, social, and moral sciences from Arithmetic to Morals, and 
were given partly in Paris and partly in other great towns of France. 
The great bulk of the teaching work was undertaken by M. Laffitte 
himself, whose courses at the Salle Gerson and the College de France 
were each continued for twenty or thirty lectures yearly, were attended 
by very large audiences, and covered very wide and systematic fields 
in science, philosophy, and history. The appointment of M. Laffitte 
to the chair of the History of the Sciences in the College de France 
was the official recognition by the State of the work that he had 
spontaneously carried on for thirty years without recognition and 
without salary. 

The second appendix to the Memorial presented to the Minister 
contains a list of the publications of the Society. These are (a) nine 
works of Auguste Comte, either re-edited or printed from his manu- 
scripts; they include the fifth edition of the Positive Philosophy, six 
volumes, 1892-4, and Comte’s Letters and Testament; (b) twelve 
publications of M. Laffitte; and (¢) fourteen publications by Dr. 
Robinet and others. Besides these works, the Revue Occidentale, 
directed by M. Laffitte, has been published continuously every two 
months since 1st May, 1878. Sixteen volumes are now complete. 
The Articles of Association of the Society, dated 11th March, 1894, in 
thirty-three clauses, define the constitution of the society. By these 
the object of the Society is ‘‘the public teaching to both sexes of the 
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entire curriculum of positive scientific knowledge from Arithmetic and 
Geometry up to Sociology and Morals.” ‘This teaching, in what- 
ever place given, and whether by classes or special lectures, will 
always be gratuitous.” The society will be directed by a ‘“‘ Director,” 
assisted by a Council of fourteen Members. M. Pierre Laffitte is 
appointed Director for life. His successor will be nominated for 
seven years (subject to continuous re-election) by a majority of two- 
thirds of the members of the Council. For the next three years the 
Council will consist of the thirteen persons who with M. Laffitte 
signed the articles of association on 11th March. They are all 
well-known Positivists, who for many years past have taken part in 
the educational propaganda. 

The further appendix contains the accounts of the Society. The 
subscriptions of the last eighteen years average about 10,000 francs. 
‘The amount for 1893 was 8,563 francs, a reduction accounted for 
partly by the raising from nearly the same body of 155,000 francs for 
the purchase of the House, and partly by the fact that M. Laffitte’s 
appointment to a State professorship for life (small as is the salary) 
enabled him to reduce his own ‘ subside’ to 2,232 frances, or about £89. 
The budget for the year 1894 shows, as balance from 1893 a sum of 
6,223 francs, an estimate of 5,500 francs for rent and outgoings, and 
a ‘subside’ of 5,000 francs to M. Laffitte. The stock in hand and 
property of the Society is valued at 90,679 frances and the liabilities 
as nil. 

As the Society, until its legal recognition as a corporation, is not 
capable of holding immovable property, a small body, consisting 
almost entirely of the same persons as the founders of the Society, 
was duly enrolled last year in order to purchase the entire house in 
No. 10 Rue Monsieur-le-Prince, in which were Auguste Comte’s 
apartments, the rooms which since his death had served as the 
“foyer”, or legal seat of the Society, as it still continues to be. The 
name taken by this body was the Soeété Civile Immobilicre (a capital 
variable) “ Prerre Larrirre & Crs.” This style was of course a mere 
legal formula, necessary to enable a group of persons who were not 
incorporated to hold and manage an immoyeable estate; it did not 
imply any “‘commercial” character or financial purpose, as has been 
suggested in an English publication, 

The price of the house, which has five stories with an attic, and is 
profitably let to occupiers, was 190,000 francs=about £8,600. Of this 
sum, 140,000 francs was paid on purchase ; 50,000 francs remained as 
a first mortgage in the hands of the vendor at 43 per cent., the 
whole sum payable on 1 April, 1896. The sum of 50,000 francs, 
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=£2,000, is now bearing an interest rather too high, as a first 
mortgage so secured could easily be taken at 4 per cent. The 
purchasers raised by subscription a sum of 89,000 francs, and by a 
second mortgage taken at 4 per cent., a further sum of 66,000 francs, 
or a total of 155,000 francs. A sinking fund has been formed to pay 
off the vendor’s first mortgage, towards which about 20,000 francs is 
still required. 

The intention of all parties concerned is to transfer the property in 
the house No. 10 to the Soerété Positiviste d’enseignement populatre 
supérieur when duly incorporated and enrolled. It is obviously 
desirable to pay off the first mortgage of 50,000 now bearing 43 per 
cent., which can be done by steadily increasing the sinking fund, and 
transferring the mortgage in whole or in part. When this is done, the 
whole property in the historical cradle of the Positivist faith and the 
whole system of propaganda will be in the hands of the ‘‘ Positivist 
Society for higher popular education,” of which M. Laffitte is director 


for life. FreprEric Harrison. 


PeA HA Gitveas be HS. 


——— > 


The Standard of July 18 contained a very remarkable article. 
After arguing for Lord Salisbury’s measure to ‘‘enable the State to 
perform more effectually its duty against Anarchy and the Anarchists,” 
it goes on to admit that the evil has a root much too deep and wide- 
spreading to be touched by any legislation. ‘It is difficult to say 
whether Anarchy is more noticeable and more influential in politics, in 
theology, in literature, or in art. ... We argue about everything, 
and have ended by dissipating and destroying the foundation of 
belief and conviction.”” What we have to do, according to the Standard, 
is ‘to organise afresh the human conception of life, conduct, and 
society.” 

# * x # 

When Carnot was elected President he determined not to lay by a 
penny of his salary, which he considered was given to the Chief of the 
State to be spent for State purposes. This rule he carried out. His 
widow, in like manner, has declined the pension voted to her. This is 
as it should be. It is the true Republican spirit. There are contrasts 
which will occur to every Englishman. 

* * * % 


Many persons who have not read Mr. Samuel James Capper’s 
article in the Contemporary Review for July on ‘‘ Alsace and Lorraine,” 
will have seen notices of it, from which they have gathered that a 
Quaker gentleman who has had exceptional opportunities for examin- 
ing the facts, has arrived at the conclusion that those provinces are 
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becoming reconciled to German rule, and that the desire for re-union 
with France will disappear with the generation who were born French- 
men. Mr. Capper’s testimony must not be aceepted as that of an 
unbiassed investigator. He is an ardent partisan of Germany. He 
holds that she has a natural right to the conquered provinces, and 
that they should have been taken from France after Waterloo, though 
at that time they contained no Germanizing party. Quakers are 
excellent people, but their comprehension of patriotism is apt to be 
imperfect. George Fox had much in common with Count Tolstoi. 
Mr. John Bright could never understand why the Poles should object 
to union with Russia, or the Irish to union with England. 
* * * * 

The innumerable amendments to the Finance Bill urged with such 
pertinacity and passion by the Opposition have not been always very 
easy to understand. But about their general purpose there is no 
obscurity. The public understands it perfectly. It has been a 
desperate struggle on the part of the rich, and especially the great 
landlords, to escape their proper share of the new taxation, and to 
throw it on the poor. The new taxation has been rendered necessary 
by their determination to extend the British Empire at the msk of 
quarrelling with other nations, especially France. The mass of poor 
Englishmen do not yet understand their own interest or duty well 
enough to see the necessity of actively interfering to check this 
Imperialist craze. But they do understand that they ought not to be 
called on to pay for it, and the present Government, depending as it 
does on the poor man’s vote, has felt obliged to call on the rich man 
to pay the bulk of the new taxation. I suspect that this Budget will 
somewhat cool the megalomania of our upper classes. 

%  # * * 


In France, where the State is highly organised and the military 
force at its disposal is ample, the rage of the disinherited class finds 
expression in secret conspiracies and single-handed outrages. In the 
United States the central authority is weak and liable to be thwarted 
by the Governments of the separate States. The regular force at its 
disposal is very small, and the State militias are inefficient and 
untrustworthy. Class enmity, therefore, takes the shape of open war. 
But in America, as in France, the “ satisfied” disclaim any individual 
responsibility for order. Each man pursues his private gain to the 
bitter end; and if there is physical resistance he looks to the most 

central authority to fight his battle for him. 

I have no means of knowing whether the American railways are able 
to concede the strikers’ demands. Wages have been reduced 33 per 
cent., and Mr. Pullman rejects arbitration. He says that even with 
the reduction he has been working at a slight loss, and that any con- 
cession would mean a heavy loss. To go on working at a loss is what 
no employer can ever be compelled to do, either by arbitration, or 
strikes, or rioting, or the whole force of the State itself. Religion, 
benevolence, public spirit, may cause him to do it. But these are 
motives which both sides appear to ignore ; and until both are ready 
to recognise them it is not likely that either will do so separately. 
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"The fact that Mr. Pullman has made large profits in previous years is 
‘relevant only from the moral point of view. It is for the interest’ of 
‘the men as the weaker party to take up this ground and keep to it. 
Past profits will never be disgorged on compulsion. 


¥ * * * 


American railways, as we all know, are in many cases managed by 
‘the most unscrupulous specimens of the capitalist class that have yet 
been produced. We have no reason to doubt that they are as ready 
to cheat and oppress their servants as they are to pick the pockets of 
investors. On the other hand, the strikers have behaved like savages. 
They have committed outrages as cruel and reckless as those of 
‘Vaillant and Henri. Their leaders have shown themselves perfectly 
‘indifferent, if not hostile, to the interests of the public at large. 
They seem to delight in showing that they can spread ruin far and 
wide if their orders are not obeyed. I have often recognised the 
legitimacy of peaceful boycotting when it expresses genuine repro= 
bation on the part of the boycotter; but I do not admit that boy- 
-cotting which has itself been imposed by boycotting has this character. 

* * * * 


American labour troubles, like our own but in a worse degree, 
-are ultimately traceable to the entire freedom from political responsi- 
bility enjoyed by capitalists. The very greediest of these men, if 
compelled to assume the direct and visible government of the country, 
would find it necessary to show some public spirit. At present they 
govern indirectly and without any responsibilty by means of the gross 
corruption prevailing in American politics; and the mass of the people, 
being in the enjoyment of democratic institutions, cannot complain of 
the legislators they have themselves elected. An overgrown territory 
and a vast population are conditions under which democracy is likely 
to bear its worst fruits. Eprror. 


A short and simple Bill in the House of Commons deserves the 
support of all sensible and decent people; though it is to be feared 
that, if it ever reaches the House of Lords, it will be thrown out with 
even more insolent haste than the other reforms of the Government, 
The Sport Regulation Act, 1894, would put a stop to the hunting, 
coursing, and shooting of any animal which has been kept in confine- 
ment and is released for the purpose of being hunted, coursed, or 
shot. The Bill would not interfere with the hunting, coursing, or 
shooting of any. bond fide wild animal, or any animal at liberty. It is 
aimed only at suppressing the brutal and stupid “‘ sport” of worrying 
carted deer, coursing bagged rabbits, and shooting trapped pigeons, 
These disgusting exhibitions ought to be put down as our grand- 

- fathers put down cock-fighting and bear-baiting, 


‘ No doubt, when the Bill is discussed we shall hear again the stale 
humbug about manly exercises, healthy love of the country, and the 
_value of training the courage. Men who know real hunting of wild 
beasts, real mountaineering, and a true love of Nature, have long 
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laughed at the vulgar swagger of rich dandies and cockneys who love 
to exhibit themselves at these fashionable butcheries. There is nothing 
in them more moral, more manly, or more beautiful than in a crowd of 
schoolboys worrying a cat in a duckpond. 

* * * * 


The unwieldy Labour Commission, of which the late Government 
made such a parade, has proved to be worse than a farce: it is a fraud. 
Time has been wasted: public money has been shamelessly squan- 
dered; and a mass of worthless and irritating fads have been aired at 
the cost of. the State. So far as any practical result is concerned, it 
might as well have paid for the reprinting of a thousand articles in 
back numbers of the Saturday Review and To-Day, or any other 
socialistic organ. Some of the specialist inquiries may prove useful ; 
but all that the main sittings of the Commission effected would have 
been equally well done by setting so many prigs and cranks collected 
_ from universities and journals to pour out their @ priori notions about 
Labour, first on one side and then on the other. What the public 
wanted was a scientific investigation of facts. What we have got isa 
shapeless mountain of controversial opinions. 

%  % eae 


There is reason to hope that the blow which has struck down the 
late President may end in giving new stability to the French Re- 
public. All competent opinion agrees that it now has at its head a 
man of determined character, high courage, and a true republican. 
The crisis has made the more sensible spirits feel that they have come 
within measurable distance of anarchy. The enormous majority of 
Frenchmen are still, as Thiers said twenty years ago, ‘‘ Left Centre.” 
And if the Left Centre will rouse itself in time, it has ample power, 
both legal and physical, to secure the Republic without reaction and 
without a coup d’etat. Casimir Périer is a far abler and far stronger 
man than Sadi Carnot; and is not all prepared to be ordered about 
by Radicalism and look majestic. The Crisis is serious, but there are 
ample reserves in France of common sense and hard grit. The 
immediate danger lies, it would seem, in the personal chivalry of the 
new President. FrEDERIC Harrison. 


NOTICES. 


—_— 
The Sunday meetings at Newton Hall are suspended until the first Sunday in 


October, when Mr. Beesly will begin a course of historical lectures. 

The Annual Visit to Westminster Abbey will be made on Saturday, September 
1. The party will meet in the Cloisters at 3.45 p.m., and will be directed by Judge 
Lushington. On the same day there will be a Tea Meeting in Newton Hall, at 
6 p.m. (tickets 6d.), and after tea a social meeting with music, etc. 

On Wednesday, September 5, the Address in commemoration of the death of 
Auguste Comte will be given by Mr. F. W. Bockett, at 8 o’clock. 
_ The Posrrrvisr Socrery (for men only) meets for conversation on the last Friday 
in every month, at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject for August 24, 
‘The production of cheap goods and its effect on wages.’? Opened by Mr. C. 
H. Workman. 


London: A. Borner, Printer, 34 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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In the Preface to Auguste Comte’s Positivist Catechism written in 
1852, the following passage occurs :— 

“The nineteenth century must never repeat the eighteenth; but 
it must never break off from it. It must continue the work of the 
eighteenth, and realize, at length, the noble wish of that century 
for a religion resting on demonstration, and directing the pacific 
activity of Man. 

‘‘ Kvery tendency that is simply negative has, for some time, 
been set aside by the mere force of circumstances. Of the philo- 
sophical schools, then, of the eighteenth century, the only ones 
which are really descredited are the illogical, inconsequent sects, 
whose predominance was necessarily very short. ‘Those who, with 
Voltaire and Rousseau, aim at an incomplete destruction of the 
older order—who think that they can destroy the altar and pre- 
serve the throne, or vice versd—are fallen without the possibility of 
rising. They ruled—such was the destiny allotted to them—the 
two generations which prepared and carried out the revolutionary 
explosion. But, ever since reconstruction has been the order of 
the day, the attention of men has been more and more directed to 
the great and immortal school of- Diderot and Hume. This is the 
school which will really give its stamp to the eighteenth century ; 
connecting it with the seventeenth in the person of Fontenelle; 
with the nineteenth in that of Condorcet. Equally emancipated, 
both in religion and politics, those powerful thinkers necessarily 
tended towards a total and direct reorganization of society. It 
matters little that their idea of such reorganization was confused. 
All of them would now rally in support of the only doctrine which 
bases the future on the past, and so lays a perfectly firm founda- 
tion for the regeneration of the West. This is the school from 
which I shall always consider it an honour to be immediately 
descended in a direct line through him who was indispensable as 
my precursor, the eminent Condorcet.” 
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It is scarcely necessary to remind you that, within a comparatively 
few years, a practice has sprung up, in Western countries, of formally 
celebrating certain anniversaries connected with the lives of dis- 
tinguished men. How far that practice is directly due to the stimulus 
given by the Religion of Humanity, which inculcates a spirit of 
reverence and gratitude towards the Past, and how far it is the 
spontaneous outgrowth of natural feeling, which, even supposing that 
Auguste Comte had never lived and written, would, in any case, have 
taken that course, is, perhaps, idle to enquire. But it is certain that, 
whatever its origin, that mode of honouring the illustrious dead who 
have conferred benefits on their race is in entire accordance with 
Positivist feeling; and our meeting here this evening affords an 
illustration of this sympathy. It was 100 years on the 29th of last 
month since the career of Condorcet terminated under most melan- 
choly circumstances; and it has been considered an appropriate 
proceeding that we should, at such an epoch, assemble to commemo- 
rate, in some collective fashion, on however humble and insufficient a 
scale, the services rendered by the man whom our Founder regarded 
as his indispensable precursor, and whom, in other parts of his works, 
he describes, with that magnanimity which rendered him so scrupu- 
lously anxious to acknowledge his obligations to his predecessors, as 
his ‘‘ spiritual father.” 

In Condorcet’s case, however, as in so many others, it is impossible 
to consider the organism apart from the environment. The social con- 
ditions under which he lived, and amidst which his work was performed, 
so strongly influenced his whole career that, in order to enable us to 
realize the nature of the debt we owe to him, it is absolutely necessary, 
first of all, to recall briefly some of the antecedent circumstances 
which assisted to fashion his life. Condorcet was one of the most 
distinguished men—possibly the most distinguished man—who took 
an active share in the great European crisis known under the name 
of the French Revolution. Beginning life as a student, and having, 
until well into mature years, devoted himself almost exclusively to 
purely intellectual pursuits, he suddenly found himself torn away 
from his academic studies, and borne into the midst of the whirlwind 
of political passion by which France was for some years convulsed. 
There he played his part with courage, ability, and distinction; being 
called on to occupy some of the most prominent posts which the 
struggle required to be filled; and then, ultimately, and more 
suddenly even than he had entered it, being driven from political 
life by the malignant enmity of opponents who were incapable of 
appreciating him, and hunted to a miserable death as an outlaw. 

Probably most of those who are present are sufficiently familiar 
with the works of Auguste Comte to realize what is meant by speak- 
ing of the French Revolution as a ‘‘ European” crisis. But, possibly, 
there are others to whom this conception may appear somewhat 
strange. I have not time at this moment to go fully into the ques- 
tion; but I may say, briefly, that, from the Positivist point of view, 
the French Revolution, although itself, apparently, only a political 
manifestation, was mental in its origin, and was, intrinsically, the 
consequence of the development of the spirit of religious scepticism 
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which, beginning to reveal itself about the fourteenth century, with 
the revival of learning, had, gradually, after passing through the 
intermediate stages of Protestantism and Deism, reached, in the 
eighteenth century, the stage of pure negation, in which all religious 
and political authority was undermined. 

The natural and inevitable result of this break-up of the Catholie 
religious system, under which European life had, for so many 
centuries, been organized, was that, in all quarters of the West, 
disorder of every kind had permeated the social fabric. France, as 
the central country, the country lying between the great Northern 
Powers which had revolted against Catholicism, and the two Southern 
States, Italy and Spain, which had still remained ostensibly Catholic, 
had, in some respects, suffered more seriously than any of them from 
the disruption of thought, and the material and moral disorganization 
which had ensued. She had to endure all the penalties of both 
Revolt and Reaction. The picture drawn by historians of her 
condition in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, prior to the 
Revolution, is deplorable. Religious scepticism had sapped all 
morality, both public and private. The shameful examples set, in 
their private lives, by the two kings, Louis XIV. and Louis XV., 
whose long reigns extended over a period of 130 years, had disastrous 
influence over all classes of their subjects. Law and justice had 
become almost practically extinct, or were subordinated to the vilest 
private ends. Personal liberty might be said to depend on the 
forbearance of one’s enemies, since anyone possessing a little influence 
in official quarters, or having sufficient means to purchase such 
influence, could, by means of an order called a lettre de cachet, cast into 
prison, without trial, a person against whom he had, or thought he 
had, a grievance. A story is told of a husband and wife who each 
paid £10 for a Jettre de cachet, and imprisoned each other on the same 
day. There were nearly 400 different legal systems at work in 
different parts of the country; so that what was justice in one 
province might be injustice in another. 

The finances were in a state of hopeless confusion; and this was 
not surprising, as there was no distinction between the public Treasury 
and the King’s private purse. Louis XV. is reported to have drawn 
in a single year, from the public Treasury, 180 millions of francs for 
his own personal expenditure—a sum which, taking it only at par, 
would now be equal to over £7,000,000 sterling. The consequence 
was that the credit of the Government was utterly destroyed. They 
had to borrow continually at ruinous interest, sometimes as much as 
twenty per cent. The indirect taxes were farmed out; and, as the 
Farmers General, not unnaturally, endeavoured to recoup themselves 
for their advances to the Government, the country was crushed by 
a load of taxation. Owing to the decay in morality, and the lack of 
a proper civic spirit, the wealthy, who should have borne the chief 
share in this burden, endeavoured to obtain exemption from their 
legitimate obligations; and in this endeavour were too often 
successful. The main portion, consequently, was borne by the poor, 
who were oppressed most grievously in a thousand different ways. 
Many old feudal abuses still remained which were incompatible witb 
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an age of free industry. The maxim that wealth has its duties as 
well as its rights was unknown. The mass of the people lived in a 
condition of the most frightful misery, and were often unable to 
obtain the barest necessaries of life. A great French noble, writing 
in the year 1739, speaks of men dying around him like flies from 
poverty. In the year 1764 it was estimated that there were in Paris 
alone from 28,000 to 30,000 beggars; and in the country districts 
beggars roamed about in bands, demanding alms and committing all 
kinds of excesses. There is a familiar passage in the French writer 
La Bruyére which gives a vivid idea of the kind of existence led at 
that time by the French peasantry. It has been often quoted; but, 
by way of bringing home to you one of the aspects to which, as the 
result of this decay of the Catholic faith, France was then reduced, I 
will venture to quote it once more. ‘Certain wild animals, male 
and female,’ he says, ‘‘are seen scattered over the country, dirty, 
livid, and sunburnt, stooping over the earth, which they dig and 
rake with incredible perseverance. They have an articulate speech, 
and, when they rise to their feet, they exhibit human features; and, 
in fact, they are human beings. At night time they retire into dens, 
where they live on black bread, water, and roots. They save other 
men the trouble of labouring for their living.” 

La Bruyére wrote towards the end of the seventeenth century ; 
but his picture would have been equally true had it been drawn a 
century later. For Arthur Young, travelling in France just before 
the outbreak of the Revolution, lamented the condition of the agri- 
cultural districts, and the indifference of the French landlords to their 
duties. ‘‘ The fields,” he says, ‘‘ are scenes of pitiable management, as 
the houses are of misery..... Heaven grant me patience while I 
see a country thus neglected, and forgive me the oaths I swear at the 
absence and ignorance of the possessors. . .. . Wherever you 
stumble on a Grand Seigneur, you are sure to find his property a 
desert. .... All the signs I have yet seen of their greatness are 
wastes, andes, deserts, fern, ling. Go to their residence, wherever it 
may be, and you would probably find them in the midst of a forest, 
very well peopled with deer, wild boars, and wolves. Oh! if I were 
the legislator of France for a day, I would make such great lords 
13) Re What have kings, and ministers, and parliaments, and 
states to answer for, seeing millions of hands that would be in- 
dustrious, yet idle and starving, through the execrable maxims 
of despotism, or the equally detestable prejudices of a feudal 
nobility ! ”’ 

While, however, the material and moral condition of France had 
sunk to such a deplorable ebb, there was, during this period of 130 
years, an extraordinary outburst of intellectual activity. To name 
only a few of the men who flourished at that epoch is to name men 
whose reputation has since become world-wide. Bossuet, Fénelon, 
Pascal, Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Buffon, Clairaut, Lagrange, 
D’Alembert, Diderot, Voltaire, Rousseau are all men who, in one 
sphere or another, have left imperishable records behind them. 
Their labours may not all be equally valuable to posterity; but 
they furnish standing testimony to the brilliancy of French genius, 
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and afford some explanation of the influence which France has had 
over Kuropean thought. 

To the names of these distinguished men must be added 
that of Condorcet, who was born in the year 1748 in the little 
town of Ribemont in Picardy, one of the most northerly pro- 
vinces of old France. He was descended from an ancient French 
family which came originally from the province of Dauphiné in the 
south-east of France—the province from which the eldest son of the 
king, who was called the Dauphin, took his title. Condorcet was not 
his name, properly speaking. His name was Caritat (Marie Jean 
Antoine Nicolas), and the motto of his family was the Latin word 
Caritas, meaning love, or charity. He belonged, however, to the 
French nobility, and his title was the Marquis of Condorcet; Con- 
dorcet itself being a small place in the province of Dauphiné (now 
in the Department of the Dréme). On this point I may, perhaps, 
mention that, if you wish to consult his works in the British Museum 
Library, you will find them indexed, not under ‘‘Condorcet,” but 
under ‘‘ Caritat.”’ 

There are two points worthy of notice in connection with his 
origin. The first is, that his ancestors are said to have been the first 
in France to publicly embrace the doctrines of the Reformation. His 
own father was a cavalry officer, who died while Condorcet was quite 
an infant, and as to whose religious opinions there appears to be no 
record—which, in the case of a cavalry officer, is, perhaps, not very 
singular. His mother, however, was an ardent Catholic, and devoted 
her child to the service of the Virgin, with such zeal for his immortal 
welfare that, until he was eight years old, he continued to wear the 
dress of a little girl. 

The second point is, that he was a nephew of the well-known 
French philosopher, Condillac, who attempted to popularize in France 
the teachings of Locke, and was noted for the exaggerated importance 
he attached to sensation as the origin of all our ideas—not making 
allowance for the innate tendencies of the individual brain. The 
influence of Condillac may, perhaps, be traced in the opening passages 
of Condorcet’s Sketch of the Progress of the Human Mind. 

At the age of eleven Condorcet was sent by another uncle, a 
Bishop, to the Jesuits’ College at Reims, where he remained four 
years. In 1758, when he was fifteen, the same uncle removed him to 
Paris, and placed him in the Navarre College. There he greatly 
distinguished himself, especially in mathematics—so much so that, 
at the age of sixteen, he read, publicly, a Mathematical Essay which 
received warm praises from such competent judges as D’Alembert 
and Clairaut, who predicted that, at some future date, they would 
have the satisfaction of welcoming him as a colleague in the Academy 
of Sciences. 

On leaving college his family wished him to follow in his father’s 
footsteps, and enter the army; but he declined, much to their regret, 
and decided to devote himself to the study of science. He was 
assisted to pursue this career by the death of his uncle, the good old 
Bishop, who, when he died, bequeathed to him his modest fortune, 
and thus rendered him independent. For the next twenty years or 
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so, accordingly, he lived in the main the life of a student. The first 
part of this time was passed in mathematical researches, in the course 
of which he wrote a large number of papers, some of which were 
presented to the French Academy of Sciences, and others to the 
foreign Academies of Turin, Berlin, and Petersburg. The prediction 
of Clairaut and D’Alembert was not very long in being fulfilled, as 
the force and originality of these essays had attracted so much 
attention that, in the year 1769, when he was only twenty-six, he 
was elected a member of the Academy of Sciences. Four years later 
he was made Perpetual Secretary of that Academy; and it was in 
that capacity that he wrote the remarkable series of biographical 
memoirs of deceased Academicians, which Auguste Comte has 
included in the Positivist Library, and which furnish such striking 
testimony to the encyclopeedic character of Condorcet’s genius. There 
are seventy-nine of them altogether, including those of a few 
eminent men who were not members of the Academy; and 
when I mention that the series contains careful estimates of the 
labours of men so various in their special pursuits as D’Alembert, the 
mathematician; Roémer, the astronomer; Huyghens, the physicist ; 
Bergmann, the chemist; Buffon, the naturalist; lLinnzeus, the 
botanist; and Haller, the biologist, you will appreciate the affinity 
between his mind and that of Auguste Comte. 

These biographies are published under the title of Hulogies (Eloges) ; 
but in his preface Condorcet disclaimed any intention of merely 
writing im praise of the dead scientists. ‘‘I write their history,” he 
said, ‘rather than their eulogy; for we owe to the dead only what is 
useful to the living: that is, truth and justice.” His capacity for 
the task was, it is true, challenged in one quarter; but under such 
contemptible circumstances that the fact is scarcely worth a remark, 
except that it connects the career of Condorcet with that of a man 
who subsequently became even more prominent than himself during 
the Revolution, and whose tragical death was one of the most terrible 
events of that terrible time. I mean Marat, the self-styled People’s 
Friend. He was a physician, who had at one time made investiga- 
tions into the nature of fire, electricity, and light. In the year 1780 
he asked the Academy of Sciences to appoint a Committee to witness, 
and report on, some experiments on light which he was desirous of 
exhibiting ; and, accordingly, a Committee of four Academicians was 
appointed, one of whom was Condorcet. The Committee sat in due 
course, and witnessed Marat’s experiments; but did not find them of 
any value. On the contrary, they reported that they gave results 
which were opposed to all the known laws of optics, and were not 
worth the Academy’s attention. Marat, whose vanity was colossal, 
was terribly outraged by this treatment, and cherished, to the very 
last, a deadly enmity against Condorcet. Eleven years afterwards he 
published a. book containing the vilest and most infamous charges 
against the men of science of the day, including Condorcet, stigmatizing 
them all as being mere charlatans. 

There were other men, however, who were more competent than 
Dr. Marat to form an opinion on Condorcet’s Hulogies. Men like 
Turgot and Diderot, for instance, who wrote to express their admira- 
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tion for them. Voltaire, in acknowledging the receipt of the second 
volume, wrote to Condorcet: ‘This work is a most valuable record. 
You appear everywhere as the master of those of whom you speak ; 
but a gentle and modest master. It is the case of a king writing the 
history of his subjects.” And Lagrange, the famous mathematician, 
who may be supposed to be a capable judge, speaks of Condorcet’s 
works as ‘‘those of one of the first scholars of the age.’ In other 
passages he writes to Condorcet: ‘“‘I have read your Lulogies with 
the utmost satisfaction. They have pleased me equally both in 
matter and manner. .... They are infinitely superior to many 
others which shine only with a pretentious or unnatural style... . . 
However ambitious I may be, I confess to you that my vanity is 
very much flattered at the idea of having, after my death, such a 
panegyrist as yourself. I hope you may exceed Fontenelle in age as 
much as you already surpass him in everything else.” 

In the year 1782 his intellectual merits were recognized by his 
admission to the French Academy ; and although at that time he was 
still engaged in his studies of physical science, and, except in one or 
two instances, had not given any indication of a taste for politics, the 
subject he chose for his discourse on being received into that dis- 
tinguished body seems to show that his mind was gradually taking 
the special hue of his century; that it was, by degrees, drifting 
away from purely intellectual occupations to those of a more social 
character. The address was on ‘‘ The advantages which society may 
derive from the union of the moral with the physical sciences.”’ 

In the year 1786 he married a lady twenty-three years younger 
than himself, through whom he became connected with two other 
men who afterwards achieved celebrity in different spheres; for his 
wife was the sister of the officer who, as Marshal Grouchy, by his 
failure to arrest the Prussian advance, caused Napoleon, according to 
some writers, to lose the battle of Waterloo; and her sister married 
Cabanis, the famous physiologist, who was the author of a book 
dealing with a subject very similar to that treated by Condorcet in 
his Academy address: Zhe Relations between the Physical and Moral 
Nature of Man—a book which Auguste Comte placed in the 
Positivist Library. 

His marriage seems to have roused some opposition in the scien- 
tific world. According to Frangois Arago, the author of a sympa- 
thetic biography of Condorcet prefixed to an edition of his works 
published in Paris, 1847-9, the men of science of the last century, 
and especially the mathematicians, very rarely married. A geometer 
who did so was regarded by his colleagues as having violated a 
traditional duty. But the beauty, the grace, and the intelligence of 
Madame de Condorcet worked a kind of miracle; so that his most 
severe critics were ultimately induced to forgive him for this 
departure from the severe integrity of philosophical principle. 

They appear to have been devotedly attached to each other, and 
to have been a very happy couple. During the early stages of the 
Revolution, before the days of the dreadful Terror, and while Con- 
dorcet was still powerful and respected, hers was one of the most 
famous sa/ons in Paris. Michelet speaks ot it as ‘‘ the natural centre 
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of thinking Europe;” and, judging from the names of the eminent 
men from other countries—many of them English—who were to be 
met there, the description seems to have been not ill-founded. But 
she was more than a brilliant and accomplished hostess: she was a 
tender and loyal wife. When the dark period of adversity arrived ; 
when her husband’s property was confiscated, and he lay in conceal- 
ment, with the daily prospect of arrest and an immediate violent 
death before his eyes, she maintained, with her pencil, herself, her 
child, her sick sister, and an old servant; visiting her husband, to 
support and console him, as often as prudence permitted ; and, after 
his death, she remained faithful to his memory, and devoted herself 
to the duty of educating his daughter in his principles. Beyond this 
example of fidelity and affection we, as Positivists, owe her a special 
debt of gratitude ; for it was she who persuaded Condorcet, while he 
was hiding from his enemies, to lay aside the work which he was 
writing in justification of his political career, and undertake, instead, 
some philosophical composition which would be of more permanent 
value. As a consequence, he forthwith commenced the striking 
Sketch of the Progress of the Human Mind, which so  powertully 
influenced the speculations of Auguste Comte; and, in thus listening 
to the counsels of his wife, Condorcet, as M. Pierre Laffitte has well 
remarked, has bequeathed to the world a memorable instance of Man 
thinking under the inspiration of Woman. 

Up to the date of the commencement of the Revolutionary move- 
ment, in 1789, the career of Condorcet had, almost exclusively, been 
that of a man of science. His official duties as Perpetual Secretary 
of the Academy of Sciences had occupied a great portion of his time; 
and, out of the seventy-nine Hulogies, seventy-four had been written 
before that year. He had also composed a great many purely scien- 
tific treatises. But it is evident that a man of his striking ability, 
and keen sense of injustice, could not remain absolutely indif- 
ferent to the lamentable condition of his native country, to which I 
have already briefly referred. Even in the midst of his scientific 
studies he had written one or two pieces on such subjects as the 
Freedom of the Press, the Corn Trade, and the Abolition of Forced 
Labour; but, in proportion to his other works, their number was 
very small. With the fall of the Bastille, however, the current of 
his thoughts appears to have been changed; and, in the chronological 
list of his works, from that date until his death in 1794, the balance 
of proportion between the two classes of productions is completely 
reversed. During that period he poured forth, with indefatigable 
energy, a stream of articles, pamphlets, letters, addresses on all phases 
of the political question; and it is only with difficulty that, here and 
there amongst them, we can trace one or two which remind us of the 
Secretary to the Academy of Sciences. The influence of the environ- 
ment had, at length, proved too strong for the primary tendencies of 
the organism. What our friend Dr. Robinet, in his interesting work 
on Condorcet, calls ‘the grand and sacred emotion” produced by the 
event of the 14th July (the fall of the Bastille) overcame his reserve, 
and thenceforward the student became merged in the eager and active 
politician. 
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He was first elected in September, 1789, a member of the Commune, 
or Municipal Council, of Paris, on which he served for two years. 
When the Legislative Assembly was elected in October, 1791, he 
became one of the deputies for Paris. That Assembly no sooner met, 
than his reputation was acknowledged by his being appointed one of 
its Secretaries; further tributes to him being paid shortly afterwards 
by his nomination, firstly, as Vice-President, and then as President, of 
the Assembly. 

When the Legislative Assembly was succeeded in September, 
1792, by the National Convention, Condorcet was elected for the 
Department of the Aisne, which had formerly constituted a portion of 
his native province, Picardy ; and, on its assembling for business, the 
‘Convention at once proceeded to follow the example of its predecessor 
by choosing him as a Secretary ; raising him also, immediately after- 
wards, to the position of Vice-President. It is, therefore, obvious 
that, until the madness of the Terror set in, and the unreasoning 
suspicion and envious passions of the Mountain got the upper hand, 
he was looked up to by his colleagues with deference and respect. I 
have no time to dwell in detail on the nature of his labours in these 
two Assemblies, in both of which he played a very important and active 
part. There is, however, one item to which I should like to draw your 
particular attention, because, in the first place, it testifies to the fact 
that Condorcet was not completely absorbed by the political exigencies 
of the moment, but looked forward with the eye of a philosopher 
to the requirements of the future; secondly, because it indicates one 
of the directions in which he may be regarded as a precursor of 
Auguste Comte; and, thirdly, because it has a bearing on a contro- 
versy in which the citizens of London are at this moment engaged, and 
which threatens, in the course of the next few months, to become 
very acute. I allude to the remarkable outline of a plan for what 
Dr. Robinet calls ‘‘the renovation, or, rather, the creation, of a 
system of national education,” which was presented by Condorcet to 
the Legislative Assembly in April, 1792, and which, having sub- 
sequently been approved, with certain modifications, by the National 
Convention, furnished, practically, the basis of the system which now 
prevails in France. 

He proposed that every citizen, without distinction of sex, should 
receive an identical education, and that such education should be 
entirely gratuitous in all its stages, from the elementary schools to 
the superior schools and colleges. It was to embrace the entire 
system of human knowledge of all kinds, and to assure to men, at 
every period of their lives, facilities, not merely for maintaining their 
knowledge at a proper level, but for pursuing new studies. This was 
to be done by means of a series of five different kinds of educational 
institutions; beginning with the elementary school, where reading, 
writing, and arithmetic were to be taught, and extending up to a 
National Society of Science and Art, something like the present 
Institute of France. 

In the course of his proposal Condorcet makes the following 
observations, which seem to me to be very pertinent to the recent 
proceedings of the London School Board:—‘‘ No public body,” he 
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says, ‘ought to be entrusted with authority to prevent the develop- 
ment of new truths, or the teaching of theories which are opposed to 
its own particular policy, or to its temporary interests. ... . The 
principles of morality taught in the schools and institutions will be 
those which, founded on our natural feelings, and on reason, belong 
equally to all men. The Constitution, while recognizing the right 
which every individual possesses to choose his own form of worship, 
and while establishing perfect equality among all the inhabitants of 
France, allows no one to introduce into the system of public instruc- 
tion any teaching which, by excluding the children of a portion of the 
citizens, would destroy the equality of social privileges, and give to 
particular doctrines an advantage opposed to freedom of opinion. It 
is, therefore, absolutely necessary to separate from morality the prin- 
ciples of every particular religion, and not to admit into the system 
of public instruction the teaching of any religious doctrine. Every 
religion ought to be taught in the Churches by its own ministers. 
Parents, whatever their belief may be, whatever their opinion may 
be, as to the necessity of this or that religion, will then be able, 
without repugnance, to send their children into the national establish- 
ments, and the State will not have usurped the rights of conscience 
under the pretext of enlightening and guiding it.” 

Apart from the language as to ‘rights,’ which we could not 
endorse, the general principle here stated, as to the proper attitude of 
the State towards conflicting theological creeds, is perfectly sound, and 
it is to be regretted that the present School Board majority does not 
pursue a policy more in accordance with this view. 

It is difficult, without going at some length into the early history 
of the Convention, to convey to you any clear explanation of the fate 
which ultimately overtook Condorcet; and yet it is obvious that time 
will not allow me to adopt that course. I can, therefore, but 
endeavour to give you the briefest summary of the events of that 
momentous period. The Convention met on the 20th September, 
1792. In its very first formal sitting (the next day) it abolished the 
French monarchy, and established a Republic in its place. From 
the very outset, however, a contest was carried on in the Convention 
between the two principal parties—the Gironde and the Mountain— 
as to the character which the Republic should assume: the Gironde 
wishing for one of a moderate, Parliamentary type; the Mountain, on 
the other hand, desiring that it should be frankly democratic. After 
the execution of Louis XVI the struggle between these two parties 
became much more vehement. (I may say, in passing, that, although 
Condorcet, as a sincere Republican, agreed to the trial and con- 
demnation of the King, he did not acquiesce in his execution, as he 
was opposed, in principle, to all capital punishment. When his vote 
was taken, he demanded ‘the most severe punishment in the penal 
code, short of death.’’) 

Condorcet has been regarded in some quarters as a member of the 
Girondist party. Marat branded him as one of that ‘“ perfidious 
faction ;’’ but in Marat’s hand any stick was good enough to beat 
a dog with; and his wounded vanity had never recovered from the- 
reception accorded by the Academy of Sciences to his experiments on 
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light. The historian Mignet also enumerates Condorcet as a 
Girondist; but, although he sometimes acted with them, he pro- 
fessed to stand aloof, not only from them, but from every party. He 
admired and esteemed them; but, at the same time, he was on good 
terms with some, at all events, of the members of the Mountain—with 
Danton, for instance. ‘The Girondists,” he said, “are displeased 
because I have not broken with Danton, and fe would prefer that I 
had no intercourse with them; but I endeavour to persuade each 
party to think a little less about its own interests, and a little more 
about the public interests.” It appears to be clear that, on the main 
question which ultimately brought about the fall of the Girondists, 
he by no means shared their ideas. They protested continually 
against the supremacy which Paris exercised over the Departments, 
and complained that the Convention itself was intimidated by the 
democrats of Paris. They even threatene1 to remove the seat of the 
Convention to Bourges, a town 120 miles further South, and declared 
that, if they were opposed, they would destroy Paris so completely 
that the world would be left in doubt as to which side of the Seine 
it had occupied. Condorcet, however, early in the dispute, had 
resisted these views. He maintained that the supremacy of Paris 
resulted naturally from the leadership that city had already exercised, 
and that ‘‘ nothing could separate Paris and the Departments except 
the pride of some men, the intrigues of others, and the prejudices of 
the majority.” ‘The existence of a great capital,” he said, ‘‘is the 
necessary consequence of the existence of a great nation; ... . and, 
whatever Rousseau may have said as to its being desirable that each 
town in the empire should, in succession, become the capital, no 
State exists in which the simplicity of the laws can, without incon- 
venience, permit the centre of the national affairs to be removed from 
one town to another.” 

When the crisis between the two parties became acute, his actions 
corresponded with this language. He refused to support the Giron- 
dists in their final trial of strength with the Mountain ; and, conse- 
quently, when their arrest was decreed, on the 2nd June, 1793, 
Condorcet’s name was not included in the list of the party. 

Although, however, he did not belong to the Gironde, he was not 
a partisan of the Mountain; and his very independence aroused 
hostility. Accordingly, a few days later, when he published a pam- 
phlet, objecting to the new Constitution which the Convention had 
accepted in lieu of the one which had been proposed some months 
earlier by a Committee of which he himself had been a member, the 
arguments he employed laid him open to attack. He said that the 
new Constitution had been accepted ‘‘at a moment when the liberty 
of the representatives of the people had been openly outraged; .... 
when the integrity of the national representation no longer existed ; 
when the freedom of the press was annulled by the inquisitorial 
censorship, and by the plunder of printing-offices ; when the secrecy 
of letters was violated with an audacity which despotism had never 
known; and when, consequently, no liberty existed, either inside or 
outside of the Convention, for any of the recognized methods of 
expressing one’s thoughts, or of exposing the truth.” 
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This language threw him at once into the hands of his enemies. 
On the 8th July, 1793, he was attacked in the Convention, and a 
decree was issued ordering him to be arrested and his papers to be 
sealed. He succeeded, however, in avoiding arrest, and found a 
refuge in the Rue Servandoni, one of the streets of old Paris, not far 
from the Luxembourg, in the house of a lady, Madame Vernet, who 
has immortalized herself by her generosity and hospitality towards 
him. There he remained in hiding until the following spring, 
watched over by a few faithful friends, and visited occasionally by 
his wife. Towards the end of March, 1794, he received intelligence 
that his hiding place was discovered, and that he was going to be 
arrested. He at once made up his mind not to expose his kind 
hostess to the consequences which would inevitably follow if he were 
found in her house; and, on the 25th of March, he left his refuge in 
in disguise. On the 27th of March, having wandered for two days 
in a state of misery, homeless, and starving, about the southern 
environs of Paris, he was arrested in a small inn in the village of 
Clamart, where he had ventured to seek some refreshment, and where 
his appearance and manners had attracted attention. He was thrown 
into prison at Bourg-la-Reine, and, two days later, was found stretched 
on the floor of his room, dead. 

A very definite story was long current as to the cause of his death. 
It was said that he always carried about him a powerful poison con- 
cealed in a ring, and that he did, in fact, by its means, commit 
suicide. Within the last few years, however, thanks to our French 
Positivist friends, the official report of the local magistrate who 
inquired into the circumstances of his death has been brought to light, 
and that document states explicitly, in the first place, that, when the ~ 
body was discovered, no weapon or instrument of any kind, leading 
to the supposition of suicide, was found, and, secondly, that the local 
officer of health—presumably a medical man—declared himself to be 
satisfied, after examination, that death had resulted from apoplexy. 
These facts are, it is true, not entirely conclusive; but, at all events, 
they throw a fresh light on the problem. The whole question is very 
ably discussed in the Revue Occidentale for March, 1890, by M. Emile 
Antoine, and [ am disposed to agree with him that, in the absence of 
further information, the circumstances are such as to justify us in 
discarding the theory of suicide. Condorcet was buried the next day 
in the local cemetery, under an assumed name; for his gaolers did 
not know who he was; and the exact spot is not now known. 

During the period of his concealment he had, as I have already 
said, devoted some time to the composition of his Sketch of the 
Progress of the Human Mind; and, in view of the importance 
which Comte attached to that work, and its connection with the 
genesis of Positivism, we may, perhaps, with advantage, devote a few 
moments to a consideration of its character and the objects which 
Condorcet had before him in writing it. The science of Sociology, as 
I need scarcely recall to those who are acquainted with Positivist 
teaching, rests upon the theory that there is such a thing as a 
consecutive Human Progress, and that this progress is governed by 
laws as real and certain as, although infinitely more complex than, 
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the laws which govern the facts connected with simpler branches of 
study, such as Number, Form, Motion, Life, etc. Evidently, however, 
our knowledge as to what constitutes the true nature of progress can 
be acquired only by a study of the past history of the Human Race. 
This conception had been ‘‘in the air,” so to speak, some time before 
Condorcet took up the subject. Pascal had compared the human race 
to a single man, who never died, and was always gaining fresh know- 
ledge ; and Leibnitz had spoken of the Present as being big with 
the Future. The French statesman, Turgot, who was a friend of 
Condorcet, had, in an address delivered at the Sorbonne forty years 
previously, said that ‘‘all epochs are fastened together by a sequence 
of causes and effects, linking the condition of the world to all the 
conditions which have gone before it,” and that ‘‘the human race, 
observed from its first beginning, seems, in the eyes of the philo- 
sopher, to be one vast whole, which, like each individual in it, has 
its own infancy and its own conditions of growth.’ Mr. John Morley 
has also drawn attention to a remarkable little essay on Universal 
History, written by Kant in 1784, which is translated in De Quincey’s 
works, and in which the germs of the same idea are visible, although 
obscured by metaphysical language about the purposes of nature and 
final causes. Kant there says that ‘‘human actions are as much 
under the control of universal laws of nature as any other physical 
phenomena..... Man’s rational predispositions are destined to 
develop themselves in the species, and not in the individual. .... The 
history of the human species as a whole may be regarded as the 
unravelling of a hidden plan of nature for accomplishing a perfect 
state of civil constitution for society..... This history will not 

_only enable us to unravel the intricate web of past affairs, but will 
furnish a clue for the guidance of future statesmen in the art of 
political prediction.” 

Although, however, as we see, this conception of the unity of the. 
human race, and of its collective development, had presented itself 
to some of the foremost minds in Europe, Condorcet was the first who 
gave definiteness to it, and endeavoured to work it out systematically. 
It is probable that he derived the general principle from Turgot ; 
but he illustrated it with much greater fulness than Turgot had 
done; and, when the circumstances under which he wrote are con- 
sidered—without any books to consult, and with the executioner’s 
knife suspended, as it were, over his head—the result is, on the whole, 
a marvellous outline of the intellectual history of the race, which it is 
impossible to read without interest and admiration. 

But Condorcet had in view a design which reached beyond the 
object which Turgot had conceived. He sought to do more than 
explain the past. He aimed at realizing Kant’s ideal of utilizing 
the Past in order to predict the Future. He endeavoured, in Comte’s 
words, to found Polity on History. ‘If,” he said, ‘a science exists 
which enables us to foresee, direct, and accelerate the progress of the 
human race, the history of the progress it has already achieved must 
be the first foundation of such a science. .... Everything tells us 
that we are approaching the era of one of the great revolutions of the 
human race. What can better enlighten us as to what we ought to 
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expect from such a revolution; what can offer to us a more certain 
guide to lead us in the midst of its commotions, than the picture of 
the revolutions which have preceded and prepared the way for it?” 
Here, however, the execution fell short of the design. ‘‘ The Past, 
as a whole,” said Comte, ‘‘cannot be understood unless it is steadily 
respected ;”” and Condorcet, unfortunately, showed himself incapable 
of respecting the Past in one of its most important aspects. He could 
offer no adequate explanation of religious phenomena. Infected, as 
he was, with the negative, materialist philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, he completely misapprehended the Middle Age. To him, as 
to Voltaire, the Catholic Church was ‘‘the Infamous,” and, con- 
sequently, he was unable to understand, or to sympathize with, the 
great work which that Church had performed. This fact is not 
surprising. It was indeed perfectly natural. De Maistre’s admirable 
book On the Pope, in which the separation of the Spiritual from the 
Temporal Power was shown to have constituted the essential feature 
of the Catholic organization, was not published till a quarter of a 
century later; and Condorcet’s Sketch, remarkable as it was in many 
respects, was, in this, premature. The Future which he foresaw was a 
Future based on the metaphysical conceptions of his own time; a 
Future in which the leading principles to be constantly maintained 
were the assertion of Rights, and the claim to Social Equality; in 
which the judgment of every man would be capable of grappling, 
unaided, with every subject which could present itself to him, and 
would require no guidance from superior knowledge in respect even 
to those of the most difficult and complicated character. Man of 
science as he was, he could not, by the nature of the case, foresee the 
time when the performance of Duties would come to be viewed as of 
more importance than the assertion of Rights; when De Maistre’s 
great principle would be deliberately applied, no longer on behalf of 
Theology, but of Science itself; when the distinction between Theory 
and Practice, between Science and Art, would be so thoroughly 
recognized, not merely in the physical, but in the moral, domain of 
knowledge, that the Catholic priesthood, although the organ of what 
Condorcet condemned as a degrading superstition, would be regarded 
as offering an eternal type of an institution without which, in some 
form, no society can exist. 

To Condorcet, however, notwithstanding this deficiency, we owe 
the first definite outline of the progress of the Collective Human 
Mind, emerging from obscure and far-off ages, and gradually, pain- 
fully, with infinite toil and effort, accumulating, bit by bit, successive 
fragments of knowledge, until, at last, a fairly serviceable insight into 
the mysteries of the world in which we live has been acquired. 

And we owe him something more. We owe to him the spectacle of 
a great intellect, at a supreme national crisis, abandoning its favourite 
pursuits, and devoting itself, with untiring perseverance, to the public 
interests. We owe to him the example of a man possessing a singu- 
larly pure and elevated character, utterly unstained by selfishness ; to 
whom the unfortunate never applied in vain for sympathy and assist- 
ance; who won the affection of all those who knew him best; who was 
called by them, emphatically, “the good Condorcet’’—* Goodness shines 
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‘in his eyes,” said one of them—who, even in the darkest days of an 
infamous and unjust persecution, indulged in no rancour towards his 
enemies, but, in the very last words he ever wrote, implored his friends 
to divert the mind of his little daughter from any desire for personal 
revenge. Lastly, we owe to him the example of a loving and tender 
husband and father; who was idolized by his wife; who spent some 
of his last days in composing a most pathetic letter of advice to his 
daughter, for her guidance when she should be old enough to under- 
‘stand its meaning; and who, if, by avoiding arrest, he endeavoured to 
prolong his own life, did so chiefly for the sake of those he loved, who, 
by his death, would be deprived of a protector. 

Positivism teaches us that what is called the French Revolution 
was inevitable. In its course it performed many great deeds. It 
was the birth-time of many lofty and generous aspirations. It swept 
away many old and indefensible abuses, and cleared the ground for a 
new and better form of society. But it was accompanied by many 
disasters ; and, by its deplorable excesses, Humanity was prematurely 
deprived of the services of many noble men. Among these, we may 
truly say, there was none nobler than the illustrious man on whose 
shrine we lay to-night this imperfect tribute of admiration and regret. 
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CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS MARRIAGE. 


dL, 

THe question of Lay versus Ecclesiastical Marriage has become a 
burning problem in some European countries, and gives rise in our 
own country to several irritating anomalies. It is ever at hand to 
bring about a conflict between the Law of the State and the most 
cherished institutions of Religion. We need say nothing now about 
the scandalous anomalies in the conflicting law of the three Kingdoms 
as to the Marriage rite. A much deeper question is at issue—one 
which has just threatened a constitutional dead-lock in Hungary, and 
one which may easily lead to a bitter struggle in our own or any other 
country. The outrageous pretensions of certain Churches to ignore 
and eliminate the State from the Marriage Ceremony, the revolting 
indecorum of a civil marriage as practised in England, the natural 
abhorrence of most men and of nearly all women to accept the 
Registrar’s off-hand blessing as an adequate Marriage rite, the 
indecency of sending for the legal representative of the State to attend 
the Church ceremony, at which he is treated as a sort of unrecognised 
official witness to be kept out of sight, like the confectioner who 
makes the wedding-cake—these things may at any hour land usina 
very difficult dilemma. 

It is certain that a considerable number of English men and the 
immense majority of English women still look on the Marriage rite as 
having a sacramental or at least a religious meaning. It is certain 
that a large and growing number of Englishmen look on it as a 
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purely legal solemnity, and they endure the ecclesiastical rite as a 
mere accident like orange-blossom or the sugared cake. A very 
resolute minority refuse to accept even this, and object to any cere- 
monial outside the Registrar’s office. The various religious com- 
munions, each insisting on their own form of Marriage, are almost 
infinite. Many of these communions are too obscure, too much 
scattered, and not sufficiently settled, to make it possible for the State 
to accept their private, local, Registers as conclusive, or to confer on 
any spontaneous Little Bethel that may choose to call itself a com- 
munion, the legal authority to constitute a binding marriage—such as 
the Church in England has enjoyed for a thousand years. In the 
meantime the diversity of sects and the conflict of opinions increase 
every day. Wedlock never will be, never can be confined within the 
limits of any Church sect, or opinion. Men and women, at any rate 
in the eye of the State, ought to be free to marry into or out of any 
church, any communion, any school of thought. Here is a dilemma 
fertile of strife, in which the partisans, first of Civil, then of Religious, 
Liberty, are equally hot, equally wrong, and equally right. 

As in so many other cases, Positivism offers a fair solution of the 
problem alike agreeable to Law and to Religion, to Church and to 
State, to the Secularist and to the Spiritualist. And it does this by 
holding fast to its cardinal doctrine—the doctrine which solves so 
many a political and religious controversy—to keep distinct but 
coordinate the physical coercion of Government and the moral and 
spiritual force of Belief, Devotion, or Opinion. Marriage must be 
treated as having a double character—legal and religious: legal for 
all, absolutely in the same way; religious for those who choose, in 
any way they desire and approve at their sole discretion. The State 
must have its own ceremony, the same for all, indispensable for all, 
without which there can be no marriage in law. After this, with 
this, before this (if they so please) any person or community must be 
free to hold its own religious ceremonial—sacramental or secular, 
ethical or mystical. There are two entirely distinct sides to Marriage 
as a rite—one the lawful union for the purposes of law and the State ; 
one the spiritual consecration (for all who desire any at all) in such 
forms and by such functionaries as parties to the union hold binding 
on their conscience, and congenial to their religious feelings. The 
strife has arisen from the effort to force these two sides into some 
common rite, from the intolerant desire of statesmen to force reli- 
gionists to accept their rite, and the equally intolerant desire of 
Churchmen to force the State to substitute the theological for the 
political sanction. To Positivists, Marriage is at the same time an 
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act in law—a political function—and also a sacrament or religious 
consecration. Both are indispensable—perfectly distinct — alike 
honourable ; and both should be conducted with equal dignity and 
publicity. 

It needs no argument to show—what lies at the very root of law 
and indeed of civil Society—that the State has the highest interest in 
determining the conditions and forms of lawful marriage. The 
devolution of property, the rights of kinship and family, the whole 
field of personal law depend on certain solemn acts in the law 
deliberately concluded with the formalities recognized by law. This 
is perfectly independent of Church, nationality, religion, or opinion in 
any sort. In England, to be precise, a man and woman are lawful 
husband and wife when—and only when—they have consented to 
fulfil the conditions and to observe the formalities recognized in 
English courts of justice as constituting marriage. And this is the 
case whether both or either be Christian, Jew, Shaker, or Secularist. 
The law accepts in England specified forms only, and has strictly 
limited these forms. If every sect or communion could devise its own 
forms, appeal to its own register, and compel the judges of the land to 
recognise these, confusion and uncertainty would result from the 
infinite variety of religious congregations and the more or less casual 
character of each local register. Courts of justice would be involved 
in endless inquiries as to whether any legal marriage had been 
performed at all, what persons were legitimate, married, or single ; 
and what was a competent record of any given wedlock. The State 
has the highest possible interest in securing public formalities, simple 
and notorious acts in law, and an unimpeachable record of the law, 
such as could not be mislaid or tampered with. Whatever else is 
done, the State is bound to insist on some definite, public, uniform 
rite or set of rites. 

In the hayday of Churches the matter was very simple. ‘The 
whole nation, or an immense majority of it, accepted the Church rite, 
and the State adopted that act as its own. It constituted the priest 
its own Registrar, and gave legal effect to the parish book. The 
civil law of the State practically accepted the ecclesiastical law of the 
Church, and the partnership worked, on the whole, sufficiently well. 
Scandals, confusion, and anomalies arose; and these were from time 
to time dealt with by legal decision, or by legislation. The State 
treated the parson as its own official, put him under very severe 
penalties in case of any irregularity, prescribed hours, licenses, con- 
stituted lay courts for marriage law, and in effect amalgamated the 
State formality and Church ceremonial. 
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This worked fairly well so long as the whole nation practically 
adhered to one Church, or accepted the State Church as its own. The 
reformed Church of England seized on the privileges of the Catholic 
Church, and at once found the marriage law a potent engine of 
spiritual ascendancy. But the whole case was altered when dissenting 
sects began to multiply; and still more when a resolute minority 
revolted from any theological communion. The cry of civil and 
religious liberty was raised in all quarters in such menacing tones 
that legislation had to interfere. And legislation has at present 
stopped at the weak and indecorous compromise that we now see. 
The Catholic Church, with its growing strength and pretensions, is 
very naturally indignant that the Established priests should mono- 
polise their ancient privilege of performing legal marriage without the 
intervention of a State official, and it indemnities itself by treating the 
State official with studied contempt, which it must be said that a 
common clerk, busy only about his fees, cheerfully accepts. Every 
concession made to this or that powerful community, stimulates the 
rival sects to ask for the same. Public opinion is not yet prepared 
to put Catholic priests and Shaker expounders on the same legal 
footing as the Rector of the Parish. Nor could the law courts accept 
any bit of paper which professed to record a marriage as performed 
by the local shoemaker in what Churchmen so insolently call “a 
hedge-side tin tabernacle,” or, indeed, for that matter, in a common 
public-house by the publican himself. There are a thousand com- 
munions who profess to have their own religious ideas. They all 
object to special privileges being conferred on any of their rivals. To 
give them all equal rights of celebrating legal marriage would turn 
law into a quagmire and law courts into a bear garden. There can 
be no peace whilst this growing and burning problem is left open. 
It goes down to the root of the question of an Established Church, 
and is one of its hopeless dilemmas. 

To one plain and simple solution we must come. Whatever else is 
done, the State must insist on its own independent, uniform, lay act 
in the law: distinct from any religious rite, and not affected by any 
religious rite, antecedent, subsequent, or simultaneous. The State 
must have its own official, its own distinct ceremony, its own national 
register, and its own absolute record in its own keeping. With all 
this duly done and witnessed—valid, unimpeachable marriage is 
concluded in the eye of the State and in judgment of law. Without 
this—no marriage, no legitimacy, no legal consequences from any 
pretended ceremony of marriage. No citizen need in the eye of the 
law do more: but no citizen can be married with less. With this, 
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before this, after this, any citizen can perform any ceremony, take 
any sacrament, or conform to any ritual that suits his conscience, and 
that his own religious communion pleases to offer him. He may take 
a dozen sacraments and go through a series of different ceremonies 
(as an eminent pair is said to have done, alas! unsuccessfully!). But 
of that the law will know nothing. That is between himself and his 
spiritual advisers. 

It is ridiculous to pretend that this legal ceremony can be a 
hardship on churchmen, or that it is putting pressure on their 
conscience to compel them to appear before a lay representative of the 
State. They can hardly deny that marriage has in the eye of the 
law and for purposes of civil society a lay aspect, civil effects, and 
purely legal incidents. If they desire courts of justice to give effect 
to the rights and obligations of husband and wife, parent and child, 
to regulate rights of inheritance, and to define legitimacy and bastardy, 
they cannot complain if the State requires these lay and legal results 
of the status produced by marriage to be officially confirmed, witnessed, 
and recorded. It is as silly to complain of compulsory civil marriage 
as it would be to complain of compulsory execution by deed of a 
binding marriage settlement. It would be idle to ask a court of 
justice to accept the oral evidence of a priest as to a verbal settlement 
of an estate at the altar. And it would be idle to maintain that the 
conscience of bride and bridegroom was wounded because a solicitor 
insisted on their executing a deed on parchment. Civil effects in law 
ought to follow from lay acts in the law. And it is as childish to 
talk about conscience, when for purely civil purposes bride and 
bridegroom are called to appear before an officer of the State, as it 
would be to talk about conscience when he or she are required to give 
evidence before a magistrate. We shall be told next that these tender 
consciences forbid them to make a legal will, and that judges must 
take in lieu of a last testament the recollections of the clergyman who 
attended at the bedside. Perhaps it is an unholy act to register the 
birth of a child before a lay official, and conscience requires us to do 
it only before a priest in baptism. 

We know very well what is behind all this transparent hypocrisy. 
What Churchmen, whether Protestant or Catholic, want to come to is 
this, that there can be no marriage without the sacerdotal consecra- 
tion and the theological sacrament. They want to seize upon the 
fundamental institution of civil society as an indirect engine of 
spiritual propaganda, This is merely the old medieval intolerance 
which we have swept away for ever. It is Torquemada and James II 
and the rest of the persecuting fanaticism in a new form. Here we 
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will fight it out to the death. Marriage is the great universal 
foundation of human society. And we will never suffer it to be 
degraded into being made the back-door into any Church. 

The wise and simple principle of the Civil Code of France is 
necessary and applicable to all Western Europe ; and the practice of 
France is a model and example to civilized nations. Even in France, 
the civil marriage is greatly deficient in dignity and in uniformity. 
In England it is made a squalid scramble. What is needed is to 
invest the legal ceremony of marriage with all the solemnity of a trial 
for life before a judge of the High Court. If Churchmen complain of 
having to attend a common clerk in a frowsy office, the answer is that 
civil marriage ought to be made as impressive and artistic as a 
marriage in Church; and the registrar should be made an officer of 
equal rank with a priest. During the Commonwealth, Oliver would 
himself, as head of the State, perform the marriage ceremony, in full 
uniform with his Bible and sword before him. We should not like 
the Prince of Wales to marry us; but the idea is suggestive, and 
Oliver was a genuine Independent or spiritual anarchist. After the 
legal ceremony, the couple would be perfectly free to resort to any 
religious ceremony, or to none. They may defer the religious 
ceremony as long as they please, or celebrate it as often or in 
any way they please. They may treat the civil marriage as null 
and void in the sight of God and the Church. That is their affair. 
But the State will treat any mere religious ceremony as per se null 
and void, so far as civil rights and obligations are concerned. 

In the meantime let it be understood that to Positivists the 
religious marriage is a matter of religious duty. To Positivists, 
Marriage is a Sacrament—a sacrament of profound importance and 
inestimable value. By sacrament they mean the solemn and public 
pledge to fulfil a social, personal, and religious duty. In the sanctity, 
indissolubility, sacramental efficacy of Marriage, Positivists can yield 
to no Churchman, Protestant or Catholic. To this aspect of the 
great institution I hope to return. My immediate purpose was only 
to maintain as the rational solution of a social dilemma, Civil 
Marriage first—independent, obligatory, and uniform. 


FREDERIC HARRISON, 
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NEO-CHRISTIANISM. 


THE religious controversy on the London School Board has done at 
least one service to the public; it must have set many people 
questioning their own minds on the dogmatic prmeciples of their 
religion. The vast majority, no doubt, both of the teachers and of 
the general public, would avow themselves Christians; the word 
‘Christian’ is, indeed, very frequently used as synonymous with 
“self-denying’’ or ‘‘moral” or even ‘‘ civilised.” But if the in- 
quirers tested themselves by the canons of orthodoxy which would 
have been accepted, we will not say by 8S. Augustine or by Athanasius, 
but by any professing Christian down to the middle of the present 
century, how many could stand? How many would have escaped 
burning in the age of faith? And yet a larger number of people 
call themselves Christians at the present day than ever in the world 
before. This fact is undoubtedly the most striking and important in 
the history of religious opinion in modern times, and fully to under- 
stand it, would be to understand the nature and history of the 
human mind. Every observer interprets it according to the bias of 
his mind. Mr. Gladstone considers that the essential doctrines of 
Christianity, which he defines to be the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, are still held intact by all professing Christians and 
that the only change is the increase of toleration which leads the 
sects to sink minor differences and to unite more closely on the great 
essentials. But how many professing Christians hold Mr. Gladstone’s 
essential doctrines in the same sense? And do any now hold them 
in the literal and original sense? There seem indeed to be 
many who call themselves Christians and do not even profess to hold 
these doctrines. Professor Seeley, for instance, tells us in his new 
book on Goethe, that “‘ with the nineteenth century a revival of 
Christianity set in everywhere.” But if we turn to his “ Natural 
Religion” we find a Christianity described and advocated in which 
these doctrines have no place, and in which even the professing 
Atheist may feel at home. 

The truth seems to be that a widespread and profound change is 
taking place in most thoughtful minds, a change comparable to, but even 
greater than, that from Paganism to Christianity. But the manner 
of the transformation will be entirely different and has not been 
foreseen even by many of those who have done most to bring it about. 
In the first three ceuturies of the Christian era we see a conflict 
between rival absolute deities, between entireliéontradictory views of 
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the world and of man’s life and duty. The new view is embodied in 
an organization, closely knit together, passionately attached to a per- 
fect and supernatural chief and strongly aggressive towards the world 
without. The combat is for life or death. Victory for the new faith 
means annihilation for the old. Absolute truth and eternal salvation 
are at stake, and so the victory must be absolute and final. In all 
these points the present transition is entirely different. There are 
indeed religious bodies outside the old faith which repudiate all its 
distinctive dogmas. But they are formed not for combat but for the 
mutual strengthening of their members and for the gradual permea- 
tion of opinion. They do not condemn altogether nor attempt to 
destroy the old beliefs and organization but seek rather to provide a 
rallying point and support for those who like themselves, can answer 
no longer to the old words of command. And if this is the attitude of 
the innovating party in the present transition, so we find in the 
adherents of the old faith a different temper from that which animated 
men holding a similiar position in past ages. They do not strive to 
overwhelm the innovators with the ancient weapons of a religious 
warfare. They prefer to explain that the old doctrines have hitherto 
been misunderstood and interpreted in a narrow and too literal 
manner ; that, rightly understood, they are capable of the most com- 
prehensive meaning and may be honestly embraced by every spiritually- 
minded man. Conciliation is the order of the day and it is well for the 
peace of society that itis so. But the true nature of the process and 
its probable issue have not been generally noticed. 

The Catholic Church, interpreting the Scriptures and tradition by 
the authority of an infallible Pope, maintains a fairly constant and 
uniform standard of belief and has a wide influence on Christian 
bodies outside the orthodox fold. But even within the Church it 
would not be difficult to find traces of the rationalising spirit, and 
in all the Protestant bodies the elimination and transformation of 
dogma are going on at an ever-increasing speed. The principal point 
which seems to be yielding at the present moment is the doctrine of 
the inspiration of the Bible. The importance of this is obvious. The 
Protestant secession was based originally upon the authority of the 
Bible as opposed to the authority of the Pope. If this authority is to 
be absolute, thee Bible must be held to be above criticism, final, 
infallible, and self-explanatory. This was the original Protestant 
theory. It is unnecessary to point out the reasons which have made 
it untenable. The theory which is now put forward speaks of the 
Bible as containing a “ progressive revelation” of God. This really 
concedes the rationalistie position. If the revelation is ‘“ progressive ” 
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and not final and complete, it is but a short step to consider the 
noblest and deepest thoughts of later men as a continuation of the 
revelation. Thus art, philosophy, and the discoveries of science may 
be considered a part of the revelation of God. And if the revelation 
is ‘‘ progressive,” the views of the writers can only be regarded as 
true relatively to the state of knowledge and of society in their time. 
The benevolent and universal but personal God of the New Testament 
is obviously a different conception from the stern, tribal God of the 
Mosaic Law. Why, then, should not the conception widen still 
farther in later times? The Universal Spirit of Nature is thus the 
orthodox God of the eighteenth century. The nineteenth century 
advances to a further abstraction, and regards the Spirit of Nature as 
the Order of the Universe, the laws of all’ phenomena, systematised 
by the human mind and regarded as a whole. On the progressive 
principle this Order may be called God and take the place of the more 
primitive conceptions. In the same way, the conception of Christ 
becomes gradually attenuated until he is regarded by a certain 
school simply as the moral Ideal of Humanity. These views are not, 
of course, generally accepted at present but they are frequently 
advocated by ingenious writers and are undoubtedly held by large 
numbers of professing Christians. If the principle of the ‘“‘pro- 
gressive revelation”? is once established in the Christian Church, it 
seems quite possible that the fundamental conceptions of Positivism 
may be tacitly accepted without destroying the existing organisation 
or the traditional rites. The greatest difficulty is the doctrine of 
Personal Immortality and the Resurrection of the Body. It is 
interesting to observe how gently and slightly the author of ‘‘ Natural 
Religion” touches on this subject. Science, however, cannot disprove 
the doctrine of Personal Immortality although it shows that it rests 
on no positive grounds, and the passionate conviction of earlier ages 
may be retained as a secret and affectionate hope. Thus the real 
Positivist might still remain a nominal Christian. 

If it is possible on the theoretical side for the Christian churches 
to be modified in the direction of Positivism without destroying their 
continuity or organisation, on the practical side there is even less 
difficulty. In practical aim good men of all religious parties are at 
one. The Service of Man is recognised by all as the true object of all 
our efforts; differences only arise through the different explanations 
of social phenomena and the different methods of attaining the same 
end. And as the conception of God becomes more abstract, so the 
Service of Man becomes to the religious mind the more real and all- 


embracing duty. 
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The difficulties of the position must be felt much more keenly by 
the clergy than by their flocks. They have to preach to minds in 
various stages of development. The majority of their audience 
consists, no doubt, of those who, without much thought, receive the 
old formulas in the old sense and expect their pastors to do the same. 
How far the preacher is justified in using words of doubtful sense, in 
expressing the thoughts of a brave and enquiring mind in the cast- 
iron formule of an antiquated theology, is a serious question for 
each man’s conscience to decide. The accommodating spirit makes 
strongly for social peace, but even social peace would be dearly bought 
by a loss of intellectual honesty in preacher and people. 

F. 8S. Marvin. 


M, “DAPRRPIT TH’ se Gf RG Geass: 
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In his Annual Circular for 1894 M. Laffitte reviews the facts relating 
to the execution of Comte’s testamentary dispositions. He explains 
the difficulties which surrounded it, and shows to what extent and in 
what manner they have been overcome. The result is that Comte’s 
wishes have been substantially carried out, though not quite by the 
process he contemplated, which was absolutely impracticable. 

Comte had hoped to be able during his lifetime to find some 
disciple worthy to be his successor—that is to say, who would be 
qualified to complete the theoretical work which he himself had 
sketched out but might not live to elaborate, and to teach, counsel, 
and guide, not only the little group of disciples, but the whole public 
of the West, so far as it might be willing to be instructed and 
advised. He intended, further, to form a “ Positive Committee” 
consisting of thirty men and six women to be chosen in certain fixed 
proportions from the five Western nations. This Committee was to 
be presided over by his successor, and to assist him in the development 
and diffusion of Positivism. But death overtook him prematurely 
when he had found no one whom he thought fit to be his successor, 
and only eleven for the Committee. Neither successor nor Committee 
was ever appointed. In thus leaving his followers without any 
government or organisation he acted deliberately; for in the last 
page of the ‘ Positive Polity” he declares that if he should die before 
he had found a successor the growth of Positivism would be better 
promoted by the free exertions of his disciples than under an incom- 
petent chief. 


After Comte’s death, then, his followers found themselves without 


~ 
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a leader, without a Committee, without any organisation of even the 
most provisional kind. Their master had indeed left a will and had 
nominated thirteen executors ; but these executors were not invested 
with any authority over the Positivist group, or commissioned to take . 
any steps for promoting the growth of Positivism. They were 
appointed, as executors usually are, simply to carry out the pro- 
visions of the will. What they were directed to do was to bury the 
testator in a prescribed place and manner; to discharge his debts; to 
pay annuities to certain persons during their lives; to distribute some 
gifts; to preserve his apartments for uses specified; and to publish 
certain papers in an order indicated, the last of these being a selection 
of his letters to be made by themselves. 

The thirteen executors were MM. Audiffrent, De Capellen, De 
Constant, Deullin, Flores, Foley, Hadery, Laffitte, Lonchampt, 
Magnin, Papot, Robinet, De Stirum. After enumerating them the 
will goes on to say: ‘‘ To represent these testamentary executors as a 
body and to preside over their collective operations I choose M. 
Laffitte, with whom I have been in continuous intimacy since 1844. 
Although the eminent qualities of his heart and intellect are marred 
(altérées) by an insufficient energy of character, he is so well prepared 
for the priesthood of Humanity that he will be, I hope, the first 
disciple on whom I shall confer it. The distinction which I now 
award to him is so well deserved that it can give no offence to his 
colleagues.”’ 

From the nature of the testamentary dispositions it was evident 
that several years must elapse before they could be completely carried 
out. Comte therefore empowered each executor to appoint a successor, 
subject to the approval of his colleagues. None of them, I believe, 
exercised this power of appointment. Vacancies have been filled up 
on the nomination of M. Laffitte. Among the new executors so 
nominated by M. Laffitte there are three English Positivists, Dr. R. 
Congreve, Dr. J. H. Bridges, and Mr. H. D. Hutton. But I believe 
that French law only recognises those appointed by the testator 
himself, of whom only five survive—MM. Audiffrent, Deullin, Flores, 
Laffitte, and Robinet. 

Although the executors were not authorised in their official 
capacity to take any steps, even provisionally, for keeping the Posi- 
tivist group together or giving it any organisation, they or any of 
them were, of course, at liberty to do so, if they thought proper, in 
their private capacity, in conjunction with all who were willing to 
co-operate for that purpose. As executors, it was impossible for them 
to carry out the provisions of the will, for the simple reason that there 
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was no property to administer. Comte had for years been entirely 
dependent on the subscriptions of his followers. He died possessed of 
nothing but his furniture and books, which his widow, as preferential 
creditor, proceeded to sell by auction. There was no possibility of 
carrying out any of the Master’s wishes unless the group were kept 
together and induced to subscribe money for the purpose. This did 
not lie within the functions of the executors. For this, if for no other 
reason, an organisation was necessary. Accordingly a ‘‘ Positivist 
Committee” was constituted, consisting at first of MM. Audiffrent, 
Bazalgette, Congreve, Robinet, and Laffitte, to whom were soon 
added MM. Edger, Fisher, Papot, and Sabatier. Of this Committee 
M. Laffitte was appointed President. 

In his circular issued immediately afterwards (October, 1857,) M. 
Laffitte states that this direction is ‘‘provisional;”’ that there is ‘an 
interregnum in the priesthood of Humanity;” that, as he is also 
president of the executors, ‘‘he centralises the direction of Positivist 
affairs as long as the interregnum shall last.” He thus defines his 
functions as President of the Committee: ‘‘ Parliamentarism, or 
government by assemblies, being contrary to the profound convictions 
of the new school, we could not think of entrusting its direction to a 
committee. In our view all power of any kind supposes confidence on the 
part of those who acknowledge it, responsibility on the part of him who 
exercises it. All Positivists know that a social force, however limited 
be the sphere of its action, is only established (cnstallée) in so far as it 
has acquired a single organ. Consequently the President will take all 
steps of every kind on his own responsibility. The Positivist Com- 
mittee, therefore, is in reality a council, which the President consults 
when he thinks proper. It follows also that the President will assume 
the personal responsibility belonging to all his decisions. His functions 
will consist in centralising as much as possible all exertions for the 
propagation and establishment of the new school.” 

As might be expected nothing more was ever heard of the Com- 
mittee. I doubt if it was once convoked. Everything was left to 
M. Laffitte. This was the more natural, as he was always ready to 
listen to individual advice, and never showed the least disposition to 
magnify his office or to impose his personal views on others. Indeed 
the secession which took place in 1878 was partly motived by the 
allegation that he was not sufficiently strenuous in the exertion of his 
authority. 

It was Comte’s view—a view shared, I believe, by all his followers 
after his death—that a man fit in every respect to be his successor 
would, sooner or later, spontaneously arise among his disciples, and 
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would, in virtue of that fitness, be spontaneously acknowledged by 
them. Such a position was not, at that time, nor till long after, claimed 
by or for M. Laffitte. He does claim it now; and it has for some 
years been heartily accorded to him by his disciples, that is to 
say, by all French Positivists (except Dr. Audiffrent) and by the 
English group who have their central seat at Newton Hall. He is 
entitled to it not at all because he was long ago made President of the 
Executors or President of the Positivist Committee. At this distance 
of time neither of these circumstances could have any weight if he 
had no superior claims to show. He is where he is, in virtue solely 
of his eminent qualities and merits. He has emerged gradually 
as a man—and at the present time the only man—qualified to be 
Comte’s true Successor in the fullest sense of the word. In our view, 
therefore, the ‘‘interregnum” has come to an end. M. Laffitte stands 
now in Comte’s place, clothed with full powers to ordain or revoke 
whatever Comte might have ordained or revoked. Positivist doc- 
trine, I need not say, is independent of any authority. It was not 
ordained and cannot be revoked. It reposes on demonstration. But 
the organisation and government of the Positivist body is a matter 
of policy and rests with its chief for the time being, subject to the 
acceptance of his followers. He will act, not without inviting counsel, 
but on his own responsibility. 

When M. Laffitte received the interim direction of Positivism he 
found it weak in numbers, little known, and entirely without influence 
on public life. Under his wise direction, and largely owing to his 
own personal labours, it is now the most powerful and respected school 
of thought in France. Comte’s teaching has penetrated everywhere. 
Many leading statesmen are proud to own themselves his disciples, 
and seek counsel from his successor. 

In his circular for this year M. Laffitte describes the situation in 
which Positivism was left by the death of its founder. Comte thought 
that beyond his testamentary arrangements about his apartment and 
papers (arrangements in themselves impracticable as they stood) no 
organisation was necessary or even desirable until his Successor 
should arise. By what signs this Successor should be known he did 
not give even a hint. Apparently it was a point to be settled by the 
adhesions of the group. M. Laffitte does not hesitate to say that this 
judgment of Comte’s was a conspicuous violation of the great principle 
of statical sociology, that an imperfect government is better than none 
at all; for the vague action of the executors could not be considered a 
government, especially as some of them never acted and others only 
occasionally. 
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Tt was with reluctance that M. Laffitte undertook the direction 
which was pressed upon him. ‘TI have by nature,” he says, “little 
taste for directing and governing; but this is no proof, as Auguste 
Comte supposed, of a lack of firmness or energy. I have now directed 
Positivism for thirty-seven years. In that time, as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has justly remarked, all the practical institutions of Posi- 
tivism, even those in use among the dissidents, have been due to my 
initiative. The experiment has been sufficiently decisive, and it 
shows that if Auguste Comte often fell into mistakes about persons 
under the influence of kindly illusions, he was clearly mistaken in a 
matter of capital importance when he accused me of want of 
energy. Practical qualities, I may add, can only be tested in practi- 
cal action; to pronounce on them a@ priori is no easy matter. The 
subject is one which I allude to now for the first time, and for 
the last.” 

M. Laffitte goes on to show that the possibility of carrying out 
Comte’s last wishes lay in keeping together the little Positivist group. 
This he has done during more than a generation. The extreme 
caution which has always marked his direction may have been mis- 
taken by some for want of energy. But such caution was absolutely 
necessary if the precious nucleus formed by Comte was not to be 
broken up. What has procured him the co-operation of his fellow- 
Positivists has been their earnest desire to maintain this nucleus until 
by his personal action he should have established a personal*influence 
that could stand by itself. To achieve this result has taken many 
years; but achieved it is; for the group now consists almost entirely 
of new adherents who never knew Comte or underwent his influence. 

When M. Laffitte accepted the direction pressed upon him it was 
clearly understood by his colleagues as well as by himself that the 
execution of the will was impossible unless it were combined with the 
direction of Positivism—that is to say, with the organisation of efforts 
for spreading it. A mere sentiment of admiration and reverence for 
Comte, however great it might be, would never have brought about 
the execution of his wishes, under such great difficulties, unless it had 
been made part of the business of direction, and connected with the 
propagation of Positivism. ‘‘No doubt,” says M. Laffitte, “I acted 
officially as president of the executors. But if I succeeded in the 
execution it was entirely as director of Positivism.” Besides, the 
funds for the purpose were furnished, not by the executors, but by 
the general body of Positivists; and these subscribers have come, in 
course of time, to consist almost entirely of new adherents grouped 
round M. Laffitte. 
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Madame Comte refused to accept the annuity offered her by the 
Executors, according to Comte’s direction, on condition that she 
would not impede the execution of his will. She stood on her 
legal rights and put up his books and furniture to auction. M. 
Laffitte bought them. After a law suit he also obtained possession of 
the papers. He has gradually published everything that Comte 
wished to be published except the volume of letters which still 
remain to be selected. He has paid all the annuities, even one which 
was very unreasonable and still burdens us. The recent purchase of 
the house 10 Rue Monsieur-le-Prince, and the consequent security for 
the perpetual preservation of the sacred abode and its contents, 
practically complete the execution of the will. The functions of the 
body of executors have always been rather nominal than real. All its 
operations have been in fact determined and performed by M. Laffitte, 
and the cost of them has been defrayed out of the fund contributed 
annually by Positivists, the disposal of which is, and has always been, 
at his sole discretion. There seems, therefore, to be no longer any 
reason for the existence of this body. It is practically defunct. 

M. Laffitte has recently taken some important steps (explained in 
the last number of the Positivist Review) for ensuring the continuity of 
the Positivist organisation after the termination of his own career, 
He announces in his last circular that he is about to complete them by 
the creation of the ‘‘ Western Positive Committee”? projected by 
Comte. This important step will relieve his followers from much 
anxiety for the future. He is not bound to appoint a successor. 
This may be more impossible for him than it was for Comte. But it 
would have been a matter for deep regret if he had repeated Comte’s 
error and left his followers without any provisional Government to 
to hold them together till a Successor in the full sense of the word 
should arise. Eprror, 


PAAR ROA GaiveAeP HS: 
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Lorp Sazispury’s address at Oxford as President of the British 
Association deserves very careful reading. It marks the distance 
through which average Knglish thought has travelled in a genera- 
tion, and this distance is very great. The universal acceptance of 
evolution has taken us well out of Houndsditch, as Carlyle used to say 
was necessary. We are throwing away the old clothes provided by 
Moses and mended by Paley. The address touches on the rise of the 
new Atheism, or if that word be thought offensive, the new Lucre- 
tianism : the revived belief in the fortuitous concourse of atoms as an 
explanation of the universe. This doctrine has never done much good 
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in the world; and it is quite as impossible to prove as that which it 
tries to supplant. I will revert to the subject in the next number ; 
noting at present the significance of this address as coming from a 
practical statesman. Well instructed in several branches of science, 


he is placed by his profession at the human point of view. 
J. H. Brivcss. 


The lesson conveyed by the recent naval manoeuvres is one of 
overwhelming importance. It deserves the earnest consideration of 
every Englishman who loves his country, or even if he only cares for 
himself and his own private interests. Fortunately it is a very simple 
lesson, capable of being comprehended at a glance. The sea area 
embraced by the operations was demarcated by imaginary lines in 
such a way as to represent the conditions under which the Channel 
and Mediterranean fleets of England and France would have to 
contend with one another in case of war between the two countries, 
The operations are considered to have shown that, owing to the 
advantage given to France by her central position, her Brest and 
Toulon fleets, though separately less powerful than either of ours, 
would almost certainly be able to effect a junction and to crush first 
one and then the other of their antagonists. ‘‘ The manceuvres,” says 
the Standard, ‘‘also bring out, in a very striking manner, the rapidity 
with which naval conquests may now be achieved. The Franco- 
German war showed how modern Armies may win great victories in a 
campaign of weeks. But in this instance we hear of war declared at 
‘nine o’clock on Friday night and the representative British fleet 
overwhelined with disaster in the forenoon of Sunday.” 


% + * % 


Let us consider what further this means. If our fleet were crushed 
or even crippled for a time, there would be nothing to prevent the 
French from throwing into this island armies against which we have 
not the means of making any serious resistance. All the horrors of 
war would be brought home to us as a nation and as individuals. In 
the end we should have to pay an indemnity which would double or 
triple our national debt. Till it was paid the French armies would 
remain here, Eprror. 
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The Sunday meetings at Newton Hall will be resumed on October 7, at 7 p.m 
when Mr. Beesly will begin a course of historical lectures. ; ‘a 

The Annual Visit to Westminster Abbey will be made on Saturday, September 
1. The party will meet in the Cloisters at 3.45 p.m., and will be directed by Judge 
Lushington. On the same day there will be a Tea Meeting in Newton Hall, at 
6 p.m. (tickets 6d.), and after tea a social meeting with music, etc. i 

On Wednesday, September 5, the Address in commemoration of the death of 
Auguste Comte will be given by Mr. F. W. Bockett, at 8 o’clock. 

The Posrrrvisr Socrery (for men ouly) meets for conversation on the last Friday 
in every month, at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject for September 28 
‘*The Anti-Gambling Agitation.’? Opened by Mr. Beesly. j 
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CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS MARRIAGE. 


JHi 
In a previous paper it was argued that the great institution of 
Marriage has necessarily a double character—legal and religious— 
and that this double character must be guaranteed by two distinct 
authorities and by separate rites and forms. The legal character of 
Marriage is indispensable, uniform for all, and concerns society, the 
family relations, and property. The religious character of Marriage 
depends on the choice of the married pair, may vary according to their 
conscience and communion, and ought to be entirely independent of 
the State and its officials. The attempt to combine these two sides of 
Marriage in the same act, to make either of them dependent on the 
other, to fuse them in the same ceremony, is retrograde and full of 
abuses. It has caused continual strife; and, as the decay of the 
churches increases, it is certain to cause far wider convulsions. The 
entrance of a new life into the community or into the church, the exit 
of a life from society, and its passing into the world of the departed— 
birth and death—also have their double character, their official and 
their religious formalities; and no one attempts to confound them. 
The State registers the birth, and it registers the death, of every one 
of its citizens according to certain legal forms and by the hand of its 
own servants. It leaves the family of the infant, or of the deceased, 
entirely free to choose its own form of baptismal or of burial service, 
to conduct them at any time and in any mode they please, or else to 
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dispense with religious service altogether. Precisely the same rules 
should apply to Marriage. 

But, though Positivists are the first to insist on Civil Marriage as 
piramount, obligatory, and uniform for all who marry within the 
State, they are consistent in upholding quite as resolutely the 
Religious Marriage, the sacrament of Marriage, and the sacerdotal 
consecration of this great indissoluble bond of society. This a 
cardinal illustration of the foundation idea of Positivism—the separa- 
tion and co-ordinate authority of temporal and spiritual powers ; 
coercive government on the one hand, and moral and intellectual 
control on the other hand. In the decay of social organisations, 
Positivists stand almost alone in being equally strenuous supporters of 
both. There are many schools, both absolutist and socialist, who up- 
hold the coercive powers of the State; and there are many religionists 
both Catholic and mystical, who wish to strengthen the power of 
some Church. Positivists (almost alone) desire at once a strong State 
and an independent Church. 

Positivists are certainly alone, amongst the non-theological schools 
of opinion, in seeking to make the religious character of Marriage 
both more definite and more impressive, in treating it as a very real 
sacrament, in making it a cardinal feature of the religious life. The 
only criticism that they offer to the ecclesiastical view of Marriage is, 
that all existing Christian Churches treat marriage far too loosely, do 
not respect its sacramental importance, and allow it to be regarded as 
a civil state primarily and chiefly. KHven the Catholic Church is far 
too ready to play fast and loose with its ‘‘dispensations” to the high 
and mighty, fails to rise to its real spiritual dignity, does not treat it © 
as ‘‘indissoluble”’ in the spiritual sense, and has dishonoured it by 
the vicious institution of celibacy of the priesthood. As to other 
Christian Churches, they have made no effective stand against the 
demoralising progress of Divorce: indeed, in many parts both of the 
Old and the New World they acquiesce in a practice of Divorce carried 
to the point of reducing marriage to a union during pleasure. The 
Anglican marriage service is futile and undignified almost to the 
point of being a public scandal. And there is hardly any side of the 
religious action of the Christian Churches where they are more 
manifestly in arrear of the best moral and spiritual ideas of the age, 
than in their obsolete and unctuous language as to Marriage. 

We say that Marriage is a Sacrament, meaning by that old Roman 
term for a public pledge of faithfulness, the pledge given by the wedded 
pair that they will love, serve, and honour each other, and also the 
Providence that they acknowledge as surrounding their lives. -The 
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public ceremonial, the presence of their friends and fellow believers, 
consecrates this obligation they take, invests it with public acceptance 
and dedicates it anew to the Human Family. 


‘‘ Marriage,” says Auguste Comte, “‘is the simplest and most perfect 
mode of man’s social life: the only society we can ever form, where entire 
identity of interests obtains. It is a union wherein each is necessary to the 
moral development of the other; the woman surpassing the man in tender- 
ness, even as the man excels the woman in strength. 

‘““Marriage joins together two beings to the mutual perfecting and 
service of each other, by a bond which no shadow of rivalry can darken. 
Its essential purpose is to bring to completeness the education of the heart. 
Attachment, in which it begins, leads on to the spirit of reverence, and that 
to the practice of goodness; each spouse is in turn protector and protected ; 
the one being richer in affection, as the other in force.” 


Again, he says: 


“* Between two beings, even if united by strong mutual affection, no 
harmony can exist unless one commands and the other obeys. To work 
out her supremacy in the moral sphere, the woman accepts the just rule of 
the man in the practical. 

‘‘ When two beings so complex and yet so different as man and woman 
are united together, the whole of life is hardly long enough for them to 
know each other fully and to love each other perfectly. 

‘““The marriage bond is the only one in which none can share, 
and which none can put asunder; and so it outlasts even death itself. 
For time which tends to weaken all other domestic ties, does but cement 
more closely this one—the only human union of which we can say: ‘ These 
two shall be one.’”’ 


Lastly, he has said : 


“‘The moral value of the domestic life is this: there is no other means 
whereby man’s personal life can be naturally enlarged into a social life. 
It is the first stage in our progress to the end of all moral education—a 
spirit of active goodness towards all mankind.” 

The Positivist Marriage seeks to impress these truths on the pair 
themselves and on all others who attend the ceremony: teaching 
that Marriage, rightly understood, is the great social ius.cument of 
religion; the final act of moral education for the man and for the 
woman; the link between Person and Humanity; the stepping- 
stone from the individual self to the social community. The 
Home, centred in Marriage, is the image or rudimentary type of 
Humanity, with its mottoes of Love, Order, and Progress—Love 
being the originating principle of marriage; Order, or the due 
ordering of the Home and its mutual duties the basis; the moral 
progress of husband and wife in mutual sympathy and co-operation 
being the end of Marriage. The two dangers which beset marriage 
in our own day are :—first, the increasing facilities for Divorce; and 
secondly, the increasing tendency of women to forsake the moral 
direction of the Family and of the Home for the vain competition in 
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the practical labour of man. ‘There is everywhere in democratic 
~ societies a movement to render Divorce common, and re-marriage a 
matter of course. And the note of modern free-thought is the 
assimilation of all functions of man and woman. Both tendencies 
must be fatal to true marriage. The first saps the very idea of 
permanent union: the second poisons the moral purpose of Marriage 
itself. The task of Positivism is to restore the institution of Marriage 
which even Catholic Christianity does not adequately defend. Its 
essential conditions are—the exclusive and indissoluble form of 
Marriage, and the setting free the wife to be the moral Head of 
the Home. 

Marriage is the eternal devotion of one man to one woman—a 
bond which no one can put asunder and which normally should survive 
death itself. To reject this last condition is to deny the continuance of 
a spiritual life for a day beyond the limits of corporal life on earth. Any 
view of the prolongation of a moral and spiritual being beyond death 
must necessarily involve the spiritual prolongation of the Marriage 
union. We have abstained both at Newton Hall and in Paris from 
exacting any formal Pledge from those who accept Positivist Marriage 
that they will never enter into a second union: for we are not prepared 
to impose vows on a distant future. We leave the married pair free 
to act on their mature judgment by the light of a free conscience, 
impressing on them at the great crisis of their moral life, in the very 
ceremony of Marriage itself, that this obligation of indissoluble 
Marriage is bound up with the foundation of our faith. 

The Marriage Service which has been used in Newton Hall thus 
sums up our conception of this institution. 

‘‘ May this new Home be a source of Happiness and Goodness within, 
of strength and an example without. May the Master of this new House- 
hold make it a pattern of Industry, Good Order, and Moral Well-being, in 
all the acts of a good citizen and a just Head of an honourable Family. 
May the Mistress of this new household make it a pattern of Tenderness, 
Purity, and Devotion, in all the things that belong to true and perfect wife. 
And if this Household shall hereafter be blessed with children, may they be 
trained up in all things that belong to love and goodness; first by their 
Mother, then by both Parents equally, till at last they be worthy to enter 
into the training and the Service of Society. Thus we would trust that all 
the great principles of our Faith may be here expressed and illustrated 
afresh. May all they of this Household, resting on good Order, inspired 
by Love, and striving after moral Improvement, be seen for ever to Live 
Sor others, and, as they Live openly, may they live in the spirit of Order and 
of Progress—so that a new and worthy Family may be this day added to our 


country; imaging to us all, whilst it realizes and prospers in, the great 
life of Humanity itself.” : 


FREDERIC HARRISON, 
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MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. 


Lorp Sarispury’s address to the British Association at their Oxford 
meeting raises in a broad and distinct way the question by the answer 
to which Comte’s philosophy will stand or fall; Can we know the 
universe or must our scientific knowledge be for ever limited to man 
and his environment? Comte as all know maintained, not merely 
that we could not know the universe, but that the very conception 
denoted by the word universe was negative, futile, and incoherent. 
His point of view is best explained by a familiar instance. We know 
that the law of gravitation holds good throughout our own solar 
system. If we ask ourselves how we know this, the reply of ordinary 
men is that the position of the moon and the planets, as indicated by 
this law, is predicted a year, or many years, beforehand in almanacks, 
and that no complaints are made by sailors and others to whom the 
accuracy of such almanacks is a matter of immense importance. If 
there were an error in the statement of the law or in the calculations 
founded upon it, men have the strongest possible interest in finding it 
out; but no such error is observable. 

So much for our own solar system. During the present century a 
slight knowledge of a few neighbouring systems has been attained. 
So far as it goes that knowledge is consistent with the supposition 
that the bodies composing them gravitate in accordance with the same 
laws that prevail in our own world. But the evidence is hardly such 
as would have satisfied Newton, who, it will be remembered, set aside 
his theory of gravitation for many years on the ground that the data 
for it were mathematically inadequate, and that mere probabilities 
were worse than useless in such matters. As to the physical constitu- 
tion of sidereal systems, considering that the nearest of them, if we 
take the solar distance as unity, is a hundred thousand solar distances 
away from us, and that our knowledge of the constitution of the sun 
is still of the most rudimentary kind, it does not seem probable that 
we shall know very much for many centuries to come; possibly never. 
Assuming, however, that we possessed the data for calculating with 
mathematical precision the motions of many thousands of double 
stars, assuming that by some method as yet inconceivable, we gained 
some knowledge of the numerous dark bodies which have ceased to 
radiate light; assuming that we could determine exhaustively their 
chemical elements: assuming, as an extreme hypothesis, that we could 
achieve this result for all the stars which photographic process may 
reveal to us; the obvious fact would remain that our knowledge of the 
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universe would be mathematically overstated by regarding it as a 
wine-glassful of water compared with the Pacific Ocean. 

Observe that no attempt is being made to discourage the study of 
sidereal astronomy. Man is by nature curious, and he will strain his 
powers of knowing to the utmost. There will always be a small 
number of men who, having wealth and leisure, and not being pressed 
by strong and urgent social sympathies, will devote their lives to tra- 
velling in untrodden paths: Avia Pievidum peragrant loea nullius ante 
Trita solo. It is conceivable that some of their pursuits may be found 
a thousand years hence to throw unanticipated light on a problem 
affecting man’s welfare. Others, perhaps most, will be barren. Yet 
the most fruitless need not be valued lower than the insatiate pursuit 
of comfort and enjoyment which engrosses the lives and thoughts of 
the unoceupied rich. All that is here contended for is that if the 
study of sidereal astronomy is held up in popular scientific lectures as 
a stepping-stone to the comprehension of the universe a fraud is 
committed on the public which it is useful to expose. The universe is 
unknowable: as unknowable as the Athanasian creed. 

Some centuries ago, the universe was looked on not as infinite, but 
finite. It was considered to be a vast sphere containing other con- 
centric spheres: the central kernel being the earth. From Aristotle to 
Galileo this view was held by the large majority of educated men. 
Dante’s Vision shows how real the belief was. In the ‘ Paradiso” 
Beatrice leads Dante from the Earth to the sphere of the Moon, thence 
to those of Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Jupiter, Saturn, and the fixed 
stars.- Beyond this last there is nothing: space and time cease to 
exist. God is described as a luminous point radiating force and 
motion throughout the universe. Giordano Bruno and Galileo 
impressed on the European mind what Lucretius and his teachers had 
dimly suspected that the universe was not finite but infinite. The 
discovery gave a shock to the fabric of the Catholic faith from which 
it has never recovered. But apart altogether from this momentous 
consequence the acceptance of the Copernican system opened out two 
distinct paths of scientific thought between which a definite choice 
has to be made. 

One is the path chosen by Descartes. His celebrated theory, which 
dominated European thought for nearly a century, was an attempt to 
explain the universe on scientific principles. Given the elementary 
laws of motion, given a homogeneous ethereal substance pervading 
space, Descartes endeavoured to show that by a gradual process of 
differentiation and evolution the world must have come to be some- 
thing very much like what we now see that it is. This was a very 
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high mountain to climb, and it is needless to say that Descartes 
never reached the summit. But the effort was stimulating and 
bracing: and it had for a time the great advantage of co-ordinating 
intellectual effort and of showing the unity of method by which 
nature was to be investigated. In the hands of Descartes it yielded 
great results. 

The second path taken was to abandon all attempts to explain 
the universe, and to deal specially with each class of phenomena as it 
came under review without much concern for its relations to other 
classes. This was the course followed by Sir Isaac Newton and the 
other founders of the Royal Society with such splendid success. 
Institutions like the Royal Society arose everywhere in Europe in the 
seventeenth century, and are now in full vigour. They have achieved 
great things. Almost all scientific discoveries if not made by their 
members, are at least published through their agency. They form a 
channel through which enquirers into nature may communicate with 
each other; and thus they prevent the waste of time and force which 
comes from doing the same thing twice over. What more can be 
wanted ? 

Yet it has been felt with increasing force during the present 
century that something more is wanted. The multiplication of 
scientific memoirs has been such as often to produce darkness rather 
than light. No one in any branch of science can possibly acquaint 
himself with all that has been done before him; for his purposes 
therefore it is often the same as though the work had not been done 
at all. In some cases it would appear to be the main object of the 
investigator to upset what has been done before him; repeating an 
observation of small importance with some slight addition of accuracy. 
The sense of proportion is lost. The attempt to estimate the relative 
importance of discoveries is abandoned; with the inevitable conse- 
quence that immediate application to the industrial arts becomes the 
sole test of their value. 

Yet if science has to play the part which early in the century 
Comte and others had assigned to her, if she is to supply the founda- 
tion on which human institutions are in future to rest, if she is to 
supersede theological faith as the source of those common thoughts 
and convictions by which men are henceforth to direct their common 
action, something more is wanted than the heterogeneous medley of 
scientific memoirs, which are poured forth in the world every year in 
the proceedings of Academies and of scientific congresses. There 
must be some binding, co-ordinating principle, something in the 
nature of a synthesis towards which all this analytic work, however 
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freely and spontaneously conducted, shall be seen to converge. The 
question is what form shall such a synthesis assume ? 

There are two kinds conceivable; though only one can effect the 
the purpose aimed at. First, there may be a renewal of Descartes’ 
attempt to present a picture of the universe. Humboldt’s ‘‘Cosmos,” 
and the first volume of Mr. Spencer’s ‘Synthetic Philosophy” are 
examples of what can be done in this direction. Humboldt’s work is 
little more than a picturesque description of external nature by a man 
of vast knowledge; it is now nearly forgotten. Mr. Spencer’s effort 
is more ambitious and far-reaching. He lays down, like Descartes, 
principles of action which have continued from the beginning of time, 
and which continue to the end: such as the Persistence of Force, the 
passage from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, and so on. He 
undertakes to show that on those principles gradual differentiation 
and integration of a homogeneous medium pervading space would go 
on and would result in the solar and sidereal system that we see 
around us: and that the continuous operation of the same forces will 
result in final dissolution, that is to say, in reversion to the uniform 
ethereal medium from which evolution originally started. This alter- 
nation of evolution and dissolution is to go on for ever. Such is the 
outcome of the first volume of Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy.” 
Few or none are the recognitions to be found in it that speculations of 
this kind lie hopelessly beyond the sphere of our knowledge. Con- 
stantly and consistently it is repeated that beyond the sphere of the 
Knowable lies the sphere of the Unknowable: a sort of passive Deity 
who, like Atlas, bears the universe on his shoulders without inter- 
fering with it. But such speculations as I have been speaking of are 
regarded by Mr. Spencer as falling within the sphere of the Know- 
able. 

This, then, is the first kind of synthesis; technically called 
Objective. The thinker stands outside the universe, looks on it, as 
it were, from a distance, and informs his fellow-men how it arose and 
grew, and how it will one day disappear. It seems, however, a 
serious objection to this way of looking at things that it implies such 
an approach to omniscience as we do not appear at all likely to 
obtain. Take, for instance, one of the simplest facts in nature, the 
fall of a stone to the ground. How it falls Galileo and Newton have 
told us; but why it falls we know as little as in the days of Aristotle. 
Physicists are not inclined to believe in forces acting at a distance ; 
in a pulling force put forth by the earth on the stone, or by the sun 
upon the earth. A force of pressure from without is the only 
alternative; and this was the supposition of Descartes in the seven- 
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teenth century. It may be so: only we are not in a position to 
measure this pressure. We cannot get outside the world so as to 
test it. And if we cannot understand so simple a thing as the reason 
why bodies gravitate to one another, it is not surprising that we 
should not understand how it is that life came upon the earth; or 
what were the forces which in a million centuries transformed a speck 
of jelly into a fish, a bird, or a man. 

Lord Salisbury has done good service in telling things of this 
kind to a scientific audience, with the British public standing by. 
He has shown very clearly that it is not for the physicist or the 
biologist to effect a synthesis of scientific conceptions, except by the 
use of suppositions as hazardous and undemonstrable as the 
cosmogony of Moses or the Brahmins. It remains to be seen whether 
a far better co-ordination may not be effected on a wholly different 
plan; the plan of regarding mans’ social and moral life as the central 
object of intellectual effort, and of ranging every branch of know- 
ledge biological, physical, or mathematical in relation to this centre. 

J. H. Brivesgs, 


THE CENTENARY OF THE SOUTH PLACE 
SO.CIETY.? 


It has been the hard necessity of the Western world throughout 
these five centuries of Revolution to advance in bitterness, successive 
generations reviling the men of old time, and shaking from 
their feet the dust of the cities of their fathers; while the 
masons slowly worked at the building of the temple of science, 
in which all would one day find rest and reconciliation. It is, 
therefore, with a curious interest that we read of the passage, 
under the influence of their ministers, of so many congregations from 
Presbyterianism to Arianism, and thence to Unitarianism, carrying 
with them something of the old Puritan spirit. And one, a late 
arrival in the Unitarian fold, was destined to continue its course still 
further and, also chiefly through its ministers, to bear Church and 
people even to the uttermost ends of Agnosticism. So long a journey 
has the South Place Society gone without breaking its corporate 
existence—a Society bound to us by many ties of kindness and 
courtesy, and whose history is now told by their present minister with 
all his accustomed skill. 


1 «* Centenary of the South Place Society.”” By Moncurz D. Conway. (Lon- 
don: Williams and Norgate. 1894.) 
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It was a hundred years last year since the Rev. Hlhanan 
Winchester, a New England Puritan who had broken with his early 
associations by giving up the comforting belief in Hell, established 
himself in a chapel at Parliament Court, Artillery Lane, little deeming 
whitherward the congregation was bound, whom he led in the hope of 
a speedy resurrection. Among other things, he wrote a reply to Thomas 
Paine, of whom one of his successors was to write a vindication. His 
successor, William Vidler, a Baptist Minister, excommunicated for his 
belief in universal salvation, went a step further, and denied the 
Trinity, whereupon his congregation and his salary began to dis- 
appear ;.but enough of the former remained to keep up the continuity 
of the Society. The next Minister was the celebrated W. J. Fox, 
under whom in 1823 the removal to South Place was accomplished. 
At the beginning ,of his long ministry the Society severed its slight 
connection with the General Baptists, and became frankly Unitarian ; 
before its end he had given up the Bible as the specially inspired 
word of God, and had become openly Theistic. Then followed a 
confused period with an attempted reaction, until in 1864 Moncure 
Daniel Conway became Minister, under whom South Place Chapel, 
once the meeting-place of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, has severed all its theological connections. Such, in brief, is the 
history of this Society; but a few points in its past and its present 
claim a more particular attention. And first, its peculiar isolation. 
We hear, indeed, of many efforts to put an end to this—of its early 
ministers founding Unitarian chapels, of Fox starting the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association,! for the Union of East and West, of 
England and India, and even after Christianity had been left behind 
of a small outpost in a London suburb. But all these missionary 
efforts seem to have long ceased, and left South Place still standing 
alone, without any of the consolation that springs from wide com- 
munion, without any of the assurance that comes from knowing that 
the foundations of our belief are adapted to no curious or special 
environment, but appeal to the universal Human heart. Surely it 
must be possible to conciliate independence and fraternity, to retain 
for each country and each congregation the opportunity of free 
development, and yet for all to join in one holy church and brother- 
hood, working in the service of Man. 

Their is one institution which the South Place Society owe directly 


to their Christian descent—that of the minister; and perhaps in no 
a eee 
* Truly the English are a wonderful race! What would be thought of a 


Frenchman who, in founding a religious institution, should describe it as “‘ French 
and Foreign ’’ ? : 
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congregation have the ministers had a more decisive influence, while 
their good sense, and perhaps their sense of humour, have preserved 
them from the dangers and follies so often incident to the position. 
For the minister, set up on high in the congregation to strengthen the 
righteous and reprove the evil, in whose light alone all shall walk, 
soon, if he be not of the very salt of the earth, begins to think of 
himself as of another clay from those about him. He becomes the 
willing idol of the weak, the storehouse of moral platitudes, the ready 
creator of fervent moral appeals to which his own heart has long 
grown callous, while there yawns at his feet awaiting his first stumble, 
the immeasurable abyss of hypocrisy. Those who come to Newton 
Hall fresh from the churches often miss the warmth of these direct 
appeals; they find much else—appeals to the struggles of the past 
and the glories of the future, to the heroes in the great roll of 
Humanity, to the firm basis of conduct laid by science, and to the joy 
and honour of human service and human sympathy—but still they 
look back with regret to the direct and personal appeal to their 
emotions. It may be that the hearers lose something by the change 
but therein the preacher finds his safety. Assuredly, the religion of 
the future will need its teachers trained and set apart for the work, 
and yet we may think it wise of Comte to have insisted on teaching 
rather than preaching as their primary duty, and to have looked 
forward to their organisation in groups, supplying a whole city or 
district, close association with intellectual equals taking the place of 
the lonely ascendancy of the minister. 

But it is not only in organisation that the Christian descent of the 
people of South Place may be recognised. Nothing is more surprising 
to those who, like ourselves have felt our passage to the religion of 
Humanity a triumphant march in which, encompassed about by so 
great a cloud of witnesses, the wise and holy of all the ages, we have 
advanced along a path enlightened by science and leading towards the 
blessed future of mankind, than to read of the sorrows and terrors 
amid which the leaders of this Society threw off the old faith, of the 
courage required to take even the shortest step forward, of the 
temptation to hide their real meaning, and to keep the shadow when 
the substance had departed. Truly the old faith left them a painful 
legacy. 

One characteristic of South Place, obvious even to the casual 
stranger, is the almost exclusively middle-class congregation. Mr. 
Conway thinks that it was always so from the very beginning, in spite 
of the first three ministers being to some extent men of the people. And 
it is perhaps to this that we owe its faithful and unfailing support of | 
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liberty, especially of religious liberty; for the vindication of religious 
freedom has been the noblest work of that class; and the triumph of 
that freedom, the completion of that work, gives the signal that the 
usefulness of the middle-class is drawing to a close, and that the hour 
of its disappearance is at hand. 

But what is perhaps most striking in the South Place position as 
contrasted with our own is a certain vague, unscientific, indefinite way 
of looking at the World and Man—an exaggeration of the open mind, 
like some Mr. Micawber of religion, always waiting for something to 
turn up. With great desires for the advancement of science, with great 
readiness to welcome its destructive effects on the old Faith, with it 
may be a too great admiration of its ‘‘ wonders,” there yet seems to 
go a fear lest the human mind should lose its freedom under scientific 
demonstration, as it would certainly lose its vagueness and vacillation, 
a disinclination to look on science as the foundation of the Religion 
and Social Order of the Future—perhaps in some cases a secret 
disbelief in the possibility of a science of society and of human 
conduct. I suspect it is by no accident that so few men of science 
and so few philosophers of world-wide renown are mentioned in Mr. 
Conway’s book, and that there isso little effort to connect the evolution 
of his society with the general history of scientific thought. Yet 
without such a foundation, the belief in human progress, our guiding 
star, must always be weak and dim, and the service of man fitful and 
inefficient. 8. H. Swinry. 


HA Dale Neve ASGoNe Lane 


Tue following words were spoken on September 5 by Dr. Bridges at 
the tomb of M. Magnin, one of Comte’s most valued and earnest 
disciples, who lies buried near him. 

‘“‘ Thirty-seven years ago, a month after Comte’s death, I went to 
Saint-Denis to make M. Magnin’s acquaintance. He was in his 
workman’s dress, and left his carpenter’s shop to meet me. 

“‘Much is said in the present day of equality, more said than 
practised. Foolish words are spoken of it very often; for men are 
not born equal, whatever Rousseau and the American constitution 
may assert. However this may be, three minutes spent in conversa- 
tion with M. Magnin were enough to convince me, not of the equality, 
but of the immense superiority of the man to whom I was speaking. 
His manners were simple, downright, and genial; his thoughts were 
well-arranged, his language vigourous and pointed. But above all it 
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was the wisdom of the man that impressed me. Of course I could not 
appreciate it fully at the time. I was only twenty-five years old; 
too young therefore to estimate that rare combination of moral and 
intellectual qualities to which we give the name of wisdom. "Wisdom 
implies full development of every human instinct, balanced and con- 
trolled by wide thoughts and generous sympathies; and such a 
balance is not gained except by long experience of life. But I felt 
Magnin’s wisdom, though I could not measure it. I had just left 
college, and was still under the influence of the shallow prejudice so 
surely implanted by the literary training that men dignify with the 
name of education, the prejudice that a university degree constitutes 
a sort of intellectual aristocracy. Magnin’s conversation did much to 
dispel this absurd and mischievous illusion. A citizen in the highest 
sense of the word, combining admirable good sense with republican 
ardour, he was a true sociocrat, absolutely free from all the visionary 
ravings of democracy. To this he added the breadth of view, the 
capacity for seeing all round a subject, which mark the philosopher or 
the statesman; for he had the intrinsic qualities that are wanted for 
either career; and the title of ‘philosopher’ commonly given him by 
his fellow-workmen was richly deserved. He never left off trying to 
fill up the gaps in his early education, and here he left an example 
to all of us. He studied mathematics and astronomy when well 
advanced in life, and studied them with profit. In one of our last 
conversations he told me that he was beginning to study Italian, so 
that he might read Dante in that incomparable language. 

“But just now I like to think of our first conversation. We 
spoke of the critical situation of Positivism, consequent on the death 
of Comte, who had not formally nominated a successor, though he 
had clearly indicated the disciple whom he judged fittest to preside 
over the execution of his will. There was some doubt felt as to who 
should direct the Positivist body. No such doubt was felt by Magnin. 
‘I am convinced,’ he told me, ‘that in accepting M. Laffitte we have 
made the best choice possible. He understands our master’s teaching 
better than anyone else. He has the intellectual power which is 
absolutely essential for us. He has a genial and loveable nature; as 
to force of character, the only thing wanting is experience. I believe 
fully that in his case the function will strengthen the organ. We 
shall see.’ 

‘We have seen. 

‘Noble citizen, we renew at your tomb our aspirations for social 
brotherhood based on the only principles by which they can be 
realised. May your example inspire many to follow you among the 
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workmen of France and of Europe! and thus may your counsels, 
always scrupulously based on the teaching of Comte, help forward the 
only possible solution of the formidable problems by which the West 
is now confronted!” 


POALK. A GrteAg DU Se 


‘“‘ THe result of the naval manceuvres,” says the Standard, ‘‘is pain- 
fully startling.” Painful it may be, but startling it is not to anyone 
who has ever seriously considered our situation. Serious consideration, 
however, is what very few Englishmen give to it. We are as com- 
pletely in a fool’s paradise as the French were before 1870. Most 
people desire two perfectly incompatible things. We are to pursue 
what is called an Imperial policy involving tremendous and increasing 
dangers, but we are not to be called on to pay for adequate preparation 
to meet those dangers. If once the problem were fairly faced it would 
become evident to most people that, from the point of view of national 
welfare and happiness, the Empire is not worth the price to be paid 
for it. 
% * % * 

There will, no doubt, be a loud cry in some quarters that our 
navy must be doubled. But it will be met by a non possumus from 
every Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether Liberal or Tory. To pay 
for the few ships now building has driven both Mr. Goschen and Sir 
William Harcourt to their wits’ end. The additional taxation this 
year [has been bitterly opposed by the very men who clamour for 
more ships and more annexations. The pinch of it is felt and resented 
by every taxpayer in the country. No ministry will dare to ask next 
year for another penny or two of income tax. As little will any 
ministry dare to adopt the only reasonable alternative, namely, a 
change of our policy towards France. If we would fulfil our promises 
about Egypt, and desist from our foolish and unprofitable rivalry with 
France in Siam and Africa, we should not need to build more war- 
ships or lay on new taxes. There must be many leading statesmen of 
both parties who see that this is the course prescribed by common 
sense. But none of them have the courage to say so. It is easier to 
do nothing; to let things drift; neither to ensure peace nor prepare 
for war. 

* * % 

The Dalziel telegram of September 11th, announcing the execution 

of fifty-eight persons in Brazil, was obviously open to suspicion, if 
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only because the executions were said to have taken place as long ago 
as last April. Several English journals, however, hastened to make 
it the text for denunciations of Republican cruelty. A Reuter tele- 
gram the next day affirmed that the persons said to have been executed 
were still living. As the names of the fifty-eight were given, the 
truth ought to be attainable. In the meantime, supposing there were 
executions, it does not follow that they were unjustifiable. Every 
government, as long as it exists, has the right to punish rebels with 
death, and none the less if it exists, as President Peixoto’s govern- 
ment does, by virtue of a constitution based on universal suffrage. 
Prudence as well as humanity should dispose a victorious government 
to exercise this right as sparingly as is consistent with the public 
safety. But ringleaders cannot complain if the extreme penalty is 
inflicted, and when they stir up insurrection for personal objects it 
ought to be inflicted. France would have escaped the calamities 
afterwards brought upon her by Napoleon III if he had been 
executed after his attempt at Boulogne; and if the Duke of Orleans 
should be caught playing a similar game it would be culpable folly 
on the part of the present French Government to spare his life. 


The striking revelation of the military strength of Japan has at 
least one satisfactory consequence. It puts an end for ever to any 
danger of European encroachments in that quarter, encroachments 
against which Positivists protested thirty-two years ago. Signifi- 
cantly enough, it coincides with the announcement of a revision of the 
treaty forced on Japan by Lord Elgin in 1858. Lord Rosebery has 
been severely blamed in the Positwzst Review for his policy in Africa. 
It is therefore a pleasure to find that he has had the good sense to 
abandon the claim to extraterritorial jurisdiction in Japan, in spite of 
the outcry of the British residents, and to concede to the native 
government the right to determine the rate of import duties. In 
future the rights of Englishmen in Japan will be neither more nor 
less than those of Frenchmen in England. Japan has in fact acquired 
precisely the same international status as any Kuropean nation. 


For China, too, the severe experiences of the war may not be 
without advantage. They may open her eyes to the weak points in 
her organisation, and lead her to make the reforms which are 
necessary if she would defend herself against the encroachments of 
enemies far more formidable than Japan. If she escapes any internal 
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convulsion she will probably come out of the war vastly stronger, 

from a military point of view, than she went into it. She will then be 

in a position to insist on a revision of the unjust treaties which have 

been forced on her by this country. It will be the opening of a new 

chapter in the history not of China alone but of Asia and the world. 
#8) Re lm 


The address at Rue Monsieur-le-Prince on the anniversary of 
Comte’s death was given this year by M. Charles Jeannolle. The 
absence of M. Laffitte, who is staying at Cadillac, gave rise to a 
report of his illness, which was, I am glad to say, without any 
foundation. He is engaged in preparing his course of lectures for 


next winter. 
* * *% * 


I wish to draw attention to an excellent lecture delivered by Mr. 
Robert Newman two years ago at Newton Hall, and now published." 
It will be especially useful to those who, having no acquaintance with 
Positivism, desire to be furnished with some prima facie reason why 
they should study it. The leading principles of our religion and the 
influence it may be expected to have on society aré set forth in simple 
and lucid language. Many a person with little or no education, and 
so occupied in earning his daily bread that he has no leisure for study, 
ponders nevertheless on the most important questions that can exercise 
the human mind. In this little tract such a person will find many of 
his difficulties anticipated, many of his anxieties calmed, new hopes 
opened to him, and the comfort of religious belief reconciled with the 
strictest regard for truth and reality. I can cordially recommend it 
for distribution. Epiror. 


1 «¢ Positivism ; or the Religion of Humanity.’? A Lecture by Robert Newman. 
William Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. Price One Penny. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


Everyone who is an honest friend to sound education, and everyone 
who condemns sectarian intolerance, must make strong efforts to 
secure the return of a new Board pledged to withdraw the invidious 
Church Circular. It was a most unfair breach of the agreement 
made twenty-three years ago, after a long contest between Churchmen 
and Liberals; it has been imposed on the teachers and on the children 
by unworthy tactics and high-handed pressure; and it is avowedly 
the thin end of the wedge that is to drive the dogmas of a sect into 
the minds of future generations by means of public taxes and State 
agency, As such, the Circular is opposed to the most vital principles 
that we hold; and as citizens alike, and as Positivists, we must strain 
every nerve to make an end of it. . 

Positivists as a body have taken no direct part in the organised 
opposition to the policy of the majority of the Board. And that for 
two reasons which are conclusive. The organised opposition is 
avowedly inspired by theological convictions— liberal and tolerant 
convictions, but still honestly theological. And the bulk of its 
members heartily approve of what is called the Compromise of 1871; 
and, if they are not all enthusiastic believers in it, they are quite ready 
to rest satisfied with it for an indefinite time. That is to say, the 
policy of the minority and of the Progressive opposition to Mr. 
Diggle and Mr. Riley is a policy of religious teaching in public 
elementary schools; and furthermore, it is frankly and truly a policy 
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of teaching Christian and Biblical religion to the children by State 
servants in rate-supported schools. The great majority of those who 
denounce the Circular honestly seek to maintain Christian and Biblical 
education in a liberal, tolerant, practical, but still in a very definite 
form. 

Now, Positivists, as a body, cannot consistently take up this 
attitude ; and their adhesion would very much damage the progres- 
sive opposition if they did. The policy of Positivists is entirely 
distinct from that of the Churchman on one hand, and from that 
of the Liberal Dissenter on the other. Up to a certain point, they 
share the principles of both: but they differ from both in the 
practical application. No Churchman, no Catholic, can be a more 
sincere believer in the paramount value of religious education, in the 
vital necessity of all real education being saturated with religion, and 
being actively directed by men sincerely imbued with religious 
principles: meaning by religion the Service of Man, and by religious 
feeling, an abiding sense of the Providence of Humanity. But on 
the other hand, no Dissenter or Agnostic can be more heartily opposed 
to this or any other religious doctrine being imposed by law, main- 
tained by taxes, and taught officially by State servants. We believe 
that all education must be, and ought to be based on religion, in- 
spired by religion, and given by religious men: but we also object 
very much to the State or the Municipality attempting to teach 
religion at all, or imposing any kind of religious creed. 

In a normal state of things, every Church, or body of believers, 
ought to teach its own people; and the attempt to find an average or 
common measure of religious opinions, cannot be carried far. As 
practical men, we quite recognise the necessity of compromise, and 
the inevitable need of some practical modus vivendi in dealing with 
the merely elementary instruction of the mass of our children. It is 
at present hopeless to expect that the religious bodies can all do the 
whole of the teaching for the millions of the body of the people, or 
that we can as yet dispense with primary schools on a public basis. 
That being so, some kind of compromise on the subject of religious 
teaching became inevitable. The Compromise of 1871 was a practical 
one, an honest one; and Christian and Biblical as it was, we were 
willing honestly to accept it as a temporary compromise. And 
accordingly, since 1871, many Positivists have been trained in Board 
Schools and have been themselves Board School teachers. The moral 
side of Christianity is a part of our religion; and the Bible is itself 
one of our Sacred Books. Our position, not being that of Atheists 
and Secularists, who discard religion and despise the Bible, we were 
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able honestly to accept the Compromise of 1871, as a half-measure 
designed to meet rival sectarian claims. 

But when it becomes a question of setting this compromise aside, 
in order to base popular education on the dogmas of one sect (a sect 
which we find everywhere on the side of obscurantism and oppression) 
—then as practical men and good citizens it is our plain duty to 
strengthen the hands of all who resist this retrograde step. We may 
feel no enthusiasm for the Compromise of 1871 per se, but we can 
enthusiastically support the protest against its being torn up. We 
do not desire any form of Christian and Biblical teaching in State 
schools: but we feel that a majority of citizens do. And we admit 
that they have a right to claim it, without sectarian intolerance or 
intrigue. The opposition to the schemes of the Church party has 
been most vigorously and honestly maintained by real Christians and 
genuine patriots on just grounds. And, though our difference in 
religious principle does not permit us to offer them any damaging 
alliance, we must as individual citizens on the day of poll, and in the 
electoral struggle, give an earnest support to those who resist the 
insidious reaction of a State Church. Let us agree to rest the 
elementary instruction of the masses on that plain and practical 
compromise which, as the French statesman said of the Republic, 
** divides us least.” FrEDERIC Harrison, 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. 


Ha 
Ir was shown in the preceding paper, first, that if Science is to have 
due weight in the ordering of man’s life, her principal achievements 
must be presented in some intelligible series which the mind may 
easily grasp; secondly, that Cosmic Evolution, as it is called—the 
attempt to conjecture how the universe came into being, and what 
will happen to it a million centuries hence—does not offer any 
principle of coherence, any rational mode of forming such a series. 
The plain truth is that these conjectures, although they have 
produced a startling impression on what is called the reading public, 
and are anxiously looked for in the oracular utterances by which the 
serious work of scientific congresses is often preceded, are not really 
science at all; and the sooner this is openly acknowledged the better. 
They are the fireworks of what is sometimes though wrongly called 
the scientific imagination: they occupy a sort of mid-region between 
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science and poetry, in which the best qualities of both are usually 
lost. The test of Poetry is that by choice words rightly ordered it 
shall widen and deepen our sympathies, that it shall lift us to a 
higher spiritual atmosphere, and thus make us fit to discern those 
fine shades of character and circumstance which mark the difference 
and also the kinship between man and man. The test of science is 
that it shall enable us to predict within certain limits the natural 
course of events, with the ultimate purpose of modifying these events. 
when modification may be possible, of wise adaptation to them when 
it is not. Measured by such tests the cosmogonies of Haeckel, 
Spencer, and other imitators of Descartes seem to me failures whether 
as poems or as scientific memoirs. They neither stir man’s soul nor 
guide his judgment. 

One more reference to Lord Salisbury’s presidential address will 
throw light on several things. On natural selection, regarded as the 
sole and sufficient explanation of evolution, Lord Salisbury quotes a 
remarkable passage from Weismann’s recent lecture in Oxford. 
“We accept natural selection,” says Weismann, ‘“‘ not because we 
are able to demonstrate the process in detail, not even because we can 
with more or less ease imagine it, but simply because we must: 
because it is the only possible explanation that we can conceive. ... .. 
There could not be another capable of explaining the adaptation of 
organisms without assuming the help of a principle of design.” 

On which Lord Salisbury asks, with perfect good sense and logic, 
Is it necessary to devise any explanation at all? ‘In politics it 
sometimes happens that some definite course must be taken, even 
though no course is free from objection. But such a line of reasoning: 
is utterly out of place in science. We are under no obligation to find 
a theory if the facts will not provide a sound one. To the riddles. 
which nature propounds to us the profession of ignorance must 
constantly be our only reasonable answer. The cloud of impenetrable 
mystery hangs over the development and still more over the origin of 
life. If we strain our eyes to pierce it with the foregone conclusion 
that some conclusion is and must be attainable, we shall only mistake: 
for discoveries the figments of our own imagination.” Comte himself’ 
could not have defined the Positivist attitude more clearly. We are- 
under no obligation to construct a theory as to the origin of the- 
universe. ‘Two such theories have been before the world for a long 
time, the theistic and the atheistic: the operation of an all-powerful 
intelligence, and the fortuitous concourse of atoms, or, in the case of 
life, of fortunate variations. Both have been examined for centuries. 
Both have been found wanting. It remains open to each to form his 
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Own conjectures. But the time has gone by for either theory to be 
imposed upon the world as a basis for social action. 

All syntheses founded on attempts to explain the origin of the 
universe or of life, are conveniently classed as Oljective; by way of 
contrast to the Subjective, or human synthesis to which I now turn. 
For its general principle I refer to a paper in the March number of 
this Review, on the Ladder of the Sciences. Enough here to repeat 
that assuming the knowledge of man as the noblest field of enquiry, 
and the service of man as the highest object of desire, it ranges the 
truths of science according to their nearer or more distant relation 
to man’s social and moral life. The word Subjective is puzzling and 
unattractive. More clearly, though with some loss of precision, it 
may be called the Human Synthesis. Comte’s meaning and purpose 
may be best grasped by regarding it as a scheme of education framed 
with the view of rendering intellect subservient to the highest 
interests of man. 

I devote the rest of this paper to the only argument against this 
scheme which seems to me to deserve serious consideration. Doubts 
are felt and have been widely expressed by Mill, Huxley, and other 
critics, whether if adopted it would not be too restrictive of scientific 
research. It is an objection of grave moment. If found valid, it 
would be absolutely fatal to all hopes of rallying the best intellect of 
Europe to the cause of social regeneration. If exact science were to 
be thrust into the back ground, if the only intellectual pursuits held 
in honour were the more or less useful collections of historical or 
industrial facts sometimes dignified with the title of economic and 
historical sciences, physicists and biologists might well shrink from 
having anything to do with a scheme of higher education which led 
to such a result. Let us then see if this be so. 

The first condition to be fulfilled by a Synthesis is that it shall 
rest on a satisfactory ground-work of Analysis. This condition has 
not always been appreciated even by those who speak of themselves 
as Comte’s disciples. Failure to appreciate it has done much to 
weaken the influence of Comte’s philosophy with competent thinkers : 
it has often deterred them from giving it serious consideration. An 
impression has been widely spread that the acceptance of certain 
conclusions at which Comte arrived dispenses his disciples from 
following in his footsteps, from patiently examining the laws of 
nature for themselves, from closely scrutinising the methods followed 
by the great masters in each leading branch of science, and finally 
from making any attempt at further progress along the same or 
similar paths. Unguarded words have been used here and there 
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by Comte himself which, when isolated from their context, might 
be supposed to favour this impression. It has been widely propa- 
gated, not merely by unscrupulous opponents, but by disciples of the 
class whom Comte specifies when speaking of the phrenologists, who 
petrified and sterilised Gall’s epoch-making researches on the brain 
—‘‘ disciples who, as too often happens, adopt their teacher’s errors 
and little besides.”” Honestly examined, the whole tenor of Comte’s 
writings from first to last is alien to this view. A bare reference 
to his principal maxim should be decisive. Order without Progress 
is as inadmissible in Science as in Politics. And Synthesis dissociated 
from Analysis means Order without Progress. 

Of course, there is another side of this matter. The ethic of 
Comte, like the ethic of Jesus which it embodies and supplements, 
may and will be adopted and practised by thousands to whom his 
philosophy will remain forever a sealed book. ‘‘ Better be a poor 
ploughman who serves God than a proud philosopher who knows the 
course of the stars and cares not how he lives.” So says the author 
of the ‘‘ Imitation,” the choicest of all Comte’s choice books; and so 
have said each in their own dialect, all sane men and women, from 
the foundation of the world. None the less true is it that the proud 
philosopher may give something to his fellows more rare and more 
- precious even than the ploughman’s wheat; for man does not live 
by bread alone. And if the school of thought, feeling, and action to 
which, for the sake of shortness, we give the name of Positivism is to 
continue as an operative force during the twentieth and succeeding 
centuries it is needful that there should be a sufficient number of 
representatives within that school who have trained themselves more 
or less adequately in the manner which I have attempted to describe ; 
that is to say, who are prepared to ascend and descend the ladder of 
the sciences from mathematic to ethic with the steadiness and 
precision necessary to keep them in touch with the general current 
of intellectual progress in their time. 

It may well be that in certain parts of the structure nothing 
remains to be added. Progress is a word which, like other good 
words and institutions, has been misused. The goal has been 
reached perhaps in certain directions. Some things which the Greeks. 
have done for us will possibly never be surpassed. Is it so certain as 
some progressists suppose that the future holds for us nobler sculpture 
than that of Phidias, a more faultless painter than Raffaelle,? 
Archimedes has measured the sphere for us, and those who have 
studied his proofs, as set forth with exquisite clearness in Olairaut’s 
geometry, will see how thoroughly the work is accomplished and can 
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hardly suppose that it can ever be done better. Equally impossible is 
it to surpass the description given by St. Paul, Seneca, or Epictetus of 
that temper of love, patience, and forbearance which Christian writers 
often claim too exclusively for their own creed. In these instances, 
taken purposely from the two extreme terms in the scale of sciences, 
little remains but to secure the results obtained against neglect or 
sophistical attack, to bring them into line with new truth as it may 
arrive, to see that right use is made of them, that they keep their 
proper place in the education of successive generations. The utility 
of mathematic as a discipline, quite apart from its value as an instru- 
ment of discovery, has been recognised by wise men since the days of 
Pythagoras and Plato. It was strenuously urged by Roger Bacon in 
the thirteenth century and by nearly every great thinker of modern 
times. Like every other institution of Humanity mathematical 
method has been abused; and it was the principal object of the 
philosophical treatise to which Comte devoted the last year of his 
life to separate the use of it from the abuse. In every system aiming 
at a rational economy of intellectual force it must always hold a 
prominent place. 

In Physics, in Biology, in Sociology the field remaining untilled is 
inconceivably vast; and division of labour in working it is carried 
to an extent that defeats its own object. Yet what Positivism has 
here to do is not blindly to decry and discourage the innumerable 
researches that are being made by specialists throughout the world. 
The work of Positivists is what Comte set forth in the opening 
lecture of that immortal course to which men like Humboldt, Blain- 
ville and Fourier listened with admiring sympathy. What was needed, 
he said, was that to the long list of bewildering specialities which 
enrich but which often fatally distract the intellect of our time one 
more speciality should be added; consisting of systematic effort con- 
tinuously renewed to bring new truths into harmonious relation with 
truths already reached, regard being always had to the proportionate 
importance of each in the education of the intellect for the highest 
service of man. ‘That speculations as to the origin of the universe 
and of life would be discouraged by such a scheme is true: not 
because some might consider them useless but because they can be 
shown to violate every canon of scientific method. They are excluded 
on the grounds which exclude theological speculation, and on no 
other. They dissipate intellectual energy of which the world has 
none too large a stock. 

If any still fear that a body of teachers organised on the Positivist 
model might work in too narrow a groove, let them be reassured by. 
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another consideration. It formed no part of Comte’s ideal that 
philosophy should be even in the most distant future of mankind the 
dominant factor in human affairs. The practical life of Man, be it 
War or Industry, will always absorb, as it has always absorbed, the 
larger part of man’s thoughts and progress. Men will occupy them- 
selves in the future far more systematically than in the past with the 
development of the physical resources of our planet. No one who 
follows the recent course of chemical and electrical discovery can be 
in the least alarmed lest insufficient attention should be given to the 
scientific researches needed for the manipulation of the earth’s 
elements, for the conservation of its mechanical energies, or for the 
rooting out of pestilent diseases. The fear is rather that amidst the 
engrossing care for all that serves man’s material progress the studies 
that minister to his social and moral welfare should be thrown into 
the shade. What Positivists have to do is to see that in an age 
occupied, and rightly occupied, with the arts of Commerce and 
Industry sufficient prominence shall be given to the Art of Life. 
J. H. Brinczs. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


THE just appreciation of the importance of the Catholic Church as a 
factor in the moral development of Humanity is due to Comte, and 
we owe also to him the clear perception of the foundation of that 
church in the life-work of St. Paul. Comte thought St. Paul, Cesar, 
and Charlemagne three of the greatest benefactors of Humanity, and 
proposed periodically to celebrate their memory accordingly. ‘I 
would propose,” he says, ‘‘to institute in Western Europe on any 
days that may be thought suitable the yearly celebration of the three 
greatest of our predecessors, Caesar, St. Paul, and Charlemagne, who 
are respectively the highest types of Greco-Roman civilisation, of 
medizval feudalism, and of Catholicism which forms the link 
between the two periods. The services of these illustrious men have 
never yet been adequately recognised, for want of a sound historical 
theory enabling us to explain the prominent part which they played 
in the development of our race. Even in St. Paul’s case the omission 
is noticeable. Positivism gives him a still higher place than has been 
given him by Theology; for it looks upon him as historically the 
founder of the religion which bears the inappropriate name of Chris- 
tianity.” 
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Such a claim for St. Paul must be staggering if it does not seem 
ridiculous to the devout Christian. Christ is the object of his worship, 
and he believes that, compared with Christ, St. Paul, like all other 
servants of God, stands at an immeasurable distance from the man- 
god to whom he believes he owes his religion. Yet all that is known 
of Jesus is that he was a young Jew who gathered around him a few 
earnest men who were impressed with his teaching and his pretensions, 
and who, after he was crucified, put about the story of his resurrection. 
All else is conjectural and legendary. Even the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Lord’s Prayer may have been the composition of others. 
Not a single scrap of writing has ever been attributed to Jesus, nor 
can a single anecdote about him be said to be well authenticated. Of 
‘course, much that has come down to us may be true; but it is certain 
that a great deal that is told of him bears the impress of untruth 
‘plainly upon it. 

In the first of the legendary gospels Jesus is made to begin his 
ministry with a proclamation exactly the same as that of John the 
Baptist, who, like Jesus, had a following of disciples, and who was 
also suspected of rising from his grave. It is highly probable that 
there were other men amongst the Jews of that time who, like Jesus 
and John, urged by pride, patriotism, or genuine religious earnest- 
ness, set up as teachers and reformers, and had followers; -whilst 
enough is known of the Essenes to make it likely that nearly all that 
is supposed by Christians to be peculiar to the teaching of Jesus, was 
part of their doctrine and practice. All these little sects were strictly 
Jewish sects. Their ideas of reform and their hope of success were 
confined to their own people. If they were to preach their gospels to 
every creature, they understood by that expression every Jew, and all 
alike made Jerusalem their missionary centre. But Jews were 
scattered all over the Roman Empire, especially in the cities. They 
had freedom of worship, and some knowledge of their Monotheism 
had therefore become pretty general amongst the peoples with whom 
they lived and traded, and they sometimes made proselytes. 

These groups of reformers—Nazarenes, Johnites, Essenes, and 
others—might all alike have played out their tiny dramas in the 
Roman world, and have been no more heard of had it not been for 
Saul of Tarsus, who hated and despised them all as disturbers of 
Jewish orthodoxy, as heretics for whom no punishment was too 
severe. He is introduced to us in the Acts of the Apostles as taking 
some officious part in the brutal punishment of one of the Nazarenes 
named Stephen. He would no doubt have been just as ready to help 
in the persecution of one of the Essenes or of Apollos who was a 
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follower of the Baptist. He was born in Cilicia, a province of Asia 
Minor, about the year 10 of the Christian era. He was of a family of 
Pharisees, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Jew of blue blood, a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, as he calls himself. He was well educated at his native 
town Tarsus, and, like all Jewish boys of his time, was taught a 
trade. He was of sanguine temperament and earnestly religious. He 
grew up rigidly orthodox, and was active in asserting his convictions. 
The part he took in the stoning of Stephen was perhaps the 
culminating act of his religious enthusiasm, and may have brought 
about that nervous reaction which prostrated him, gave him his. 
vision of Jesus and his conscience-stricken reflections about the 
character of the persecution in which he had been active. His. 
conversion is placed conjecturally at about his twenty-ninth year. He 
is said to have been on his way to Damascus with the intention of 
harrying the Nazarenes when he was struck down. It is quite as 
probable that he left Jerusalem because of his uneasy feelings, and 
that his feverish attack overcame him soon after. Damascus is a long 
way from Jerusalem, and heretical communities were to be found 
within easy reach. If he was so consumed with blood-thirstiness he 
need not have gone a journey of a hundred and fifty miles in search 
of victims. 

The shock of his conversion left him weak and uncertain of his. 
future course of action. He went away, he says, to Arabia—an act 
hardly consistent with that sudden and complete supernatural adapta- 
tion to the Christian ministry which we have so often heard either 
assumed or asserted of him. He himself says nothing whatever about 
being struck with blindness and of being cured in Damascus by 
miracle. That is one of the legends of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Paul must have had a good deal to think about and a long and 
severe struggle between his natural inclinations and his new sense of 
duty before he finally determined what to do, and, if he is to be 
believed, he took three years at least to make up his mind. He was. 
a man of culture, a proud member of a proud race, and a Roman 
citizen, a distinction which he had perhaps inherited. In common 
with other Jews of his own standing, he had felt contempt for the 
poor ignorant disciples of Jesus and of John, and after his conversion 
it would seem that he still had a hard struggle to overcome the old 
prejudice. Whatever their credentials were, he felt that his were of a 
special and unmistakable character. They followed the Master because 
they had been in daily intercourse with him—had been affected by 
the ordinary process of sympathetic familiarity. But he had been 
called by special selection, and without any reference to them or their 
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work, Their belief depended upon the evidence of their senses: his, 
so he believed, upon divine revelation, He had never seen Jesus 
except in his vision. Had Paul come more closely in contact with 
Jesus he would have had no subsequent vision, and we should pro- 
bably have had no Christian Saint Paul. No wonder that St. Paul 
was cautious after his conversion, and that he long hesitated as to 
his right course. After three years he ventured on a visit to 
Jerusalem, and spent a fortnight with Peter. During this visit he 
just saw, he says, James, the brother of Jesus, but none of the other 
Apostles. Most likely there was intentional reticence on St. Paul’s 
part, and want of ability to understand St. Paul on the part of the 
Apostles. Peter may have seemed to St. Paul the best of the bunch, 
or mere chance may have decided the association ; but he felt that he 
had better, for the present, avoid conference with Nazarene flesh and 
blood, and go his own way in answer to his visionary call. So he 
went on a tentative mission to Syria and to his native province 
Cilicia. 

The conception of a universal religion, a spiritual power quite 
separate from the temporal, may have come to Paul slowly. His 
work lay at first amongst his own people, the Jews, and them he 
always first addressed. The Gentile converts to Judaism would link 
the Jews to the Polytheistic world. These proselytes, indeed, may 
have suggested to Paul the possibility of the universal applicability 
of the new religion. If Judaism could be assimilated by the Gentiles 
and the doctrines of the Nazarenes could be assimilated by the Jews, 
it was reasonable to infer that the new doctrines could be adapted 
for universal reception. Quite outside the Jewish pale there was no 
lack of men of some religious earnestness, who were losing faith in 
the gods, and were therefore at least ready to give some attention 
to new religious teaching. 

Fourteen years elapsed before St. Paul again visited Jerusalem, and 
then only because he felt constrained to come to a plain understanding 
with the Apostles as to his own peculiar work. The phrase he uses 
is: ‘‘I went up by revelation.’”’ He had at last come to the conclu- 
sion that their co-operation was desirable. He therefore cautiously 
laid before them his own practice, and slowly made them understand 
the importance of the position he had taken up. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon this most significant fact—that St. Paul worked 
out his own plans almost alone for seventeen years. In that time his 
success was such that when he did make overtures to the Nazarene 
leaders they could no longer afford to ignore him. He had in his 
missionary labours in the towns converted some well-to-do people, 
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and from them he had collected money for the relief of the poorer 
members of the community. St. Paul would therefore wield a 
powerful reason for consideration of his claims in the offer of help 
from the larger towns to the poor converts in Judea. In spite, 
however, of his material aid, of his strong personality, and his great 
success, his greatest trouble throughout his life was with the sticklers 
for the old rites; so strongly were the disciples impressed with the 
exclusively Jewish aims of their Messiah. On the other hand, it is 
not surprising that the earnest Jewish followers of Jesus should have 
looked with jealousy upon the more volatile Gentile converts, of whose 
irregularities they may have heard. The Jews were used to solemn 
and decorous ritual. From temperament and tradition they were 
naturally devout. No violent change was involved in adopting the 
docrines and practices of any of the reforming sects; but to Jewish 
eyes there must have been much that was odd, irreverent, indecorous, 
in the process of adoption of the new religion by the Gentiles. Take 
that remarkable example commented on by St. Paul—the speaking in 
unknown tongues. There appears to have arisen in some of their 
meeting places a practice of uttering under excitement, mere gabbling, 
meaningless talk; and sometimes one of their number would pretend 
to interpret what was taken to be an inspired language—this gift of 
tongues. St. Paul saw the whole absurdity of the practice, yet felt 
that he could not do more than advise his converts to give it no 
encouragement. The fourteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, in which this matter is dealt with, is admirable as 
showing the relativity of St. Paul’s judgment as well as his skill in 
fencing with delicate questions. The chapter follows that on charity 
—the most admirable of all St. Paul’s writings. 

‘‘ He that speaketh in a tongue, speaketh not unto men but unto 
God; for no man understandeth; but in the spirit he speaketh 
mysteries. .... Now I would have you all speak with tongues but 
rather that ye should prophesy; and greater is he that prophesieth 
than he that speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, that the 
church may receive edifying. But now, brethren, if I come unto you 
speaking with tongues, what shall I profit you, unless I speak to you 
either by way of revelation, or of knowledge, or of prophesying, or of 
teaching? Even things without life, giving a voice, whether pipe or 
harp, if they give not a distinction in the sounds, how shall it be 
known what is piped or harped? .... So also ye, unless ye utter 
by the tongue speech easy to be understood, how shall it be known 
what is spoken? for ye will be speaking into the air. .... I thank 
God I speak with tongues more than ye all: howbeit in the church, 
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I had rather speak five words with my understanding that I might 
instruct others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue..... 
Brethren, be not children in mind: howbeit in malice be ye babes, 
but in mind be men. Ifthe whole church be assembled together and 
all speak with tongues, and there come in men unlearned or un- 
believing, will they not say that ye are mad? Let all things be done 
decently and in order.” 

It is reasonable to suppose that this ‘speaking with tongues” 
was not a solitary act of absurd indiscretion on the part of the 
Gentile converts; nor perhaps was it the most difficult for St. Paul 
to deal with; but such acts were peculiarly calculated to intensify 
the prejudices of the Jewish Christians. 

St. Paul’s active life extended over a period of about twenty-three 
years. He worked during those years with marvellous energy, 
never sparing himself, and often meeting with such opposition and 
persecution as would have broken down most men. He tells the 
Corinthians that he had been flogged as a criminal many times; that 
he had been stoned, robbed, betrayed: that he had suffered from cold 
and hunger and nakedness: that he had been shipwrecked three 
times; and that he was never free from wearing anxiety about the 
success of his work. The date of his death is unknown, but it is 
supposed that he was killed at Rome in the reign of Nero, about the 
year 64. 

Of the twenty-seven booklets and leaflets that make up the New 
Testament, the legendary Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, with the 
incoherent rhapsody known as the Book of Revelation, constitute 
about two-thirds; the remaining third being made up chiefly of 
St. Paul’s epistles. These epistles are the only portions of the New 
Testament of any definite historical value, and they differ so remark- 
ably in matter and style from the other writings, that nothing but the 
superstitious glamour which has become woven into the Christain 
brain could prevent anyone from being convinced of their quite 
independent and superior value. Anyone who will persevere in 
reading them will not fail to be struck with their remarkable 
incongruity with the other portions of the New Testament. Paley 
very truly says, ‘‘ When we take into our hands the letters which the 
suffrage and consent of antiquity have thus transmitted to us, the 
first thing that strikes our attention is the air of reality and business 
as well as of seriousness and conviction, which pervades the whole.” 
One of their most striking characteristics when compared with the 
Gospels is the absence from them of the miraculous. If you except 
the miracle of the resurrection which St. Paul believed on current re- 
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port, confirmed by his vision, and the expected miracle of the second 
coming of Christ, used by St. Paul as an incentive to righteousness of 
life, you have nothing in his writings which can be said to favour the 
miraculous. There are expressions such as ‘‘signs and wonders and 
mighty deeds” and the word miracles is used more than once by him ; 
but he never pretends himself to miraculous powers, nor does he 
even vouch for any definite miracle. There is nothing in any of 
his expressions which may not be accounted for by the natural ex- 
travagance of Eastern idiom. No one imagines that St. Paul believed 
that faith could move mountains, or that when writing to the Chris- 
tians at Rome, he meant literally what he said, when he told 
them that their faith was proclaimed throughout the whole world. 
As we have seen, when the absurd speaking with tongues had to be 
dealt with, St. Paul treated the matter somewhat gingerly perhaps, 
but with unsuppressed irony. From St. Paul’s scanty intercourse 
with the more ignorant of the Apostles, it may be that he knew little 
of the miracles attributed to Jesus; or those miracles may not have 
been so early invented. The subjective Jesus of St. Paul would 
necessarily differ both from the real Jesus and from the Jesus of his 
simple followers. At any rate, we find but the scantiest reflection of 
the Jesus of the Gospels in the Epistles of St. Paul. After at least 
two generations of Christians had woven them into a score of varying 
patterns by the looms of tradition, the stories which make up the life 
of Jesus were put together in their present form. There is much that 
is touching, much that appeals to the deepest and tenderest human 
feelings, in the Gospels. One can easily understand how useful they 
were, nay, how necessary were some such legends to enlist the 
sympathies of dull and ignorant people, and how needful it was that 
they should be believed in not only by the ignorant but also by the 
bulk of the more educated teachers of Christianity, in order that no 
taint of insincerity should rouse the suspicion of the illiterate, so long 
as the general tendency of Christian teaching was in advance of the 
current social morality. It is evidence of the superiority of St. Paul 
over the writers of the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, as it is of 
his comparative freedom from the common superstitions of his age, 
that he does not use similar language and make similar pretensions. 
The absence of this element places him on an altogether higher level, 
if it does not amoynt in itself to sufficient proof of the later invention 
of the miracles attributed to Jesus. Apologists for the legends have 
done their utmost to strain the meaning of St. Paul’s words into 
testimony to his own supernatural powers, but without success. Paley, 
who is as bold as any of them, and asserts over and over again this 
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power of St. Paul, can of course show no specific instance, but, on the 
contrary, has to admit that in those cases where miracles might have 
been usefully wrought, as when St. Paul had to leave his sick friend 
behind, the power was absent. Paley supposes that the miraculous 
gift came to the Apostles in fits and starts, and not necessarily when 
it would have been most useful; a purely gratuitous assumption to 
prop a preconceived notion. St. Paul’s statement about Epaphroditus 
is simple and natural. ‘‘Indeed,” says he, ‘he was sick nigh unto 
death ; but God had mercy on him; and not on him only, but on me 
also, lest I should have sorrow upon sorrow.” To do Paley justice, 
however, it must be said he fully appreciated the more important 
positive characteristics of St. Paul, and no theologian has summarised 
them in clearer language. 

St. Paul’s Epistles are divided into hortatory and argumentative 
parts—his arguments mostly dealing with the old law as distinguished 
from the new faith. It was about this subject that most of his 
trouble revolved. The Judaising Christians perhaps never quite 
understood St. Paul’s great conception, and never sympathised with 
him. The sanitary advantages of Jewish practices, the Sabbatical 
holiday, the freedom accorded by the Roman Government to Jews as 
Jews all told in favour of St. Paul’s Jewish enemies. But he must 
soon have impressed large numbers of Gentiles with his teaching 
and have stimulated in them enthusiasm like his own, though their 
zeal must often have been without knowledge. 

The Catholic Church was founded in spite of the immediate 
followers of Jesus and its growth was soon quite independent of the 
Jews. They slipped back into Judaism, out of which, but for S. Paul, 
Christianity would not have come, and the Church turned upon them 
an insane hatred which has lasted through nineteen centuries. Thus 
founded, growing, fluctuating, decaying, in its ever varying environ- 
ment, the Catholic Church is an organism which can be understood, 
now that it is plainly and historically explicable. As the divine fog 
with which theologians have surrounded its history is cleared away, 
the apotheosis of Jesus will be rejected and St. Paul will take his 
rightful place in the history of Humanity, R. Newman, 


PEAR A G'heA PHS. 


Arvrer the elections to the German Parliament in June, 1893, it 
was reckoned that the Polish members were no longer in opposition 
to the Government; and the inference was drawn that the Prussian 
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Poles were becoming Germanised. The angry warnings recently 
addressed to them by the Emperor William show that he is under no. 
such delusion. The truth is that after a century of annexation, 
national feeling in Posen is as strong as ever—a bad omen for the 
Germanisation of Alsace-Lorraine. The Austrian Government is less 
disliked in Galicia, because the national feeling of that province has. 
been tolerated and even encouraged, as a barrier against Russia. 
Moreover the Galicians have always hoped that circumstances might 
lead Austria to favour a reconstruction of Poland. 
* * % * 

The French papers enumerate ten or eleven points of dispute 
with England, besides Egypt, most of them in Africa. People here 
seem to think that if we concede some of these France may be ex- 
pected to meet us half-way. But we had better not deceive ourselves. 
As long as we remain in Egypt no concessions elsewhere will be of 
any avail. France will go on preparing for a naval war and 
watching for the favourable moment which, sooner or later, is bound to- 
come. We have no allies in Europe, no well-wishers. Our pretension 
to be absolute masters of the sea, never put forward more noisily or 
offensively than it is now, cannot but wound the pride of every nation 
that has a seaboard or a ship. 

* * x * 

Some English Positivists complain that the warnings of danger 
from France in recent numbers of this Review are needlessly alarmist 
in their tone and unfriendly towards a country to which we have such 
close and precious ties. I have been pointing out for several years. 
that we are drifting into war with France for which we are un- 
prepared, and I cannot pretend to be sorry that the public is at last 
awaking to the danger. But the remedy I have always advocated 
is not increased armaments, but a policy of justice and conciliation, 
especially in Egypt. Where there is real ground for alarm there is 
no shame in being an alarmist. I have never said a word to stir up. 
hostility against France. Those who do so—and they abound—are 
to be execrated. EprIror. 
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FATHERLAND. 


Ir we are to believe Lord Rosebery we are living in a time when a 
sudden burst of patriotism has succeeded to a period of mean-spirited 
calculation and cowardly renunciation of national duties and responsi- 
bilities. The burst, whatever its quality, has as much to do with 
the 38,000,000 of our population as the fountains in Trafalgar Square 
have with the 75,000 acres of the metropolitan area. But, waiving 
the question of quantity, it may be well to enquire whether all the 
ebullient patriotism discerned by Lord Rosebery is the old-fashioned 
virtue which that word was formerly supposed to denote, or something 
to which it is ex v7 termini inapplicable. I have no design to quibble 
about words. But some words are a history in themselves. They 
are of good lineage and honourable company. Their integrity is to 
be jealously guarded. We are not to let them be wrested to 
dishonest and corrupting uses. 

Patriotism is love of country. So much every one will admit. 
But what is country? We ought to have a precise conception of this 
Being with which so large a portion of our duty is concerned. If 
country is a vague word used sometimes in one sense sometimes in 
another, we shall be in danger of constructing theories of duty which 
will be worse than useless to us as furnishing rules of conduct. 

It is one of the commonest words in the mouth of the politician. 
Even the most ignorant person thinks he understands what it means. 
And he does more or less understand it. It is no abstraction, no 
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mere creation of the imagination. It is a real Being; every bit as 
real as the man himself, or any of the objects of which he takes 
cognisance by his bodily senses. It is composed of two elements: 
(1) a definite fatherland; and (2) the inhabitants thereof, past, 
present, and future living in political union. 

A disposition has shown itself of late years to substitute the idea 
of nation or people for that of country. Mr. J. R. Green thought fit 
to call his book a History, not of England but of ‘‘the English 
people.” He did this partly for the purpose of breaking our 
historical continuity with the old British race who had inhabited this 
island from time immemorial—and whose blood, I am glad and proud 
to believe, flows plentifully in the veins of most Englishmen—but also 
in the vain hope that we might be trained to look for our fatherland 
elsewhere than in this island, and be induced to regard as fellow- 
countrymen those millions of emigrants who have turned their backs 
on England and made themselves new countries in many parts of the 
world. Professor Seeley also has still more distinctly laboured to 
impress upon Englishmen that their duty, their sentiment, and their 
interests are bound up, not with their country, but with their nation ; 
and that the English nation is to be found wherever Englishmen have 
planted a colony or conquered an empire. 

This teaching tends to destroy, or, at all events, to weaken a most 
healthy and valuable sentiment, the growth of which has perhaps 
done more to promote human progress than any other that could 
be mentioned. Love of country is not a feeling that has always 
existed. It could not come into existence until people became 
settled on definite territories. There was an earlier and much lower 
stage of civilisation in which nations, being as yet in the nomad 
state, had no sentiment to bind them together except a regard for 
their common origin, real or supposed. Patriotism, or love of country, 
is not a term that can be applied to that sentiment at all. Nor is it 
so applied. We have another name for the feeling that unites men 
in this stage of civilisation; we call it tribal feeling. It was useful in 
its way for want of something better. Men were trained by it to the 
capacity for extending their duty and affection beyond the limits of 
the family. But for patriotism it is an essential condition that there 
should be a definite territory, to the soil of which, inanimate though it 
be, we bear love and duty. The Romans called this patria, that is 
patria terra, or fatherland. The English word country implies quite 
as emphatically that the land itself is an object of love and devotion, 
and that the possession of such a land is an essential condition of the 
existence of a political community. 
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While making this very necessary distinction between patriotism 
and mere tribal feeling, I do not wish to convey that tribal 
feeling was superseded by patriotism. The love of native soil 
was superadded to love of kin. The composite feeling thus created 
became infinitely stronger and more potent for civilisation than the 
simple feeling which preceded it. In fact the attachment of kinship 
was itself strengthened. For as soon as the tribe becomes settled on 
a particular territory, in which the graves of ancestors are preserved, 
the bond between successive generations must needs assume greater 
prominence. We moderns can hardly realise how powerfully this 
reverence for the tomb contributed to create the feeling of patriotism. 
When the Englishman determines to quit his native land and seek a 
new home for himself in the far West or at the Antipodes, it may be 
doubted whether a pious regard for the ground where his relations are 
buried counts for much among any regrets he may feel. But the 
history and the poetry of the ancient world abound with proofs of the 
strength of this sentiment and of the important part it played in 
stimulating the love of country. 

It was in those ancient communities that patriotism, in the full 
sense of the word, first grew up. The conception of country was 
a composite one. It rested on a supposed descent from common 
ancestors, on the memory of common achievements and sufferings in 
the past, on the advantages conferred by close association in the 
present. But it rested also on a passionate love of the soil on which 
was built the seat of their existence. These beliefs and feelings 
were consecrated by the State religion, or rather they were the State 
religion. It would be hard to say which element was more powerful 
—the bond of supposed kinship or the love of the soil. On the one 
hand we see the extreme reluctance to admit new blood; on the other 
we find many instances in which people were prepared to face certain 
destruction rather than leave their city. They might be expelled 
by superior force, their city might be levelled with the ground, their 
territory might be reduced to a desert. They might be established else- 
where, might acquire property, might find prosperity. But long years 
afterwards, if opportunity offered, they or their descendants would 
flock back to the sacred spot to rebuild houses, temples, and walls. 
When a Roman patriot is exhorting his countrymen to remain in their 
burnt and ruined city rather than migrate to another that stood ready 
to receive them, what is the strongest argument he uses? He appeals 
to their attachment to the soil. ‘‘ You once drove me into banish- 
ment,” he says, ‘‘ and during that sad time whenever I thought of my 
country, I must confess to you that it was of these hills and plains 
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that my heart was full, these beloved scenes in which I had been 
born and bred.”? When the terrible decree of the conquerors was 
announced to the Carthaginians that their city was to be razed to the 
ground, and that they themselves must emigrate to another spot, they 
broke out into tears and lamentations. ‘‘ Wreak your vengeance on 
us,” they cried, ‘‘ put us all to death; but do not destroy these walls, 
houses, and tombs that have done no wrong.” 

I might collect dozens of examples from the historians and poets 
of antiquity to show that in their eyes patriotism involved love for the 
soil itself which was the seat of the people. I do not for a moment 
wish to imply that it involved nothing more. The history, the laws, 
the political constitution, the civic privileges, the military glory, the 
common ancestry—all these were also objects of love, pride, and 
devotion. But all these required to be localised. Without a definite 
territory they could have no existence. With that territory they were 
indissolubly blended and identified; and together with it they made 
up that composite Being, called country, to which, as Cicero says, 
it is a sacred duty to devote ourselves and all we have, and for it, if 
need be, to lay down our lives. 

‘‘But this is rank fetichism,” exclaims some believer in Greater 
Britain, some preacher of the precious gospel of ‘‘ pegging out.” 
Exactly so; fetichism; sound, healthy fetichism; a sturdy, indigenous 
product, not only ineradicable, but untransplantable from its native 
soil. It is no purely artificial sentiment, created entirely by the 
precepts and discipline of statesmen, poets, and religious teachers. 
They have indeed cherished and cultivated it till it became one of the 
most powerful bonds that held political societies together. But the 
germ lay deep in human nature. It is an instinct implanted in each 
one of us from his birth. You may view it still in its simplest 
original form, unmixed with any political sympathies, in the in- 
voluntary spontaneous attachment which most people feel towards 
the spots associated with their earliest recollections; the abode of 
their childhood, whether cottage or mansion; its immediate surround- 
ings, whether green fields or unlovely bricks and mortar. If we have 
removed from these scenes, who can revisit them in later life without 
a mysterious emotion, even though among the memories they recall 
-mmay be some of suffering and sorrow? 

It is this spontaneous unbidden feeling which Humanity has 
seized, cultivated, and utilised for the purposes of civilisation. What 
in its simplest form is but a spontaneous emotion which we cannot 
help—cannot perhaps even explain to ourselves, and which, if let run 
to waste, would be productive of no important result, has, under 
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cultivation through successive ages, become the chief factor in that 
noble and precious sentiment which we call patriotism. There could 
have been no cultivation if the germ had not already existed in our 
natures; any more than the gardener could have produced the rich 
fruit and lovely blossom on which he prides himself unless Nature 
had furnished him with the wild plant from which he has gradually 
developed them. 

I doubtif the debt which we owe to Antiquity and especially to Rome, 
for her cultivation of the patriotic sentiment is sufficiently recognised. 
It was then that the ideal of patriotism was perfected. Certain 
principles and maxims, certain rules as to the duties which the 
citizen owes to his country where then first established and formulated. 
They have come down to us with traditional authority. I am afraid 
they are not practised as universally as they once were. But at least 
we profess to accept them as our standard of conduct. Poets and 
moralists continue to inculcate them, and few of us are wholly without 
shame when we fall short of them. If that high ideal of patriotism 
had not been created in antiquity, if its precepts as to conduct had not 
then been established and obtained an abiding place in the code of 
‘Western morality, we may say with some confidence that they could 
not have grown up in more recent times when circumstances were less 
favourable. Our morality, our standard of duty would now be poorer 
for the want of them, and our civilisation of to-day would be of a 
much lower type than it is. 

In what respects circumstances would have been less favourable 
it is easy to point out. Polytheism, slavery, and military manners, 
the three chief characteristics of Greece and Rome, all tended to 
stimulate civic feeling in an extraordinary degree. Polytheism, 
because it meant a State-religion in which patriotism was regarded as 
the highest form of piety. Slavery, because the position of a free 
citizen was thereby made one of privilege, and therefore was far more 
prized than it is now, when it is shared by the poorest labourer. As 
for military manners, I need not stop to show how powerfully they 
tended to stimulate and exemplify devotion to country in its intensest 
form. 

All these three influences have perished or are perishing. We 
have done with polytheism. We have done with slavery. We have 
nearly done with military manners. That all three should perish was 
not only unavoidable but in the highest degree desirable. But none 
the less is it true that we are indebted to them—and the Positivist 
with his relative method of judgment will never forget the debt—for 
our ideal of patriotism; that we could not have created it in later 
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times; and that it has been perceptibly weakened by their disappear- 
ance. 

Polytheism has been succeeded by Christianity, the least patriotic 
religion that the West has ever seen. There is not a precept, not 
an example in the New Testament that inculcates it. The Church 
throughout the Middle Age regarded the State with a jealous eye, 
and laboured to weaken the allegiance of citizens to their political - 
government in every country of Europe. 

Slaves have become free labourers. This, as Comte observes, is 
the greatest step in social progress that has yet been achieved. But 
it has made citizenship less valuable to those who were free before ; 
while the emancipated labourers are still insufficiently incorporated 
into society, and are half inclined to think that their interests are 
opposed to society. 

War has been superseded by industry as the chief general mode 
of the citizen’s activity. This again was an indispensable and 
beneficent change. But industrial manners are not yet as conducive 
to patriotism as the military life was. A selfish and sordid taint still 
clings to them. They do not dispose to self-sacrifice, but to self- 
interest. The soldier cooperates with his fellow soldier. The 
industrialist — whether employer or employed—competes with his 
fellow industrialist. This, I repeat, is a selfish and sordid taint. We 
may hope to get rid of it, or, at all events, very much to amend it 
in a better ordered society, when the principles of honour and duty, 
which are so studiously impressed on the soldier, shall be impressed 
with equal care on the industrialist, whether employer or employed. 
But industrialism, as we see it now, is not an atmosphere in which a 
high standard of patriotism could have originated. 

Let us be thankful, then, for the healthy traditions and prejudices 
that have come down to us from other times. They are something to 
which we may hold fast until this troubled revolutionary period shall 
have passed by and a time has come of more settled convictions, a 
time more favourable to a due adjustment of the claims of public and 
private life. Epiror. 


SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS. 


TuERE appears to be a very healthy movement at South Kensington 

in favour of efficient inspection in preference to mere examination. 
The great bulk of the science-teaching in this country, as regards 

our primary and secondary schools, is conducted under the xgis of the 
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Science and Art Department. Every middle-class school of any size 
yearly sends up its candidates for the various stages of that extra- 
ordinary conglomerate, the ‘‘ Syllabus of Science Subjects.’? As most 
people are aware who have ever either worked for an examination, or 
prepared others for one, the fact of passing an examination by no 
means necessarily implies real knowledge of the subject. To pass an 
examination two things are requisite,—an acquaintance with certain 
stock-questions and skill in answering those questions. All written 
examinations are conducted on certain lines peculiar to each examina- 
tion, and by “ getting up” carefully past questions, etc., it is easy to 
sail through many of these ordeals without having had a decent grasp 
of the subject. As has so often been pointed out, the whole thing 
resolves itself into a trial of skill between the ‘‘coach” and the 
“examiner,” the ‘‘ examinee” being merely a kind of human parrot, 
for the time being. ‘These evils, incident to the examination system, 
are especially flagrant in science-teaching, and they have been 
notoriously conspicuous at the May examinations of the Department. 

The teaching of science has far too often been degraded into a 
mere cramming of facts into the brains of the unfortunate pupil. 
Treated in this way, the results must be far inferior to those obtained 
under the old classical régime, because the subject is thus divorced 
from all human interest. 

It is method, not the accumulation of facts—the development of the 
observing and reasoning faculties, not the mechanical drilling in the 
art of writing examination papers—that should be aimed at. Asa 
step in the right direction, the avowed change of attitude by the 
educational authorities is most welcome. In his speech on the intro- 
duction of the Education Estimates, Mr. Acland said: ‘‘I certainly 
think that the Science and Art Department would do well to follow 
the example in the Code of 1890, and to do what they can to lessen 
mere examination on paper, and to substitute a form of inspection for 
it.’ Again, in the Annual Report of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment we meet with the suggestion that the energies of the organised 
science schools should be directed to “not merely to grant-earning on 
science instruction, but to really effective educational methods,” so 
that ‘“‘they may in some measure fill the gap” in the present educa- 
tional system in England. The old system of inspection was very 
perfunctory, being performed for the most part by ex-military men, 
one of the most unsuitable classes of men for the purpose. The 
number of inspectors has now been considerably increased, those 
recently appointed having themselves been engaged in teaching, and 
therefore possessing the first requisite of a good inspector. It is, I 
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understand, the intention of the Department to replace the present 
pernicious system of payment on results of examination only by 
making the payment depend to a great extent on the inspectors’ 
report as to the method and general efficiency of the teaching pro- 
vided. This will prove a most salutary reform, and should do much 
to raise the teaching of science from its present discreditable position. 
When it is generally acknowledged, both in theory and practice, that 
the aim of science-teaching should be to train the mind in habits of 
accurate reasoning, and to furnish us with a consistent and rational 
explanation of all the phenomena of existence, then, and not till 
then, shall we possess a really suitable mzliew for the propagation of 
Positivism, which at present cannot obtain a proper hearing for want 
of an acquaintance with the methods of Science on the part of the 
general public. ; Gorpon JoNEs. 


AeA Ba ed Sedat Cad base OQ 


A sHORT visit recently paid to M. Laffitte, at his home in the South- 
West of France, leads me to say a few words on this remarkable 
man, the greatest of Comte’s disciples, his successor in the only sense 
in which such a man can have a successor. To the Positivist that word 
implies no mystic conveyance of apostolical succession, but the power 
to carry on the master’s work, to develop those of his conceptions 
which had been left half-unfolded, to adapt his thoughts to the 
changing conditions of the time; to use his methods wisely, and 
by means of them arrive at new results; in a word, to stand to him 
in the relation in which Archytas stood to Pythagoras, Theophrastus 
to Aristotle, Luini to Lionardo da Vinci. 

I found M. Laffitte in the little town of Cadillac on the Garonne, 
thirty miles higher up the river than Bordeaux, on the edge of the 
Sauterne wine district. The whole countryside is a vast vineyard; 
the vintage was just beginning, the vine leaves were tinged with 
orange and crimson, pine-clad hills here and there broke the monotony 
of the plain. From the heights that bounded the valley the views 
were singularly attractive and thoroughly southern in character—I 
was going to say Italian, only that the signs of industry, prosperity, 
fine and careful tillage so far surpassed anything that can be seen in 
Italy. Cadillac, with a population not exceeding three thousand, is 
a prominent point in all these landscapes, for the Duke d’Epernon, in 
the sixteenth century, built a fortress there which, though wholly 
unlike the medizval castles of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, was 
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.a place of great size and strength, well adapted to the warfare of that 
later time. From this he was able to terrorise Bordeaux with threats 
of stopping inland traffic. It was one of the principal strongholds of 
that second feudalism which Richelieu set himself to destroy. This 
castle, perfectly preserved, is now a penitentiary. A large hospital 
and lunatic asylum, also of very ancient foundation, is another feature of 
the little town whose inhabitants drive a thriving trade in the manu- 
facture of wine barrels, the staves for which are imported, through 
Trieste and Bordeaux, from the oak forests of Bosnia. 

M. Laffitte’s house, shared with a sister, is an unpretending but 
spacious one-story building on the outskirts of the town overlooking 
the river; plainly furnished, with a small loosely-ordered garden, 
well shaded by trellised vines, from which the white grapes of the 
country hang in profusion. Adjoining Cadillac and separated from 
it by a small stream is the village of Béguey, M. Laffitte’s birth-place, 
in which his family have been settled for many generations. His 
grandfather was an ironmaster, with forges like those of which the 
remains still abound in the woods of Sussex and Hampshire. The 
trade has long since migrated to Bordeaux and elsewhere. In the 
house of one of his relations we listened to music of the eighteenth 
century, charmingly played and sung, Sacchini, Grétry, Piccini, and 
other masters, whom it is now the fashion to disregard, but whose 
place in the historical growth of music is immortalised in the Calendar. 
Gay Gascon songs were interspersed. 

It was pleasant to think of our chief in his old age being able to 
‘spend half the year in this bright peaceful region surrounded by the 
-affectionate respect of his neighbours of all shades of opinion. With 
the conservative doctor, the republican mayor, and with many 
members of the clergy he is on the friendliest terms, and especially 
with the parish priest of Béguey, a pious Catholic with no pretensions 
to liberalism, who frankly accepts the position created by recent 
French history, that the time for Catholic intervention in politics is 
over, and that the duties of the priest lie henceforth in the sphere of 
private life. I regretted not being able to see this clergyman who 
was from home. But I visited the village church recently rebuilt 
by workmen of the neighbourhood in the Roman style with singular 
freedom from tawdry decoration. To the expense of this building 
M. Laffitte contributed, and he is among the few male inhabitants 
who attend the Sunday service; a fact noted with much surprise by 
some of his friends who fail to understand that withdrawal from 
theology does not necessarily mean irreligion, I had much conversa- 
tion with him on the leading thoughts contained in the Appel aux 
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Conservateurs, especially on Comte’s great conception of the religious 
alliance of Positivists with sincere theologians of whatever creed. 
The questions raised by the recent law of Divorce appeared to him 
to be amongst those on which Positivists and Catholics might usefully 
unite. It is needless to say that his opinions are well known in the 
neighbourhood. He has frequently lectured there on Positivist sub- 
jects; and one of these discourses, delivered to a large and most 
responsive audience, on ‘“‘La Femme Agricole” will I believe soon 
appear in the Revue Occidentale. 

Several excursions in the neighbourhood have left ineffaceable 
memories. One of them was to the Chateau de Bréde, a small feudal 
castle with moats and drawbridges almost unaltered, and old furniture 
of the time of Henri IV, where the family of Montesquieu have lived 
for five centuries. Montesquieu’s own room is kept, like Scott’s at 
Abbotsford, exactly as he left it, and his vast collection of books is 
preserved intact. Another walk ending in the village church of 
St. Roch on the hills was noteworthy not merely for its beauty, but 
because M. Laffitte’s discourses on the 5th of September were always 
prepared while walking along this road. 

These, alas, are now entrusted to other hands; as he has wisely 
resolved to spend the latter half of each year that may remain to him 
in retirement. But retirement in his case does not mean inactivity. 
On the contrary, it is here that the best part of his work has for a 
long time been done. A certain toughness, if I may use the word, in 
the fibres of his brain fortified by long mathematical training, enables 
him, as it enabled Comte, to carry on a continuous process of thought 
for hours without putting pen to paper. Certain specified subjects 
are thought out by him in this way, partly in the silence of the night, 
partly in solitary walks. He returns to Paris late in the year 
with a harvest of results, gathered in with untiring devotion by 
MM. Jeannolle, Clément, and others of the band of friends and 
disciples who surround him in Paris and who are making ready to 
continue his work. 

What has that work been? To estimate it rightly we should form 
a clear and definite notion of the relation of a disciple to a master. 
In old times this relation was openly recognised and well understood. 
In the present century a wave of revolutionary prejudice has over- 
whelmed it, and, as most men seem to think, has wiped it out 
altogether. Kyery man should form his own opinions independently, 
it is said. He should be bound by the watchwords of no master. 
Yet no one has invented the alphabet or constructed the English or 
the Greek language. No man can seriously delude himself with the 
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dream that his stock-in-trade of ideas, traditions, and beliefs are of 
his own manufacture. So it is, however, that those who follow a 
master do it grudgingly, and with the sense that it is looked on as 
bad literary form. They turn their faces another way, so to speak, 
and fear or blush to acknowledge the source of the thoughts on which 
very often their reputation has been built up. A minority remains, 
more honest and more dull, for whom discipleship means blind and 
profitless repetition of the words of their teacher, in season and out of 
season, with small regard to the time when, the persons to whom, 
the circumstances in which they were spoken. 

M. Laffitte has avoided both these snares. He has openly and 
loyally avowed Comte as his master without ever professing to regard 
him as infallible. He has concentrated all the forces of his intellect 
to the development of thoughts which Comte had left half unfolded, 
or had veiled in abstract language of which no one had perceived the 
concrete application. He has deliberately set himself to complete the 
programme which Comte’s premature death cut short. The unfinished 
treatise on the Science and the Art of Human Conduct, which forms the 
keystone of the human Synthesis, that is to say, the final adjustment 
of all truths which subserve the highest welfare of man,—has formed 
from the beginning of his career the principal field of his efforts. 
The fundamental truths of Positive Philosophy, spoken of by Comte 
as Philosophie Premiere, and set forth in the fourth volume of his 
Positive Polity, form for most readers a barren catalogue of abstrac- 
tions. M. Laffitte’s work on the subject exhibits these truths in their 
connection with the work of Aristotle, of the medieval schoolmen, and 
of the thinkers of modern Europe, as the necessary groundwork of 
fixed moral and social convictions. In particular, his explanation of 
the identity of a scientific law and a mathematical equation may be 
mentioned as a signal instance of the precision and lucidity given by 
scientific method to a notion which, though verbally very familiar, is 
yet misconceived by most of those who use it. 

Deep truths like these may be thought more adapted to a school 
of students than to the world at large. But his forthcoming summary 
of Positive Ethic put in the form of question and answer will show, 
I think, his power of bringing principles of the highest moment 
within the understanding of the humblest. Throughout the whole of 
his career M. Laffitte has never swerved from the social point of view. 
As a French citizen it is hardly too much to say that his influence has 
been greater than that of any thinker since the days of Voltaire and 
Diderot. His policy has been a consistent defence of the Republic 
against Clericalism and Democracy, which during the last two decades 
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have continually joined their forces to destroy it. Here it is that his 
combination of historical and philosophical power have stood him in 
good stead. His vivid pithy demonstrations of the need for stable 
government, his bold assertions, backed by solid fact, that Louis XI 
and Richelieu were the forerunners and founders of the Republic, his 
personal talk in Socrates’ fashion with all comers at the Café Voltaire, 
his lectures on the French Revolution given in every hall in Paris— 
these things have made him a real force in the public life of France, 
so that it is not surprising to hear of the list of Statesmen who 
subscribe to the Revue Occidentale. His Professorship of the History 
of Science at the College de France, an institution wholly free from the 
official trammels of the University, realises a suggestion made long 
ago by Comte, and secures him a fit audience. 

I must not dwell on what it would be unpardonable wholly to 
omit, on the charm of manner springing from a genial and loving 
nature wholly free from taint of arrogance or envy, on the brilliant 
wit that overlies the depth of intellect and character, on the wide 
sympathy which Gothe himself could not surpass with worth of every 
kind and degree from artisan to artist, thinker, or statesman, lastly on 
the loyalty to his master which secured under very great difficulties 
the fulfilment of Comte’s will, and the possession of the house in 
which he lived. 

That there are points of his public policy on which judgment may 
be reserved, or even opposition expressed, is certain. But in politics 
which, like medicine, can never be a science but only an art founded 
on a science, a wide margin must be left for such dissent, so long as 
the human race exists. As I said at starting M. Laffitte has regarded 
Comte not as an inspired prophet but as the greatest of modern 
thinkers and teachers. He has not hesitated to diverge when diver- 
gence after mature judgment seemed indispensable. In this he has 
set an example to all of us. To suppose Comte infallible would be to 
credit him with miraculous revelation; and the days of miracle are 
over. It is no mark of reverence for a teacher to accept his mistakes. 

J. H. Bripaxs, 


Peaa teen nee ELS. 


In the last number of the Posztivist Review I replied to some of our 
co-religionists who thought that it showed an unfriendly spirit 
towards France. Another correspondent complains that, while de- 
nouncing on every occasion the grasping colonial policy of our own 
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country, it is silent about the equally culpable aggressions of France 
in ‘‘Tonquin, Tunis, Dahomey, Siam, and now Madagascar.” This 
complaint goes far to dispose of the other. Nevertheless, it is not 
true that English Positivists have ever excused or extenuated the 
lust for colonial expansion and conquest of backward nations, which 
poisons public morality in France as it does in England. On the 
contrary, we have from time to time condemned it with impartial 
severity (Positiwist Review, vol. i., pp. 48, 157; Vol. ii., p. 120). But 
this Review is written for English readers. To fill its pages with 
censures of France would do no good there and nothing but harm 
here. As citizens of the country which has seized Egypt, Upper 
Burma, Uganda, and immense territories in South Africa within the 
last twelve years, we shall be better employed in trying to raise 
the tone of international morality among our own people than in 
preaching to Frenchmen. That is a duty which we leave to our 
French co-religionists. 

When we object to the folly of spending the money of 
English taxpayers on annexations in East Africa and railways to 
Uganda, the stock answer is that the overflow of our teeming 
population must be provided for. But our teeming population 
overflows mostly into the United States (the voyage to which costs, 
including food, about £2) a smaller number going to Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. To tropical Africa— 
the equator runs through Uganda—white men will never go unless 
we transport our convicts there. The reason is a very simple one. 
No one has done more ‘pegging out”? in these regions than 
Mr. Commissioner Johnston, but this is what he says of them: ‘It 
cannot be stated as a general rule that British Contral Africa is 
healthy for Europeans. The best that can be said of it is that it is 
not so bad as other parts of tropical Africa, and that it is possible for 
men with good constitutions to live with unimpaired health if they 
will take the most extraordinary care of themselves.” 

* * ¥ * 

Not much encouragement for our teeming population to overflow 
into East Africa. Why then is Mr. Johnston so bent on ‘“ pegging 
out’? He explains that a few Englishmen might go there as over- 
seers, and make the natives work for English capitalists. It is for 
this that our taxpayers money is to be spent. 

* % * * 

M. Hanotaux, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, demands 

£2,400,000 for the conquest of Madagascar, which he hopes to 
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make ‘a flourishing French colony.” This sum is generally 
regarded as far too low an estimate. The total foreign trade of the 
island is reckoned at £200,000 of which not more than a fifth is 
French. There will be no rush of colonists from France to Mada- 
gascar, because the population in France does not ‘‘teem,” and, for a 
civilised man, there is no country so good to live in as France. English- 
men emigrate because the mass of them are divorced from the soil 
and therefore care less for either fatherland or family than French- 
men do. They are, in fact, slipping back into something like 
nomadism. The agricultural labourers in some parts change their 
parish every year or two. It is nothing to be proud of, quite the 


contrary. 
# * * * 


According to Zruth French journals stand, as regards circulation 
in the following order. 1. Le Petit Journal; 2. I’ Intransigeant; 3. La 
Libre Parole; 4. DI? Eclair; 5. Le Journal; 6. Le Figaro; 7. Le 
Matin; 8. Le Temps. The first three have together a greater 
circulation than all the other papers in France put together, and are 
violently anti-English. 

* % * 

There is now a general agreement that Gibbon was blind to the 
real services whichsthe Church rendered to civilisation, and that if he 
were with us now he would write of it differently. This admission 
seems to afford much comfort to tolerant bishops and deans, and they 
would like to infer from it that since Gibbon’s day there has been 
some reaction in favour of Christianity. But we must distinguish. 
Most people of sense and education now go quite as far as Gibbon 
did, and many of them a great deal further, in their rejection not 
only of Christianity but of any theological belief; nor are they at all 
displeased by the ridicule he slyly pours upon it; for what a man has 
a right to controvert he has an equal right to ridicule. Gibbon’s 
error lay in his inability to see the social value of the Christian 
Church at that particular stage of civilisation, and the temporary 
value, therefore, of the superstitious belief on which it rested. But 
this admisssion contains no comfort for modern bishops and deans. 

% * * * 

The seventeen essays and lectures on historical subjects which Mr. 
Frederic Harrison has just published! are full of interest and instruc- 
tion for every one who desires to study history for the purpose of 


‘The Meaning of History and other Historical Pieces,’’ by Frederic Harrison. 
Macmillan and Co. 
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learning how civilisation has come to be what it is. Though they 
deal with many topics and many periods, ancient medieval and 
modern, they will be found to fall into a systematic plan, each part of 
which supports and illustrates the rest. The first two pieces indeed 
are a masterly survey of the whole field of history, and reduce to an 
orderly whole what at first sight seems such a bewildering chaos. 
There is an enormous amount of historical teaching going on in this 
country ; but it is all of a specialist kind, and therefore of little profit 
to the ordinary citizen who does not himself aim at being a specialist. 
The simple truth is that Newton Hall is the only place where he can 
find the kind of teaching he wants. In Mr. Harrison’s new volume 
readers will find many lectures originally delivered at Newton Hall. 
* * * * 


If anyone wants a sample of the barbarous and chaotic adminis- 
tration which makes the ‘‘City’’ such a blot on London, let him look 
at the list of rates charged on Newton Hall during the year 1898. 
They are given in chronological order, 


a3 Oe GS e Oe. Gf 
Poor Rate D ils) 8 Consolidated Sewer and 
Payment in Lieu of Tithe Onda School Board Rate .. 2 10 11 
Police Rate 09 0 Do. 2 4 OF Tie 3 
Do. OM Ome9 Do. a Pe Tits} 133 
Militia Arrears, ‘and other Police and Ward Rate . OF 6°38 
expenses .. 5 0 B83 Police Rate .. 0 4 6 
Militia Trophy Tax ..0 3 13 | Payment in Lieu of Tithe 0 q 8 
Police Rate ‘ 6 O 7 lO Poor Rate Fi 8 7 6 
Do. - Wr 2s Rate for Vicar’s Main- 
Do. nO) Ome tenance co) 8) BS 
Do. 5 i) BG Tithe on Pe OmGinS 
Poor Rate eed £10, eA Police Rate .. ©) @) Til 
Do. eee LOE Police and Ward Rate . 0 5 104 
Consolidated Sewer and Poor Rate ae por Dak 2G) 
School Board Rate .. 110 4 Ward Rate Mis ES 3 
Do. i ag hal @ Police Rate 5 5 1 
Do. He) aie eed WUT BI Poor Rate if Tey 8 


For each of these a separate receipt was given. In the parish of 
Paddington, where I reside, the rates are paid quarterly or half- 
yearly at the option of the ratepayer. I pay mine half-yearly. Two 
double receipts are therefore the only papers I need to preserve. The 
demand-notes contain full particulars as to the various charges, 
Paddington seems to be free from Militia Arrears or Trophy Tax, 
Ward Rates, Tithe, Payment in Lieu of Tithe, and Vicar’s Main- 
tenance. In the City I am given thirty receipts, thirty separate 
printed receipts, all of which I must carefully preserve if my accounts 
as Treasurer of Newton Hall are to be passed by the Auditor. Newton 
Hall, it is true, has the misfortune to stand in two parishes. But the 
retention of any parochial functions by these tiresome little circum- 
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scriptions of unknown antiquity—some eighty of them to a square 
mile—is precisely one of the abuses which remain unabated because 
the City remains unreformed. . 

* * * * 

As one who publicly condemned the desertion of Mr. Parnell by 
the English Gladstonians and the majority of Irish Nationalists, and 
who has ever since seen much justification for the independent 
attitude of the Redmondites, I must express my disgust at the 
foolish and vulgar vituperation which their organ has lately been 
pouring upon “Mr. Morley. When the rupture came in 1890, 
Mr. Morley had perhaps no choice but to side with his leader, though 
I will never believe that there would have been any rupture at all if 
he had been leader himself. But notwithstanding considerable 
personal provocation he took care neither to say or do anything 
which would make future cooperation with Mr. Parnell difficult. If 
the Redmondites are so perverse as not to recognise that he is a wise 
and sincere friend of their ‘country, they would at least do well to 
note that in ours he is more trusted and beloved than any other 
Liberal leader, and that their coarse and reckless attacks on him will 
only destroy whatever respect and sympathy they have retained here. 
His inclinations, as well as his interests, must. have long prompted 
him to exchange the Irish Secretaryship for some other office, in 
accordance with the usual practice of our statesmen. He has stuck 
to his difficult and thankless task from a high sense of duty. Of 
course it is no post for an Englishman. But since Irish Nationalists 
are pledged, and very properly, not to take office, some Englishman 
must hold it. Epiror. 


INDO TD GES 


Sunday meetings at Newton Hall, Fleur-de-Lis Court, Fetter Lane, at 7 p.m. 

On the Sundays, December 2, 9, 16, 28, Mr. Frederic Harrison will lecture on 
‘¢ Social and Political Questions of the Day.’? On December 9, Mr. Harrison will 
speak of the Sunday opening of Museums. 

On Sunday, December 30, there will be no lecture. 

There will be no meeting of the Positivist Society on the last Friday in 
December. 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Posrrrvist REVIEW 
is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William Reeves, 
185, Fleet Street, E.C., from whom also can be obtained copies of the PosrTrvisT 
Reyvrew, vol. i, bound in cloth, price 4s. 6¢. An Index to vol. ii will be given 
with the January number. 

Subscribers to the London or Paris Positivist Funds who have not yet paid their 
subscriptions for 1894 are requested to send them to the Treasurer, Mr. E. 8 
Beesly, at 53, Warrington Crescent, W. 


London: A. bonyxr, Printer, 34 Bouyerie Street, Fleet Street, H.C. 
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